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LECTURE 



FRENCH REVOLUTION, 



ENGLISH BOROUGHMONGERING; 
BY •WIItZ.lATiL COBBETT. 

itivered in ific Rotaiula, Blackfnaia Bridt/e, Auyust 30lh, 1S30. 
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especially ot any English man, "n ho thinks of the misrhief inteoiled— -for'the slavery 
be had in store for generatiuQS to come j I think it ijoite uubecomiu^ of any En- 
glishman to speak of sfaowiu^ mueh lenity aud compassiou lu this weak hut guilty 
man, and his abettors nml counsellors. But, |;entleQien, I was speaking of the 
people of the French nation. And I think there ii one thin^, above all olheri, lo 
admire in IhrSr conduct ; — the illustraliuu which it gives of the real power of the 
wurkiog people. Thi& was nothing oew to me, for I have always, so far as 1 have 
tiad any little potrer, been the advocate for doiug jnstice to those who wurk — to 
those who give us all that w« eut, and drink, anil wear. These men are spoken 
cuutunieliously of by the aristocraey. They are called the tateer orders. I, however, 
have always insi&led, that the lowest were t)>ose helpttss uoodles who arc unahic lu 
do aoy-thing fur Ihemselvc*. Tlie ailmiratioa universally excited for the working 
classes of the people in France, is then, I lay, nothing new to me. 1 have always 
entertained and promulgated the same opiniuDS ; anil I am pleased at the Revolution, 
particularly on this account, that il makes THE WORKING CLASSES SEE 
THEIR REAL IMPORTANCE, ami makes THOSE WHO DESPISE THEM 
S£K IT TOO. Gentlemen, depend iipuo it, the aristocracy will never again speafe 
of the wurkingclassesasthey have herefufore done. The Revolution in France was 
accomplisheil^ — notby ihearistorrscy — not bytnrtitarygenlieniBn — not by gentlemen 
with whiskers BiJd lung spurs — notbygentlemenofony (iascrlpiion,iofacCi — uorevett 
hy the middle clashes, but by the working peciple alone j by mea Who quitted theif 
sfanpt, laid down th^ir rieedles, Bn<l their awls, aiMl ilieir saws, and rushing out iutu the 
EtreeW of PariBjSaid, "If there he no alternative but slavery, let us put an end to 
the tjrauts! " This, geutiemeii, M a notoriohs fact ; every man of Paris saW It; I 
Tcpeat, therefore, that the Revolution of France has beeu effected by the working- 
people alone. The ne\t day, Jnileed, after ihe'y bail achieved the victory, they were 
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jained hy other pcrsoas — more ricb — niDre respectable, as it is called; but they 
who achieved the victory were the narking people. 

And what did they fighl for? They were not iminediiitely goaded on by huu- 
gtt; ihey had oat been subjecteij tu any Ein|>ular act of oppretisluti. It was nut 
ibis ; but the IvrantB hail sail/, " They shall be slaves." Aod how did the peuple 
ktiuw this? They knew it because the Goverumetit had aiiuouLced its desi^ tu 
dii two tbiut^B : — to put a tolat end to the liberty u[ the press — that wag had 
enough — but the other was a million times more important — it was to deprive the 
people uf the right to choose their representatives freely. Gentlemen, it is this 
tliat bringi the French Itevulutiun home to us — that makes it uur cuneern i it i* 
thii vihich calls on us to be gntteful to the people of France, aod to contribute 
according to our ability towards assunging; the distress of the widows and orpbana 
which the Revolution has made. They had not heeti immediate!)' oppressed, as I 
said before; nolHidy had come to cbdp them down; but they knew wliat was 
coming. The ordinances showed that it was determined they were no longer lo 
chouse their own representatives ; or, aci-iirdiiig to the expreisipn of one uf their 
own papers, Pulipiac was going tu make them rotleu buruughs, and treat them as 
the aristocracy treat tbe people of England. These were the grounds of the French 
Itevolutlou; the Guvernment had in effect said this to them -.— " Jr you will iiut 
furn out and fight, aod beat us, we will nuke you sulimlt to such a Goveromeut as 
tliey have in England. Ybu shall have a chamber of deputies, and a ciiamber of 
peers; and there shall be all the forms and ceremonies pertaiuing to liberty. But 
you shall be placed in tbe same eilualion as the English peupie are in, and have uo 
more real representation than they have." The consequence was, that tbe French 
shed their hlouil, and died, rather than submit to be treated iu tlie manner .that tbe 
boroughmuugeiB treat the people uf England. 

Such are ibe reasons why we ought lo applaud the French, while we ought also in 
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jrnment, I think there is no complaint to be mnde as 
1 any ages, bad a King, Lords, and Commons; and Eng- 
land has been very great and bappy, and 10 slie again may be, under that form uf 
Government. 1 have, therefore, no complainl tu make ahuul our form ; I am not dio- 
puied to dispute about words ; I say that we want no changein therouH, liuttbat we 
want B great cliauge iu tbe subbtance— a very great change indeed. This aris- 
tocracy of ours — fur ive have very little cause in vomplnin uf the royal part of our 
Government — that is nearly as much deprived of its righ1> as ourselves; we are all 
governed by an arisiucracy, and parlicnlarly by that branch uf It lliat is called 
borough muDgers ; however, to speak of the whule, it is an aristocracy which 
uoturiously governs the country. Indeed, this is never denied; aod the writers on 
tbe Garecnnient side uf the question, maintain that our happiness consists in this. 
What! is it to be supposed that if there be a body of men, who have the sole 
aud exclusive power to make laws — to impose taxes — and lo bestnw those taies upon 
themselves aud tlieir fomilies ; is it to he supposed thai they will not lake care uf 
themselves ? — that they will not take the taxes from tbe labouring classes, and all 
others but themselves, and heap them on their own families ! I'his is notoriously 

Hut perhaps you will permit me to take the aristocracy, aud trace it along, and 
see Uow they have gone on by degrees absorbing tbe wealth of the cummunity, and 
making a large portion of the people the must miserable that can be. 

Gentlemen, the time was, and it is not far distant, when there were no pooi^ralea, 
and no church-rates. What then, were the people neglected I No; they were not 
neglected, but taken better care of than now ; fur a large portiuu of tbe property 
of the cuuniry — houses, and lands, and timber, belonging tu what is called the 
church, but belonging, in fact, to the clergy, as trustees lor the nation, together 
with the tithes, relieved the puor, repaired tbe churches, aud nssisled tbe stranger, 
tlie widow, aud the orphao. Eciglaod was, in this i-especl at least, the happiest 
country on the earth. By and by a change uf religion came, and uf that I iliuuld 
think nothing ; but tliere came also a change uf the property. This great mass of 
property, wliicb was iu fact pulilic property, in trust fur the whule nation, was all 
taken from the clergy by act uf parliament. Well, if tbe property had been taken, 
and divided among the people ac large, it would perhaps have been a guod thing. 
fiut, nu i it was taken and grasped by the aristocracy. From this very source, the 



DakeoFBednsTdbadlMDOawwDf frouiidin Cambridee, wiHi iramenM eitaUtU 
Tavisluck, Wobuni, Cuvent Gardcu. and Si. Giles'. Aye, gentlemeu, UU Grace uut 
ou\y hidds the gmund uii which Ouveiil Garden atanda ; but he bIsu pogacsscs tbe 
ligbL li) make me, and all whi> Jive within auy reasauable distance rrain the marktl, 
pa.} lo bim h Ibi i>ii every cabbage and carrot we get. And lie ii^ an inslauce uf the 
many. He has a large Elice, but uthers have larmier lUces than he, and aEnr)n|r&t the 
whule, an imnienBe mass of praiierty, Mmauuting bi mure than <ine-lbird of the real 
property or tbe nbide kiiigdiim, li divided. The French had a revulullou, and tbey, 
tiKi, abolished ibe Calhulic religimi ; tliey turned away llie der^ ; but nbal did 
they du with the properly ? Tbty put it up ta aiUCtiun, and appruprialed its proceeds 
to the aiTairt of the nation. Vea ; blackguards, as they have been called ; bluuily 
Uevolutiouists — Alheitta — SaDs culuttei — as [lie aristocracy buve called ibeoi : — 
wicked rullians as tbcy were, they were still liuDest enough when they look the pru- 
peny away from the clergy to put it up Tu auction, and empluy the money Cor public 
purpuses. This is the difference between a sani culutte ItevolutiuDr ' ~ 



ir and piety as we knc 



cRefon 
But this aristucracy, ta Tanioui for i 
to be; Ibis pink of an arislocracy— a pattern lo ihe world— met with some little 
dillicully in gettin); Chit property trausferred tu tbeoitelves. It was all verv well, when 
they first got it, but it ui liappened that there was originally hut half a RerorDidlion 
made in religion. The first king took away the lands, and said, You niusl be 
Catholics still, if yuu would pouess tbe property. He was fallowed by a son, who 
■Bid, " Vdu must be Prulestants, or yun cuinotbave tbe property." This was a 
diliicull}'. What I noble- mi uded men turn apostates '. But they did not hesitate lung ; 
ihey parted with tbeir religion and kept the estates. Ub, yes, Ihey became excellent 
Proiestanis in the rei^ uf Edward VI. They made Tom Craumer'a prayer-bouk, 
and thoutfht it a sort of holy wink to take tbe property away frum ihose pricsls who 
laugbt a religiim that was idolatrous and damaable. But, as tbe happiness of man ts 
uoC to be of lung duration without interruption, this youn|: king died, and bii successor 
-wouMhavethem all Catholics, or take theirestBtes away. Faith ! they all turnedCalbo- 
lics ! The Pope sent them a Cardinal- bishop to give tbem abtolution, and they went 
downon their marrow-hours in WeE[miaster-ball,beggiDg pardon ofGodand tbe Pope 
fur having been guilty uf being Pnitestants, and making Turn Cianmer's prayer-book- 
Here, ihcn, they were quite happy. They bad got back into the bosom of thecburcb, 
and gut the property too. Faith '. this uufortuuate queen only lived (iy^ yvars, end 
ber successor would faave all Pruteetants. If tbe&e were nut historical facts, to be 
appealed to by every man wbn bears me, I should not dare (o say any-tbiog so in- 
credible as I am sayioR of this pink of an aristocracy. But, they had now gat a sove- 
reign who was Dot tu be Juked uicb. He haid, " Turn Protestants again, or turn out 
of your estates." Hark they went again, and re-enacted the prayer-book which they 
had ordered lo be burnt. All of thein turned back again into the Protestant church, 
and kept the estates. It is, Iherefure, clear that the aristocracy are not such an ob- 
siinale breed as some imagine them to he. Many say, upon the subject of reform, 
" They never will give way." Don't despair 1 if it come to be a question between 
returm and the estates, my life for it tbcy wUl give way. it is uur business tu per< 
anade them that this is tbeir interest. Try pacsuasiuu upon tbem ; I am fur rrcom- 
■peuding uu violence, except hard words; but if you appeal to tbem properly, and 
convince them that ibeir estates depend upon reform, my word for it, that tbey will 
grant it with as much facility as Ihey tumeil Catholics or Pruteslants. Wheu ihey 
gut back lo Proteslantism, there they remained; they bad to do with a queen, whose 
life happened to be longer than most of theirs ; and she was not lo be triSed with. 
These estates, tuo, were always tender thiu|^ ; they knew how tbey had come by 
them — that acts of parliament bad conferred them ; aud yuu wdl find, if you look 
climely into tbe history of the country, that tta is has beeu one of tbe great prevailing 
causes uf their desire lo keep all real power out of tbe bands of tbe people. I repeat, 
Ibat the poasession of Ibese estates, and the fear of being called to part with them, 
has been one great cause of tbtir desire (o keep all real power ont of ihe bauds of the 
people. Alark their conduct at Ihe time of the Revolution of ItiSS, which has been 
(Xinipared lo this Revolution in France. What I a Revolution made by a foreign 
army, placing a foreign king upon Ibe ihruoe, in despite of the people, and for the 
ariilucracy ; this Revulutluu like the recent une in France ? Gentlemen, yon know 

Mark bow they epproacbed to that event. Before the death of Elizabeth, tbe peo- 
ple demanded souiethitig from the church properly, for the relief of the poor and the 
stranger. They &aid the poor Here relieved formerly, and why i)pC now i At last 



n ftirrieren yean to grt soibeAhi-fnitDf thewestatss, 
fur tbe pUrpu«e5 uf their originak destinatioD , in the 43rd year of her rei^ii, an act 
paSEed, makiog permaneut relitir Turthe distressed and furllie repair oF tbe cliurchee. 
out, how was it made ? It shiiuld have been made by no aesessaient on the church 
Htatpq, wbich the arislvcracy hid got. Justice says, the poor ought tu he provided 
for out of ibefr former iiiheritauce. Hut this was not the case ; the aristooracy kept 
the estates, and threw the burden of the poor on the whole of us. It would oot be 
very un reasonable, ihereForc, if ne were to demand of tbein to be so good as to keep 
the poor out of those estates. They are aware that many things of that sort would 
be talked of in a. refurmed parliaineut, and therefore, they say It is better not to 

At the Revolution, what did tbey waat to get rid of James II. for ? How had he 
ofleudct them ? By wanting to do that which George IV. did the winter hefore the 
last. The people of England did not complain of being overburdened with taxes ; 
but the kingwanted to do what the last kins did, the last winter but ime — to place 
the Catholic oa an equality of civil rights with the Protectant. That was all lie aaked 
to do, and all he wanted to do. Hut,tbou);h this did not olfcndche people, it g;reatly 
oDended the aristocracy. Eugland was then within a few years of the time wheu 
the property had been taken rroin the church and givan lo the aristocraey ; and it 
was within fewer years of the time when it bad been taken back from Ihe aristocracy 
for the useofthe nation. For while the repuh^c lasted, England looked hack a Httls 
Into old accounts. Upon the restoration of Charles the Second, however, the estates 
were taken back again and given to the aristocracy, who have ever since retained 
them, fn the reign of James, therefore, they were not above thirty years from the 
time wheu their property had been ukeo away for the use of the untion. It wat 
ail fresh ill their recollections. "Ab!" saiil the aristocracy, " if the Catholics ar« 
put on au equality of tights with us, why should Iha/ ]to% have Ihe properly too? 
Why should not the whole of the reformation be undone, if part of it be undone ?" 
They determiiied, then, to make a ''glorious Revolution." However, the people 
were not very well couteot with it. They were grumbling from the time of the 
revolution to 1715, and then the parliament, which nad been elected for three years 
(for (he people had always thousht it necessary that there should be a new parlia- 
ment eveiy three years, tu praveilt the members from beeomiog independent or for- 
getful of their constituents), the parliament which had been elected tor three years, 
elected thenuelves for another fniir years, and passed a law, saying, that it should 
alwayi be elected fur seven years in future. Thus was this fundamental law uf the 
country subverted, and the compact between the king and the people jet at nought, 
ituder the pretence that electious treated disturbances, and gave power to factions to 
disturb the harmony of the government 1 The same reason would tike away all 
eleclitins. We are now feeling the consequences of this act. The moment this bill 
passed, and the representatives found ihey should have to face their constituents 
'le aristocracy went to work, to take all power, bit by hit, 
out uf the hands of the people. The Ainertcau and French wars grew out of Ibis, 
and ID 1793, they had brought things tu such a pass, that Mr. Grey laid a petition at 
the bar of the House of CommouB, asking tu prove — what I believe he would be very 
aorty to do now — to prove that one hundred and fifty-four peers and great coinmoiiers, 
with the ministers, returned a majority of Ihe whole house — that is, the Wholr 
HoiiSB, for all efficient purposes. Sujipose, genlleraeu, we were to put any question 
to this meeting, it is very probable that there would be ueHrly half one way, and ra- 
re than half the other; but, as we should necessarily agree tii decide by the 
■ ■ ■ The aristocracy have. 
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Do jounot oWrVej genllcrocn, that while the people are eve ry-w here animated in 
applauding the French Revolution, that the aristocracy and ibu clergy are as mute 

._. . Do you find one uf them stir in the business, in any way? No ; ibev are 

to move or speak. Fortunately, we have got three of them in print. They 
had been pressed to go to a riinner wliich had been got up at the Freemasons' Tavern, 
and not liking to comply with tiie iuvitation, they must write letters. My LQRU 
JOHN RUSSELL had not Uenllh for such celebrations ! My LORD MILTON 
■aid, he approved uf this revolution, though he was so decidedly averse fmm the 

' "eg^ gentlemen, there were no tithes to take away now, they were 

iBKen away iieiore; there were no grauts, and pensions, and sinecures, lo takeaway 
now, Ihey had been all taken away before. Ob, yes; they couid apnrove of this, 
very well. Bat then my Lunl Mil tua'i circumstances would only agiirw*<16t iw tht 



reliefof tbe widows andurpliaiis llie Revolution beJiukJe. He who spend j between 
^CaoDO, kud £3000. to becume the memberora cnuoty, cap only Btfurd £10, lowardi 
tbe relief uFlhe widows and orphana of the brave fell »WB whuetfecledthe Revolution. 
Very well ; it 19 eootiRb that ne know my Lord Miltou approves of it. Tbcii there ii 
my LORD NUGENT. He sends faia written approbation o(lhe cuoductof the Frencb 
people, but be bas Dot time to attend, 'l'«u days afterwards, hawevet, he could 
find time to slip down to Cowea, and visit (be runaway king 1 Why, genllemeo, 
Eeeing the lendency of this Revolution, and the etfect^ it uiuit produce in every 
enslaved coiiiiti7, is il poisihie that tbe Grenvilles ean approve uf it? — a ramily 
who have received in SINECURES alone more than A MILLION of money l— a 
fatuily, one member of which has received 40001. a year, at Auditor of the Ex- 
cheijuer, for more thao fifty years— that is sometbiDg like 200,000/. Yes, nad for 
this enormous sum of money, it is well knowa that he never did any-thing. So far 
JVom this, that though the only thing he had to do, was to sign Kxcbequer bills ; 
■lis neglect (o do it permitted that great culprit Haslitt tu escapr, while so many 
less crimtnal were executed. When this man was bniughC before the ]uitfj;es, ibcy 
gave their opinioa that the Exchequer bills were not legal-^that they wera nut 
iHouey — never having been signed; aud upon that plea the great culprit escaped. 
Well, llieD, tbe Eicbei|iier bills were never legal — ihey were never money, for they 
had noue of them been sig;ned ; so tbat we had hundreds of thece ibings passing 
about in an illegal shape ! But, then, my Lord GrcnvUle, of course, sijcued tlie 
Excbpquer bills in future. No, indeed ; an act was passed, permitting bis clerk tu 
sign them, though he rclained tbe 4000i.a year. Judge, then, whether he is likely 
to rejoice in a cause like this 1 Another ubseevalion with regard to him, yet more 
monstrous than (bis. As tbe Auditor of the Exchequer — (he pa-sou who examines 
and checks the Bccoants uf the I'reasury — he hail 4000/. a year ;— of course, upon 
the presumption that he did liis duly. Very well. By and by he was hirasell' ap- 
poiuted first Lord of (he Treasury. The Whigs, tbe nouesC Whigs, who were then 
in olticc, of course, said, " 'I'his is unconstitutional ; it cannot he (hat a man should 
be appointed tu examine and pass his own accounts." What were they lu do ihen .' 
Why, (u appoint somebody else to the office, to be sure ? Ob, no ! they passed au. 
act to amalgamate tbe two uffiies in oue. Tes, gentleuico, the honest Whigs poued 
au act, hcginuins, ■■ Whereas it is expedient that Lord Grecville should have the 
salaries uf the two oBBces of first Lord of the Treasury, and Auditor of tbe Exche- 
ifUtT, be it enacted that it shall be lawful for him lo fill them both 1 " !t was said, 
as I recollect, that tbe Foiites— (forit was Fox— the great Fox— who himself brought 
in the hitl) — it was said, it wBS only wanted that the Foxiles should have appeared on 
tlie occasion, in the Windsor uoiforro, to render tbe thing complete. 

Is it likely, then, I ntk, that the Grenvilles should rejoice at what the French hare 
done? They did what Ihey have done, because they were about to be deprived of 
the power tu choose their own parliament ; and cve^ Greuville knows that if WB 
did this, they would not retain their sinecures for more than twenty-fuiip bouri 
afterwards. What we have tu Iki on our gnant against just now, is mock reform. 
Take my word fur ii, there will be plenty uf talking in the new parliament about 
reform. Yea ; they must uow talk about it ; they will be cunoiug enough to perceive 
thftt something MUST be done; depend upon it we shall have noLhiug sa llDgnnt 
as an uppositiun To my Lord John Russell's modest scbsnie. Ob, no 1 they will give 
bim liii four members for Leeda and Birmingham, very readily; but one thing they 
will avoid, as the sailor avoids the ruck— that is THE BALLOT. They wiU give 
tbe right of election to Manchester and Jieeds, but they will make a certain qualih- 
cation, and above all things they will protest against the ballot. " Let every man 
come up boldly and manfully," say they, " auil ^ve his vote," Ves, they'll do Ibis, 
Fll warrant ye, when their unconstitutional power is taken from tbem ; then they'll 
come up, boldly and manfully, I'll warrant ye; but till the aristocracy is put to 
rights, and society is what it ought to be, the safe way is to reit on the ballot.* 

Small as were the corruptions uf the French Governmetit — trifliug as were the 
sums of money they had to distribute — the French people would never have returned 
the last chamber of deputies, had they not possessed the ballot. Above all things in 
the world, then, if a man talk uf RKFiRn, and object to the ballot, set him down ns 
a fellow hired by your foes ; as one intending to defeat, and not to assist in carrying 
the tbiug into effect. 

• We hope every man who can by possibility layout three-pence, will procure, and 
first read himself, and Ihen lend tu bi« neighbour!, au article on the Ballot, just' 
repruiled fcum the ffejlminsler Reitteic. 



Csn mayheof beUevc'tbnt !( wb had a TMrliament rMlly cbono by th« people, we 

shiiulU be in the canditiun we now are, witli tradeEinen tbe niasl iudustciuus, fiiidiDe 
tbeniselvcB ruiueil without knuwing wliy ? Shiiuld wc be as we now are, haviug 
hundreds aud tliousands nearly starviug in every |iart of tbe cauotry,— a Tatt given 
in evidence before ibe Uousa uf (^uimrina ! Could we be tlius, I ask, if we bad a 
HuUBC uf Ciimmone cboaeii by the people — a House cbo^en by Ibe wliule people, 
without a quilificalion of property ? Isay, without, a qualificatiou of property ; for 
what is property ? It is the fruit uf labour ; labour begau before tangihla property ; 
property arose out of labour, aud not labour out of property. Every man, theti, baa a 
property in his labour. But if that were nut so clear, let nie ask yuu, Has nut every 
man a pniperty in liis body? Dolhearistucracy say," You urea low fellow, you shall 
iioi serve in the militia?" Oh, no! But suppose that an eucioy were landing ou the 
shores to take away the iiroparty in Ibe country, aud the poor men were lo say, 
" What is that to us? they are miC going to lake our pro]iertj'; why should we 
fight ? Ho* can we be treated worse hy the enemy than by you ?" 1 say that every 
roan — and a person tainted by crime is not a man, wiihin the lave, any more than is 
a: minor who is represeuted by bis piiardian — every man, I any, in tbe cor 
rich or poor, lord or pauper, has a right Co a voice in choosiDg those who an 
the laws to which he must BubmiE. 

A great deal has been said about the expediency uf this kind of reform ; that is, 
about the practicability of bringing so many men together to vote. Oh I it would 
be monstrous difGcult, they say. " There would be such a hurly-burly — such con- 
fusiou — Euch rioting! Ob! it would be outrageous and monstrous!" Why, gentle- 
men, they find uo dilTicully in making us all come to pay the income tan, or lo put 
our names down to serve in the militia. " Aye," say they, " hut you propose that 
lodgers should have a vole, as well as housekecperB." Yes, genilemen, and does nut 
tbe constable require ua lo give, in our return-paper, the namea uf our lodgers as 
well as ourselvex ? Oh I it is easy to Hud difficulties where there is no mind to do a 
thing. 1 say, and every man sees, that there is no difficulty in the ibiiig. There 
would be no difficidty in arranging tbe busiut^ss hefurehand, aud there would bo as 
little in Milling tbe votes by ballot. Yes, and they know this very well ; and it is 
becBuae they kuuw that there would be no cuurusiuo, but that all would be just and 
right, thai they will not have il so. 

1 am persuaded, gentlemen, that there is not a man among you so uojust as to 
think of taking away the vote Iruin a pauper. What is a pauper ! Why, a very 
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poor mau ; that in all. And is a roam to he punished for estreuie poverty, a 
nine times out of ten, not from any sin committed by himself, but from some 
bodily ailment, some want of skill iu his trade or prufessioo, or some calamity 
which could not be foreseen. But suppose this case. Suppuse a farmer or a trades- 
man very well off to-day, lo be reduced by lire, or flood, or some other calamity, to 
pover^ to-monow, he would then be a pauper; but would you, because of this 
misfortune, take away bis political rights? Would you tear asunder bis last and 
only stay, aud thus rend tbe heart-strings of the man whom misfoiluae had 
stricken ■' 

On these principles I have always contended fur the right of every man to vote for 
memliers of parliament. This is tbe great characteristic distioctiou between the 
free-man and the slave; aud I beg that especially the young men present wilt mark 
this as the characteristic distinction between these classes of human beings. A man 
who has a voice in clioosiug those who make tbe laws is a free-man ; the man who 
is refuied tlial liberty is a slave, though he may call himself a free-boru English- 
man, The slave has no property, it may be said ; and 1 ask, Can that man be said 
lo have any property who has no voice iu making the laws, and iu choosing those 
who lay tbe taxes upon bim ? To be sure, they can take mure or less; and as a 
French writer says, they display great intelligence in the way iu which they do it. 
'I'hey do not take it all; obi uo, that would not do. Like the farmer's wife with 
the liees, they leave UB just as much as is necessary fur ns to go oti working to 
accumulate more- But if they can takeaway part, they can take away the whole ; 
and the man who is liable to this, call himself what he nitiy, la a slave. Labour is 
property, according hi all the principles uf civil society ; but if ihey can take the 
labour from a uiau — if they can say, " Yuu Bball work, aud we will take away as 
much of the fruit of it as our discreliun shall suggest," it the man to whom Ibis 
can be said, any' thing more ihau n slave? And as To such men not being bought or 
gold as the blacks are ; why, the blacks are not bought and sold fur their blood and 
bones, but fur the labour Ih^y bring; and therefore ttie princijde is the si 
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over Eoglaad. Do you call sitcU men free, on account uf tbe colour of their skia ? 
till: but these are tbe ineu, nbu, above all utbers, should have a voice ia choosing 
(he representatives. 

I might luEDtion a hundred [hings that wimlil never have been done if the people 
had eiercised a voice in chiKisiug; the niemhen of parliament; but 1 can ddw only 
advert tu oue or iwo. The auldier and the liird are relieved from paying the postage 
«f letters, while every labuurin; man baa lo pay the pi>sta);c. I'heu, again, luok at 
the window tax.. The poor man whnse number of windows is iniall, has to pay Tor 
eighl windows at the rate of twu shilllugs each, while the lunl, fur above ISO windows, 
bas to pay but oue shllliilt; and siipeuce. Hut the most ettenaivcly cruel thing, is 
that levelled againiit persons in the middle rauki in life, for the purpose of keeping 
them from riaingtu rival the aril tocracy, I mean the probate duty. If a lord die, his 
landed estates pass qnietly to his childteu, without the payment of any tax. An estate 
worth a million, betuugiug to a lord, pays not a farthing ta<, while penoDS in tbs 
middle rank, whose property consists uf gondt, the lease and (goodwill i>f a house, and 
stock in trade, have tn pay, iti case of a iransfer of this, on a death, an euormowi tax. 
If a tradesman die, and leave a litltc property of this descriptiau, upon which his 
family is dependant fur the means uf suhsiatence, the Brst office uf the widow U In 
turn part of it into money, and carry it tu the Govcrument; while the lord and hk 
e«taleB pass wicboiit an; payment at all. We have no income tax at presenl, but it 
did exist for twenty years i and just mark the crying injustice of its character. This 
property tai — for they would not call it an income tax, but a proprrty tax — (his tax 
was Dniversaily levied, for every man was preEumeU to have property, though ^is is 
denied when we talk about ihc right of every man to vote. Very vvelL The lurgeon 
with a thousand a year, and the lord with a thousand a year, bad each a hundred a 
year to pay into the Exchequer. There, said the lord, are we not strictly Impartial ? 
Is not this must fair and equitable? Our incomes are equal, and we pay an equal tax 
tu ihe Government ! But, gentlemen, the lord cannot impose this representatiun upon 
;our understandings. It is true that the surgeon paid no heavier a tax than the lord 
■did, but ne know that the surgeon had lo work, like b horse fur his thnusaDd a year, 
and that its coucinuauce depended upon his life, and labuur, and skill, and charatr- 
ter ; while The lord's was unworked for and permanent. If the aurgeuu died, his 

[irofessional income would not fetch above three or four years' purchase, while tlie 
urd's estate would be worth thirty-tive years. When the lord dies, his widow aud 
orphaus receive the same income in aniuunC; when the surgeon dies, his widow and 
family get oolUiug, or urxC to it. Tlie fact is, that the surgeon paid eijevkn times ag 
much as the lord, while liviug, and when dead, one paid every-lhing, and the other 

Do you Iwlieve, gentlemen, that a parliament representing all classes of the com- 
mantty wouhl have passed such a law as this P We have ni> protection till we vote for 
those who make all the laws, but particularly those which take the taxes out of 
our pockets. 

In coucluaiun, I will only make one remark. I perceive from Ihe papera tliat the 
Parliament is lo meet fur the dispatch of business in the month of Otluher. It has 
greatly puzzled me lo know what it can he called together for. 1 can see nu rensim 
in the world, liefore the last Parliament was dissolved, there was a great bustle 
about a Regency Bill, which was represented as being of very pressing uecessity ; 
bat it was not broughc forward, aud t^ere is uow no appearance oF it being warned, 
fur we Itave a King who seems likely to live for at least twenty years to come. Oen- 
tlemen, I rejoice at this; from my heart I wish this King may livelong ; I am sure he 
willuot trouble us, or do us any harui, whatever lie may do to the ministers. However, 
it cannot be the Kegency Bill that hag called them together. As lo supplies of niouey, 
it cannot he for these, because you know that before they dissolved the House ^ey 
took a vute of credit, quite sufllcient you may be sure tu last them till next February. 
It puEzles me, then, to conceive why parliament is called lo-jelher in October. They 
Itave acknowledged the new ordrr uf things iu Frauce, and frum a umtive which is 
solEcient with every Iwdy— they could not help it '. Nor call it be the Revolution in 
Belgium, of which accounts have been received to- day, though if ibey did not foresee 
that, it was strange iudeed. Bat 1 will tell you what I sutpect it la — you know tliere 
can be no harm iu telling you my mind, though it should he altogether wrong. 
Well, then, I suspect that the parliament Is called together because the ministers 
■ie travelling of the gi.ld out of the country will not call fur a very 
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without haste orinJecorum ; and I tjelieve, that ifwe act properly, it milllweffeclilal. 
We niay hy our conduct torn ptl them to make some eortof reforin; anJ If they ones 
begin, tbey niu^t go on. - 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION, 



ENGLISH BOROUGHMONGERING ; 

^^ BY WII.X.IAni COBBBTT. 

^Htfnwred in the T/iealre of the Rotunda, Blackfriara Bridge, on 
^H|^ Monday, Sept. Glh. 

^^^K AOkEEABLi' to the intimftdini givvo IheI week, aad wbich iutiuiituiu you have 
^^^Hllly atlendeit lu, it it my iutentimi to ileliver nnuther lecture, ur to uiake sume 
^l^ervatioDB, for the |>urpoGe of sbowing what uugUi to lie tlii- cniiduct uF the people 
nt thii couiitfy in coasequence of the recent revolution iu Frauce, GeuUemeD, our 
mien could not bulbcMiigularly well pteasetl if they were here, to see so muiiy of the, 
wurkipg people collected togellier, <*ilh an iareatioD of [eceiviug iDformatioii. Vuu 
know nell what clisioterested psiiis tliey have taken to initruct ihc wurkiug people 
(laughter) — Low generous lliey have been — how liberally tbey have subacrihed to 
Sunday acbools, sod Nationml schools, aud Lancaaterian ScbuuU, aii<l scliuols iu 
etKTy ihape ; you know bow tbey have cuntriliuted to assooiatious for issuing' aod 
circulatiug' tracts of all torts and sizes — bow they baie seut forth hundreds aud 
Uiousands of personi lo diilrjbute their tracts gratis, oi to sell tbem a^ low as a far- 
thing a piece, or lixpeuce a score. Geutlemen, you well know all ihis (laughter) j hut [ 
would just ask you. Is it uul rather siugular, thai; while they have been doing all this 
tbey have passed laws to puuish aoy man, and must severely too, who should furuisb 
the people with cheap publications ? (Luud murmurs, and cries uf shame.) Gcntle- 
man, Mr. StHANCE, who is publishing a njck littlb History of the Frbnch 
Revolution, in weekly numbers, at two-peoceeach, would, one would thiuk, have 
Ihe government to applaud bii efforts iu this undertaking, us they wiab the people tu 
be » well informed. Not at all 1 They have a law to punish Mr. Sirauge, and to 
punish him severely too, fur publishing this history of the French Revolution in 
cheap numbers, that the people may procure it. But hfr. Strange has spirit enough 
ettliem at defiance. He means to try his strength with them, and he is publiihiug 
I he menus to continue publishing bis History lill it is completed, 
ring.) I say, then, it is very strange, that while the goverumeaC 
D takingsuch puiuB lo instruct ihc people of the working classes, by send- 
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itctirt. Tbtj were [ormiag cuDTCDtiaas, i 

erarrn. The^risljjcracj', therefore, had iheir choice, dtber tu make 
a Ttlana in pkritament, or to ptuogc ibe couatry iotu «»r. Tbey, bs you all know,. . 
cbme tbe laOer -, uul oc know, alto, tbe rcoult. Afler all the brare eiploita of ihei^ 
Freucb, we forceil Uk BuurboDS back on tbem.b]' the aid of 1,011,000, fot which wtffl 
hare now lo pay. LouU Xl'lll. therefore said, be owed bi> crown to the Prince Rc-ifl 
gent — be owed it to our punes, to be Eur«. At long as this country could be aiadela»l 
Diaiotaio bim, there he and hii fauul; ttere; when we could maintain them inuV 
louder, then the; ceased to be. This.geDllemeii, U the whole matter. Tbough iheM 
French had got the Bourbooe forced back upon them again, they had not got th«)a 
tilba back again, and liiey had, in addltioB to this eiemplion, a chamber ot.M 
•lepaties. Our gorernroent, tberefore, were not at their bean's ease. Tbey taid^jfl 
IE we buffer this to go aa, we cannot hold our ground here in Eogland without ^,9 
refuroi ID parliament; ail d therefore it was that they hatched this plot; ibat tbtjifl 
were anuuns to stimulate the Bourbons to destroy the bit of represenlation the peotd^^ 
had got. Had tbey succeeded, what would have been the cun&ci|Ucnce .' Why, thtj-fl 
would Lave turned round, aod said to us ; Puh < you are bellowing for reform ; wh]F,M 
the Freacb bad what you now waul, and you see tbey could nut go on wiib it ; thqr^fl 
have been obliged to gice it up. (Laughter aud cheers.j I rep<:at it, therefore, 'halifl 
our bo rough mongers bad the most powerful motive in the world t-ir doiug wbat thqr3 
have dune. Common sense saw that if the thing continued as it was id France, ^b^M 
chamber of deputies tetliug the king, in aaswer to his Summery speech, that IhqM 
would not give him any money till he turned out his ministers ; that they did ni4kfl 
approve of them, and would not truit Iliem with the money — oot like our shiUf^S 
shally set, »ho think they do great tilings if they merely eay a few words— ourj 
borough mongers saw that so long as ibis continued they could not keep oS reforB^| 
iu England. I repeat it, therefore, once more, that these men bad the struugcKB 
motives to hatch the plot, and to ur^e Polignnc on to ils executiuo. And now giv^X 
me leave Eu «tatea few facts, to show yuu that they did this. ^ 

Folignac, ibe prime mover ID the thing, was, as be himself used to say, seveD-^ 
eighths of an Englishman, aud that of the worst sort. Hewasboru in France, bntj 
was an emigrant; that U, one of those who ran away at the lime of the revoluciou o{V 
17S9. He came to Euglaud, ai>d here he has resided. So that being brought up Itfl 
England, having married an English viift, and having been brought up amongst dwTj 
boroughmougera, he must be confessed to be, indeed, seven-eiglilhs of an Engliililfl 
man. Well, he was choseu by the kiug of France to be an ambasiatlor — you see' tnl 
was all one concern, a kind of partnership, be being here on the part of the house j MJM 
France, (laughter,) and at last he was sent over to be the head of the cabluet. TbjM 
moment he arrived in France, the preparations for tills plot be^au. Concurrent wItSH 
his returu there appeared a pamphlet, said to be written by one M. Cuttu, recuntvM 
mendiug precisely what was beiug eflectcd. Cotlu said to Folignac, '■ Ynu bwNfl 
been a good while in Englaod, but yuu mistake the matter. Vou waut such a gd^H 
vernment in France as they have In Euglaud. There the aristocrauy, and the gofll 
Temmeot, and a few rich commoners, choose the majority of the rBpreseDMtivei,lfl 
Well, Cottu's pamphlet comes to Euglaud, is reviewed in that government publi|fl 
catiou the ^uartinlt/ Review, where it is praised to the skies. The reviewer, !■■ 
MAY, mind, says, that unless the French government put au end tu the freedom .4H 
the press, and take anay the right of representation, putting it into the bands of lltfl 
aristucracy and (he crowa, during this VEir, we may buckle on our armour fqfJM 
a quarter of a century of war. Now, how came this man — this reviewer — to knoi3 
in MAV what Poligriac did in JULY? The truth is, that the pamphlet of Cottu wu9 
written in English, and in this country too; and it was then taken over to Fraiict^ 
translated into French, and pulforlhBS theivorkof M. Cuttu. Thu& was the plot coii<l 
terted, and tbey had no more idea of itb failure than 1 have that you wiUall fall doni(l 



dead at thia moment. Tbey tbciu|lit tliey were eurt o( their mai'lc-tber called it a 
amp iCetal, that is, n stroke uf stale, aod felt &ure that it wuuld succeed lo a cci- 
taiDt;. No men were ever bd astounded as tliey were wlieu it failed. They saiv 
uo puwer tu wliich tbey could apgdy for aid ; there were no gentleroeD bnukers to 
come out 10 nasisi them, and eTeo the de-puties were ready tu risk their lives 
agaiust them. They little tbuugbt, however, that llie men who worked ia the shops 
aud manuraclories — they little thought that these were the fellows whonere t<i rescue 
their couutry from this act uf (yrauuy. They knew that they had 2U,B00 troops 
within aud aruuiid the walls of Paris, anil they had giveu the coiniuand of them to 
a general uf greol experience. And while the ^rin; was going on, and the old kiug 
WBfi playio); at cards in his palace ; some uue ran tu him, and bcsuughC him far Gud's 
sake ti> repeal the ordonnauces j he, huwevi^r, did nut leave off his cards, but 
merely remarked Ihat the Swiss would sooo put all to right ; su sura were they of 
their mark I 1 l rust there is not a eounlry in Europe, where similar strokes are 
attempted, where tlie workiug dosses would nut he found tbe same as at Paris. 

I ,WeU, the plot having failed, we became luudest ; that is, the ai 

it take some credit tu ourselves far the Epuntaoeiius cry of approhatioa which w. 
'lieard fromoue end of the kingdom to ibc oilier. This showed that however mucli 
we had been bowed down — however much sve were unlike our forefather 
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Found ibemselves deceived. Even 
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slili enough of tbe Englishman left about us to rejaici 
over tyranny. Nothing surprised our bo rough mongers 
tions of tbe people. They thought they bad them in so 
Ihea the steward, then tbe farmer, then the sliopkee|ier, 
— each one dependent upon the one above him, and all 
they believed it impossible fur any one of tbe 
from that which tbeit lord wished. But they 
at Forlsmouth amidst dock-yards, and thei 
could nut suppress the voice of the people. 

mark of their signal defeat. Tbe French king comes to England, aud ther 
under tbe protection of the republican flag of America (cheers) j every means is em- 
ployed to secure him a pnpular reception upon landing ; but be dare not land there, 
though a midst duck -yards, government men, and the immense expenditure of public 
money that is made there '. in spite of all sorts of endeavours and advices to prevail 
ujMtn the people in England not to iubult a fallen man, " their honesty " would not 
suifer them tu alk>w of tbe tyrant's laudiog, without the utterance of iheir sentiments. 
Not being able ti> land at Portsmouth, then, they sent him to Poole, the little 
despicable town of Poole ; but even there Ihey durst not land him, and were there- 
fore compelled to carry him along In the steam-boat, and get him out on the beach, 
opposite to the house in which he now hides himself. (Applause.) This conduct UD 
the part of tbe English people reflects great honour on the country, and 1 rau state, 
upon unquestionable authority, that it has produced the best effects iu France, in a 
reconciliation between the two people. (Cheers.] And why should they be enemies ? 
Fur a century at a time our furefathers were at peace with France ; and French wine 
was then as plentiful in the country as beer. Why should not the French receive 
the woo! from our sheep, and we tbe wine frum their vineyards ? It is because cer- 
tain persons find it to be their iulere'st la erect a barrier between the two countries, 
and >o raise acuslom-huuse on each side of the water. But why should that be ? 1 
trust Ihat now the limes arc coming that the mutual interest of tbe two people will 
ht the standard of public measures. [Cheers.) In order that Ibis may be ef- 
lacted, we must have men lo represent us in parliameut, as well as the French have. 
It is notorious that we have not gut tbis ; for tbe French writer, Cotlu, tells the 
people of France, that it is bad fur the people to have this representation ; and be 
afGrms that the people of England are quiet because tbey are not represented. Out 
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at of Fraoce, before be was driven away, voulJ receive a. pelltian rrom any 
of hit uibjecte. The Emperor of RuBsia, tou, will du Ihe same. But we, Eoglish- 
iDco, have been forhldden, for nearly 40 years, to present a petition to tlie kin5. If 
1 want to presGDt a petition to ibe king, 1 mnst carry it Co the Secretary of State, and 
there leave it. Bnt tbat is not pelitiouiug tbe kinz. Suppose, now, we bad a peti- 
lioa CO present a^init Mr. Peel's gendarmerie — and here 1 say nalhing either hos- 
tile or favourable to the menj they may be, for all tbat I know, quite as f^oud a body 
of men as it would fae possible to get together — but suppose we had a petition against 
Mr. Peel'* system of gendarmerie to present to bis Majesty— tbe very thing Ihey aio 
now going to do at Ealiug, and wkicb I acn sure is likely lo be done from nil parts of 
the Metroptilis and its ueigbbourhood— suppose we had a petition of this kind to pre- 
vent to the king, andtbii were faJl&wed by a great many more iif the same biud, and 
these were placed in tbe bands of Mr. Peel ; do yon think it likely, gentlemen, that 
Mr. Peel would carry Ilieoi lo bis Majesty, and say, " May it please your Majesty, 
here area great number uf petitions which are well worthy your Maj city's attention" ! 
No, it is not likely ; and therefore this is not In petition the king. Three or funr 
years ago, I recollect, Eome person who said be bad been ill-used, wished to lay hii 
grievances before the late king, and not being able to do so in any other way, he 
waited in Pall Mall, and as bis Majesty was coming out of St. James's, be threw bii 
petition into the carriage- One of the attendants uu (he king iniraedialely dashed it 
on the ground, and the man was surrounded by constables. Is (bat the right of pe- 
titioning .' (Murmurs of disapprubaUon.) Wby, gentlemeu, Ibere was only onetbiug 
reserved to us, Ihe people, at the " glorious revolution," as tbey call it, and thatwas, 
tbe right of petitioning tbe kingor either house of parliament. Now, however, we 
may congratulate ourselves upoD a change in Ihe system. The depulatiotl from 
Birminghem, as 1 have said, were not rejected by the king. He received their pe- 
tition in person, spoke to them kindly, and after they bad departed, he ordered his 
secretary. Sir Herbert Taylor, to write them an answer, and to express his Majesty's 
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desire, to do all be could to alleviate their suflering. (Im 
precedent is worth any-cbing to us. If tbe king will re 
there is an end to tbe borough mongers. Itismurethi 

come out and talk with us ; we could not desire it, for it would he utterly impracti- 
cable, and the less we desired of thia nature the more weight would it give to our 
petitions ; but to know that (he king had received our petition, and to be assured of 
this by bis Majesty, through some accredited person, would be quite enough for us. 
Gentlemen, never can it be sud in future, after the king bas received this pelitioQ 
from mrmingbain, that his Majesty cannot, nr will not, receive petitions from his 
working people, be tbey whom they may. For if that were tbe case, what would he 
the inference i Why, tbat it waa because we did uot take him a present. The peo' 
pie from Birmingham brought him a handsome presenl; but depend upon it the 
lung would never suffer it to be said that this was Ihe cause of bis receiving tiieir 
petition. No, no ; be you assured of that. (Cheers.) The king coulil not prevent 
their bringing the present; but it was not on accoant ofthe present that be received 
the petition ; but because he tbotigbt it bis duty to do so ; aud if be thought su then, 
he will think so in future. We have thererore every encouragement in tlic world. 

As to the tone aud manuer of tbe petition that 1 should wish yon lo present, I mnst 
reserve myself till Tburs|lay, vrbeu 1 will lay it before you. 1 think it will be a 
proper petition for every-body. Our virtuous parliament, our pure parliament, our 
Diatcbless parliament (laughter), have sometimes said, " Oh, these petitioat are all 
of the same kind ;" and when we have sent them in printed petilinns, tbey have ei- 
clainied, " Ob, these petitious a.re printed ! aye, they arc all the work of tbe same 
man !" Well, and why shuuld tbey nut he nil in ihe same tune * Wby should they 
sot be printed } Our rulers cummand us all lo go to church on a Sunday, and to 
pray together, in tbe same tone and in the same words ; aye, aud they have the 



prayers printed too ; yes, anri they are the Game word*, and tba fiame prayers, and 
Ibe Game bouks, IhaC ucrc uied by our furefalhers. Tbeu, as tu tlie peCidon!i being 
tbe work of the same man. Haw preposterous I Whence is tu cume tbe cumplaint, 
Di tbe pelitioii ! It must he some one man to prupose it. It must ernaante from 
somehudy, AU minda may ho ucctipieil about the same thing, but il must come From 
some oue hanil unly. All caimot take up the pen and write a petition ; and what 
ubjectiuu, therefore, can there he, that the same pelitiou come from Mancbeater and 
Suuthwark ? None. It is i>i>e of those piTirul Krouads of quarrel hatched by iusia- 
cerity, and suniethiug 1 do not care to describe. (Applause.) There ought to be 
one uniform pel i tin u; and they might be remittded that uniformity has been looked 
upon as a great thing indeeil ; tliat they have excluded men from ofGce and from 
civil rights because they did nut conform. There can, I repeat it, be no ubjection 
la a uniform petition, and if you should agree tu that which I will lay before you, 
and gu on with it, and desire in a respectful manner to present it to tbe king, I'll 
promise you it will not be williuut au eS'ecC Do you think ihat if the king had ia 
bia poisessiuD, before tbe meeting of parliament, live or tin hundred such peti^uns — 
und ai many might he eeat, with all faoility, from London— do you think that if ha 
had in bis posaeision live or six hundred such petitions, before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, do you not ibiuk, J a^k, that they would produce in his mind a conviction of 
tbe necessity for doing something fur hii people in the way of reform ! (Great 
cheering.) They say that kings can do no wrong — we know they have done a great 
deal— hut that is aa much as tu say, they caa do no right; Whereas we know that 
already his present majesty has shown the contrary. Are we to believe that the king 
would remain uncoucenled, tu much graciousncss as he shows to tbe people — as he 
ought to do, mind — but can it be believed that such a number of petitions woulil 
not produce an impression in his mind ? — that he would not have any-thiug to say ? 
We see proofs to the contrary. He had enough to say about cutting off whiskers ; 
and be has every-where shown that he can do something, (Cheers.) But bow can 
the king do auy-lhiug without seeing that be has the people at his hack > Here, 
above all things, is tbe point. We can with the greateat uncerity submit to his 
Majelty, that it is not his power that we wish to abridge ; that they are not liia pre- 
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— These are given to the king to protect us against the aristocracy. (Immense 
cheering.) 

Now, then, why are we not to nppeal to the Xing to protect us from the borough- 
mongers ; tu lay before him our sail story ; ta Teiuiud him that it baa been proved, 
and is notorious, that we are deprived of the poweF to cliuose our representatives ; 
lo show bim that he would himself be much mure a real king, and have much more 
real power to do good, if he were restored tu the full use of his prerogatives, which 
have been takeo out of his hands by this set uf dirty boroughmungers ! For, gen- 
tieracn, you know that this base aristocracy has encroached on the crown in tbe 
Eame degree aa it has on the people. When they thuughl their power in danger — that 
is, before tbey bad got the complete inasterahi|i over both — they restricted the prero- 
catives of ibc crown, and from tliat day tu this both king and people have been 
under their thumb. We all kuow that people are put into office, and pension) and 
ginecurea given, in which tbe king baa uo concern whatever. Indeed, so completely 
have the niinialers assumed llie power to themselves, that fur years, even in tbe Houses 
uf Parliament, the speech by which the king opens tbe Parliament, is treated as the 
speech of the luinisler ! Can aoy-thing he more degrading tu tbe king than this i 
Suppose that a merchant were to write a letter to any one, and tbia person were lo 
turn it about, and look at it, and einuiiue it on all aides, and then say, ■■ Ch yes, it has 
youruame to it, certainly; hut it is nut your letter; it is your clerk's 1" This, gentle 

nien, would be n state ol humiliation such as no man would submit lo be placed in. 

Nu : the speech [rum the throne should be ibe kiug's speech ; and tboee men who 
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act as bU miDiitersi ahaulU b« hit talDiitcrs — his tervants, in fact ; tbef thoolit be at 
bis Dud and call, aoil obey hiu and bis pruple tbrongh bim. (imniEaie cheering.) 
But it baa always been Bo nith tlic people, su witb the king. Id propurliun as Ibe 
power of tbe people has been cliDiiaished, has the power of the kin; been d)miaitbed|; 
■Dd OD Ihe contrary. They are both in Ebe same boat ; king and people are at the 
mercy of Ihe aristocrafy. So it has beeu for abiiuc seventy-five years ; and wb ou« 
waut to rescue bid majesty, as well as ourselves, from these base buruaghmoDgeti. 
(RCDewed applause.) 

Tbbre is one subject t wiiuld take care to submit in such a petitioD— tbe COKN 
LAWS. Wb4 there erer any-thing like this in c!ie wurld before > Can tbey be 
accounted for in any way, except that we are guvenieil by men wbo have do camltiflli 
feeliDg with the people ? The olijed of ibese laws ii to make bread dearer than it 
would be wilboul them. Aud what is it fUr, that at the lery time wlien our manufac- 
lurcrs are autTeriDg from the high price of liread— and, mind, all oth^r articles fol- 
low the price of this one— when manufacturers are ritiag up io ulber part* liT tbe 
world, and shultiug out our articles in conseiguence of Ihdr high prices — wbj* i« it, I 
aik, that at a time like this a bill i; paised to shut oot fureigo euro, which it sent id 
eieliauge for our manufactures ? They acknowledge that the people are starving in 
different jiarts of the country ; that the people of Ireland are starving by houdreiW— ■ 
Ibat whole parlibes have been duwD to receive extreme unction, surrounded by tht 
korronuf starvatioD ; and yet they pass a bill to keep provijiiuns out of the country. 
(Shame, shame.) AJe, and at lhe lame time too that Ihey are shutting the ports 
against provisions, they are taking taxes from us to encourage emigration— to lend 
lhe working people ontof tbe country. A thing so inonslrou* was never before 
heard of in this world, and never could have enisled, uulejs there were some intt- 
reit at work which blinded lhe makers of Ibe laws lu the dictates uf common »nse 
and bumauity. What is Ihe case ? The landowners promise the farmers S high 
price for their corn, and lliey, iu reluru, promise to give high rents. And for this, 
millions of people are to toil, and starve, and die. They are hi have a niouopniy of 
the very food which the people eat. They lis even the people's bfead ; the subsist- 
ence of the people, while ihey ai-e famishing fur it ; and tliej are doing this for their 
own exclusive beueflt, aud pot for any direct or coutingent good which the people can 
derive from it. it is impossible that such a tax astbis could exist fur a week, if we bad 
a parliament to represent the ptople. 

But there are divers other Ihlug-s which ciiuldnot exist if this were the case. Thus, 
}iM winter. Sir James Graham, by mistake I suppose, called the House of Com- 
BiDOs, " the nolilest assembly of freemen in the world." (Laughter.) (u about six 
ireeks after this, he produced, from one of their own wimesses, a proof, that 1 13 of 
tbe aristocracy. Called privy councillors— omitting many nt them, mind, snch as 
bithnps, and others,— hut that 1 13 of these privy councillors divided among them 
G50,D00f. a year, out of the public money— about an eigblielb or ninetieth part of the 
«bole taxes. This was only six weeks after be had calUd them tbe noblest assembly 
of freemen in Ihe world. But what did tbe noblest assembly do, when he mftde 
« motion for the names aud sums received? Oh! they gave him the reluni, to 
be sure. Not at all; they refused it. Aud wby did Ihey not give the return ? 
Mind, he did not ask for a return of Ibe relations of the II:), and of the sums 
rtceived by them; if be had done so, I dare say the amount would have beeo 
nearer a MILLION than SIX HUNDRED AND FIFT? THOUSAND POUNDS ; 
hut he only asked from the uublest assembly the names uf ibe 1 13, and they rejected 
his motion, Can any-tbtug be more flagrant than this ; Not very well ; but I will 
tell you Something which may not, perhaps, be neW to you, though it is to many 
people, and wbeu I have told it to people iu the country, I assure you they have 
ttared,— I mean tbe pension of Burke ; and I should like to know whether you can 
conceiTe of a kidy of men, speBkini; the toice of the people at lai^, isfiarlas Oi* 



pMisiaii wfllch I am uow going to describe lo esisl. Burke, who had alwtys been En 
opposilion to (he iniiiislcr Pitt, wrote a pamphlet, urgiug ihe oation tu go to war 
iflinsttlierepulilicana of American. (Hi* pniiipiilet was afWrwarils nell au&wercd by 
Paine.) He wlia, at 1 liave said, was always in oiipuaition, nuw fuuud favour in the 
tyeB of Pill, and shorllj' afterwards lie bad Iwo pcnaioos given to him, to tUe amount 
of 25M/. a year. Now, it should he known, tbat lie had himself, previuusly, 

hniuglit a. bill into parlUm^nt, euacling:, thnt tbe king should not have the power 

jou see they ware Fur Bbrldginj tbe power of the kin^— that [he kin; should not have 
the power to grant to any aiie man a pension of more than 1300/. a year. Well, 
we shall see how they managed the matter. They adhered ro the law. Oh, yes, 
they would out eaffer his raajeaiy to violate ihe law— they do every-chiiig by law— 
but tbey gut the king to graut two pensions on Ihe same day to the some man i on« 
of I200i., and the other of 13001. [Cries of sbame.J This was iu October, i;il5 ; 
and Burke died in irHB. Oh ! well, tlien, you'll say, we got rid of (he pension very 
EDuni Not at all. Once a pensioiier always a pensioner, dead or alive, in England. 
They tell on this scheme ; and if ever such a case occurred before in ihe world, 1 
think ii strange. They granted this pension nut only for the life of Burke— mind, 
liis wife had a pension besides— they granled tliis pension not only for his life, but 

fur three lives after bis death. On one oftbem there were Lord , the Princess 

Amelia, and Lord Cavendish, I believe, at least it was one of the people of the Duke 
of Devonshire, on the other there were Lord Grey's hrulher, Lord Altliorpc, and 
■amebody el<ie. Two of tbcse persons, one on eaoh pension, are slill living, aiid 
therefore both the pensions are paid to this day. 'ilius, fur above tliirty years, we 
have been paying 25D0/. n year — 75,O0Df. lo a dead man. And in their accounts the 
niiaisters have the audacity lo insert, every year, 2j00/. " 'l"o the executors of tbe 
Right Uonuurahle Edmund liurke." And as Ibe surviving parties to the pension are 
likely %o live fur many years lo cume, it is pri>l>ablc we shall have to pay 30,000/. 
uore: «u that we shall have paid nearly 100,000/. to a man for- writing a pamphlet 
Wfging ul to go to war with America 1 (Liiud murmurs.) Is there a man tn be found 
whobelieves that if the people were put to the vote, they would allow of this ? (No, 
DO.) If the people had the chuoiing of those laws, they would have wiped olt tbia 
peosioa long afu. 

Another little item is this. Suppose— but 1 will not suppose, I will relate a fact. 
Many of you reeolieet that during the lost war we bad aOermany army — I have guod 
reaada to recollect it — thai we had a German army swaggering aboot the connliy, 
lo protect us against those nasty atheistical Frenchmen who were going to rob us uE 
Mr reltgiun— 'the CO m forts of our religion — and of our wives and daughters — by the 
hft Wt do out Had these same Frenchmen su ferocious now, nor tbe women either, 
wbo become acquainted with (hem. (Laughter-) We bad Ihese German armies, 
however; their generals taking charge of whole districts-^aye, aud that iu £ng- 
hddt where (here is a law that says un foreign soldier shall set his foot here, and 
Ibat there shall lie uu standing army. My blood always boiled at tbe sight of them, 
ud lipnD oue occaiioD it boiled rather too much. (Cheers.) It so happened tbat 
•omc li>cal militia men at Ealing, not undersunding that a knapsack was as good as 
t guinea, fefoseJ to march without it. Their oFGceru tried them by a court martial. 
Bid BesMDCed them la bn flogged. But like the mice in council and the cat, they 
■ere to be flogged, but there was no one (o Sug them. Some uf Ihese German sol- 
diers were therefore sent for, who surroundeil the militia men, and they were flogged. 
The accounts of the proceedings appeared in tlie newspapers ; 1 took them, aod 
descanted on ihem in no very measured lenns. 1 expressed my indignation in a 
manner which 1 thought to become an Englishman. (Applause.) But so thought 
not the Government ; they were, Iherefore, pleased lo bring me lo trial, and sen- 
Inced Die to pass two years in Newgale, in the sodely of felons, to pay 1000/. to the 
Ungt and at tt>e end of the imprnoBmeiit lo «Dtcr into bonds ibr 5000/, to be of good 



behaviour for seven years. (LouddUapprobBiion.) I released myself from the so- 
ciety or feloDs, by pHying to tbe governor of Newgate Inelve juineas a «eek lor an 
apartmeol, Hhichhad to be macleuii abmil twenty guineas, by gratuities to tnrnkcyB, 
auil other thing*. So that 1 ivas compelled to pay twenty Euincaa a week for 103 
weeks, that I might not be put ibta the bame place as HaEwell and others, who were 
condemned la die ; and at the end of the time his late majesty was graclaiisly pleased 
lo receive for bis father the lOOOf. tine. Tliere U a ui], however, to this stury, and 
tbie ia the great thing to observe— that whea an individual sulTerB unjustly, as I have 
described, the country suffers in bira, either at first or at last. We should, there- 
fore, be careful when we see an individual oppressed, who has slutKl forward in the 
cause of the people, nut to desert him— I do not say, inind, that lever was deserted ; 
DO, the generoLU support of tbe public lias been my support through all these trou- 
bles, and kept me up, when otherwise I should have been down, i am only SByiug, 
generally, that when we see a man borne down by the government, we should show 
our friendship for him in some way or another. As 1 remarked, then, there is a tail 
to lhi» story ; it is this. Not only during the war had we lo pay these German troops, 
but since the war we have had to send Co Germany — to send abroad to the children 
and widows of those Germans who have died, to the amount of 1(10,0002. a year, la 
Khort, since the peace, those Germans who were brought here to protect us, have 
cost us ONK MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS ! And un- 
less we get aYefurmed parliameuc, our children, and our i:hlldren's children, will 
continue to pay them. (Loud murmura.) Tbey say the laies come back again to 
the people. " Oh it is of no consequence your paying taies, they all come back 
again in some shape or another." I believe it would be hard to discover how this 
money comes back to the people from Germany. Hot one word more about Iheae 
German dragoons, as to the bargain they made with ui. Ves, tliey made a bargain, 
which was this— that Ibey should not go out of Europe. And jet we had, and olilt 
have to pay them ; and what is still more provoking than the rest, we have to pay to 
tbe widows and children of such as have died. This may not seem a» hard— so in- 
mplate the state of the widows and children of our own 
n they come to the parish otBcers, what is their conduct ! 1 
lo charge against parish officers ; I am only deacribing the thing as it 
■e they treated ? They arc called paupers, and tbe least 
> going on we quietly 
sn tbe labour of these 
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the House of Commons represented tbe people. 

There is one name on the last pension list whii 
Commons through the perseverance of Lord Cochrane— one oF tbe most honest 
men, J believe, that ever sat in that House—there is one name on that list that de- 
serves notice. It is that of a Mrs. HERRIES and her FOUR DAUGHTERS. These 
Indiei I believe to he the motberand sisters of the RIGHT HONOURABLE MISTfcLR 
HERRIES, who is our Master of tbe Mint; and ynu know be is one of our ablest 
men. Now 1 should tike lo know what right these five women have to be on (be 
pension list. I should be glad to be informed what title the mother and four sistera 
of Mr. Herries have to n share of tbe labour of the working classes of Eugland ? 
What right have they to take something out of every pat of beer, every loaf of 
bread, every pound of tea and sugar, and every other article we buy i The father 
— 1 know nothing injurious to his character, mind— the father was, I believe, a 
merchant of London j and he failed in business. Bui we were not therefore called 
upon to keep him and his family, if that were tbe case we should have plenty of 
people to come for pensions, especially just now. (Laughter.) However, he could 
not live for ever. No, he could not ; but then he had a wife and four daughters 1 
Mrs. and the Misses Heiriea 1 I thought them five of the prettiest names I ever 
saw in my life. (Renewed laughter.} Bui this ia the provoking ihing to tat. 1 who 
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know Iheae people are kept out of the tuii ol the 'warkiug msn — the provoking; thiug 
ta me is, that ibey call themselves ladies, while Ibey call bim a pauper. (Cheers.) 
And we are iu Uic haliit u( pulling off our hals, and i>owin|; nud curtesyiDg to theie 
very people who are living on our tSil \ Mark the roeasure of jnalica they deal out 
to us. Svbat sayB the law they have made about assisting relations ? The law fur 
ai is, thai if a urn be able to maiutaiu a poor fat her and mother, he is to do it. If a 
grandfather be able to maintain a sou, or a daughter, or their children, or their 
children's children, they are to come to his property befiire these people will suffer 
them to come to the parish. I do not complain of the prluciple of this law, for it ii 
accordant with Scripture, vibich says, " If a man provide not for those of his ovvd 
house, he has denied the faith ; and is worse than an infidel ;" but I a^k. Are not 
those ariiloGcals who have made this law for us, themselves worse than infidels > Is 
Dutlhat mau worse than an iufidul who puts his mother and his sisters on the pauper 
list, while be is himself rolling in wealth i But this is the way with them all. 
l^ke the pension list — and it is as large as the Itiblu itself — and you will see lords, 
and ladies, and parsons, and squires, till you almost cume down tu the bees. Could 
this be the case, if we bad a parliament to represent the people ? I'he parliameut, we 
are told, hold the purse-ltrings of the iiatioo. So it seems ; and they put their bands 
hen the; like. They should be the guardians of the public purse, and so 
they would be if they were chosen by the people. Then we should not see the things 
I have just described. But these are not the hundred- thousandth part of these 
tilings ; to name them, merely, would take me to next Christmas. (Laughter.) 

Bat by way of illuitration, and to show you the monstruusness of the thing, I wilt 
just glance at the half-pay list. A part o[ the persims who receive what is called 
balf-pay — that is, who are on the dead-weight list — the whole of which, even I am 
II diiposeil tu get rid of, though 1 think that if it were reduced to the number of 
en who have heard a gun fired in hostility, it would not be very heavy— a pari of 
the persnus who receive this half-pay are clrrical half- pay-officers. It has been 
Ihougbt by most persnus thai the office of the soldier and that of the magistrate were 
t very cuu^euial to be united in one person — but there is certainly something 
irse in a uoiun of the parsou and the soldier; it is almost revoltiug to think of 
e sword of war and the sword of the Spirit being wielded by one individual. How- 
Er, at the end of the war there were about 2QDl) spirited young men, I need uoc 
leil you who they were related to, wbo were all of a sudden seized to become 
leacliers of God's word. It was surprising, to he sure, that they should all have 
been takeu thus of a sudden at the end of the war. How fortunate it was that they 
« not inspired during the couCinuauce of the war 1 (Langbler.) UuC they were 
triied as ew>u as the war was over. We make game of the Catholics because they 
believe, smgug other things, in the continuance uf miracles ; hut surely if we do nut 
ituiibl the sincerity of these young meu — and that I am not disposed tu do — here waa 
on extraordinary miracle. There they were, bonever, alt coming before the bishops, 
sod sulemnly declaring, with their bauds folded together, that Ibey believed 
themselves to be called by the Holy Ghost to take upon themselves the cure 
i Eiiuls, and the administratiou of God's word and sacranients. Very well, 
itiug; seen a good deal of the world, both of the male and the female part 
r it, (hey must have had much experience, and bave beeu admirably qualified 
J spread the gospel in the world. But It su happened that Ibcy had a sad hauker- 
iog after their old profession — uut the sword fiart of it, but the money part of it 
—this often occurs in the history of the aristocracy — (laughter)— they have always 
liul a strong penchant for money. Very well ; all of tbem got livings in the church ; 
iDmeof thtm three or four. So that there was uue nice young man holdiuga vicarage 
here, and a rectory there, and a captainship in the dragoons (renewed laughter). 
Now, there was something su monstrous in ibis thing, that oue would hardly believe 
it ludeas it were well known. Its existence many would think a good criterion to 
judge of the Hoose of Commons, But the thiog was nut seea in its worst stale till 



they struck Sir Robert Wilson from tlie list. Tliit gentleraao you well know if, «» 
a |)o1iticiaii, no favourite of mine ; as the bislorisD u( the war in Egypt he is no fa- 
Tourite of mine ; but still, I thought it so moustruue, that a brave mau, who hail 
Tought Tor thirty years, and who had perhapi scarcely any other property, should he 
struck off the half-pny list, merely because he was said — lliiiugh that I happen to 
know to be falae— beeanse it was said be did something diaplessiiig to certain 
parlies at the funeral of the late queeu ;— 1 thought this su grossly uujutt, I say, that 
1 said something about the atfair. Sir Robert Wilsou isid, << Oh 1 but ynu cannot 
thus take away my half-pay : it is the reward of my servicei — you must give me a 
oourt-maitlal." " Oh 1 " soy they, " yon mistake, my dear sir ; you mistake the 
principle. The half-pay is not tu be considered in the light of a reward for past ser- 
vices, but as a retaining fee for future services." So that there nere 2000 parsons 
raceiving a retaining fee— lilhea in one haud, and half-pay in the other— 2000 par- 
sons receiving a retaining fee for the army and navy ! Such audacious impudence 
and waste of public money were never knuwn. But Ihey do not do it now. " Oh, 
than," say they, " we arc reformed '. We want no reform now ! There's no occa- 
sion for a rerorm in parliament now ; we reform ourselves." Aye, hut you shall see 
something stiU deeper than this. They were told o( this monstrous thing by me pretty 
often, but ibey kept it on for about six years, after having treated Sir Robert Wilson 
la the way 1 have described. At last they thought they must get rid of it— ihey took 
a\ years lo do it, that they might not seem lo be bullied or frightened into it — at 
the end of six years Ihey made the reform. They said that in Future when a man 
sent for hia balf'pay, he should send in a certificate that he was nut in holy orders. 
Oh, that put an end to it, then 1 Not at all. They made this a taw, but they 
gave eighteen months before it was to come into effect j and during that time any 
man might sell out his halF-pay. (This statement excited an indescrihahle sensation 
throughout the meeting.) Do you believe that there was a single parson who did 
not sell out his half-pay ! Certainly not. But could any man believe such a thing 
existed without the most indubitable proof ? The sore t'hiog with me is, that these 
man should be living un the labour of others, whom they have the infamy lo 
call paupers. 

I trust better limes are at hand, and we are here, among other purposes, to ex- 
press our acknowledgments to the French for giving us the hope of them. I do not 
mean that we should rise on the gok-erninent as they have done ; but they have 
shown that a peofde unarmed, unorganized, hut animated by a spontaneous love of 
freedom and a resolution lo defend their liberlies, can defend them, without any great 
men to lead them ^ — chat,naked as tyrants think tbem, ibey are not naked ; they have 
got the arms which God gave ihem, and these will give them every-lhing else they 
want, when they like to stir them. (Immense cheering.) They have shown that the 
people of a lawn are not what ihey have been said to be — a flock of sheep with a dog 
at their tail when a soldier appears. The Freucfa people have sfaown that this is not 
the case, pod forbid thai ever it aboQld be the case here j 1 trust that (he goodness 
of his majesty's heart svill prevent thai; but the French have shown us what labour- 
ing men are able to dn when they bestir themselves. Their conduct has also read a 
lesson to military legions, and a good thing for the world it is, that mercenaries 
like ihe Swiss eanniit succeed against a people resolved to be free. The events of 
Paris- the transactioDs of ibe ihree days— have done more for the liherliea of the 
world than has been done for ages. After a few remarks on the revoluliuu in Bel- 
gium, to which be said the peuple had been goaded on by excessive taxation, and 
the murlilication occasioned by a heavy debt contracted for Ihe very purpose of 
making them slaves, Mr. Cohbttt concluded by requesting a geullemaii— a Freoch- 
raan vte believe— to sing the Marselloise Hymn. This was done amidst the most 
•nthusiaitii; cheering, and the meeting quietly dispersed. 



THE MARSEILLOISE HYMN.' 



And bark I 

or tyrant 

Tliey come 



I KtaudHnl flips It 
I BlHDdard flaps tli« ikici 
e buriles — Ihe blundy mi 
hloodier far iban iLen 

UP sons— ji 
D the fray, i 



We go— we so, 
And the bluuFJ of tlie Toe, ehall a< 

These perjur'J kings — these «lavi 
la it fur us they furee (he chaii 

For us — who into life have starte 
Ne'er to kuow slavery's death 
Ne'er tu know slavery's lieath 

For UB^ibe free— the iioble-mioi 



e- hearted. 



They— bat 
To flout 
to flout 

'fliey conn 



at tiliecty ! 

ce-bnrn limbs to fetteri 
our upward (bought : 



Tlion tcemWc, ye perfiJiuus 

Currupl aud servile creali , , 
Tbe host! of liberty asiemble ; ' 

Your nell'Wun recompeuie is sigh ! 

your well- won recoui pease is nigh ! 
All here are heroei— all are brolherd. 

And if they (aiiit, aud it they fall, 
The fertile earth "ill brinj forth otliers, 

Heady to die or conquer — all ! 

Then away, Sin, 

Our fathers fought the fight victorious : 

Shsll we our lathers' names dUgrace ? 
We follow iu their luotsteps gUjriuus, 

And midst their tombs their virtues trace ! 

Aud midst their tombs tbeir virtuus trace I 
Their fame — iticir deeds— their memory cherish'J, 

The brave are children of the brave; — 
We will avenge them where they periib'd. 

And BUmmuu freedom from their grave I 
■' Then away, &c. 

' This translation by Dr. Bowring, has been made expressly for " ^necdotll 9/ tltt I 
Stcand French Rcuotatioa," and will he found in Nu. 9 of that work, ' 
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Yet Mercy — from bcr altar npeakiug', 

Will cry— Restrain the aveuging blow. 
Far Bome ihere are wba^e hearta are bre^Dg) 

Whose bauits tbc bolt uf slavery Ihruw '. 

Whose hands the bolt of slavery throw 1 
itut for the tyraots— tbi>£e who seated. 

On tliroues, the best of meu condeina 
To scafTolds, — be no mercy meeted, — 

For nby should mercy smile on them ? 

Then away, &c. 



O, boly love of country 1 speed us, 

Our guide — our trnBt— uor guardian be, 
O, freedom, cheiisb'd fieedoui I lead us. 

And ftgbt fur those wbo fight for thee ! 

Aod fight fur those wbo light for thee t 
Thy voice is heard, thy Mag is Bying, 

Thy day is won — thy foenien see. 
While midst the dual in anguish dying. 

Our glory and thy irictory ! 

Thea away, &c. 
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LECTURE 
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ENGLISH BOROUGHMONGERING ; 

BT WZX.Z.XABa C0B8BTT. 
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When I lut bad the honour at addruting' vou, I promised ihat I wouU 
firoiluce this eveDiDf; that which 1 thought wuuld be a proper pelitiun fur us, the 
workiag cluBei, to present to the King \ but [ have not been abJe [□ God time tu 
da the thing to my uwq mind : however, ] uill be prepared with such a peLilioD by 
u«t MoQilay eveoin^, wheu 1 hope again to have the houour to address you here. 
(Applause.) I will have it printed on a iheet of paper, end any person who desires 
loay procure it s9 he pasict in or out, at what it will cost priottDg, which I should 
thitik will be about ooe penny. (Cheers.) The subject ii oFthe greatest possible im- 
portance to all. We have been talking abunt a reform in parliameDl for many yeara ; 
mt are »11 pretty welt satisfied that there is no remedy for the disorders of the coun. 
try and the aufTeriogs of the people without it t and it now depends, I verily believe, 
i)D yourselves, whether you sbali have it or uot. (Immense cheering,) llUaraatler, 
therefore, which requires the greatest delibeialiou ; a thing that uusbt to be doli« 
well. kOd with all the consideration that we are ab|e to beituw on the subject. 
A statement of out grievances — or at least part of tbem, for God knows that to stats 
tbem all would fill a book as large aa the Bible— but a statement of the more promi- 
nent of tbem ought to be dearly maiie, and in sucb a manner as is likely to pro- 
duce an effect on the mind of his Maiesty ; and I have not the smallest doubt of iU 
being received by the King, and also of its being properly attended to. (Applause.) 
Genllemen, ure have another encouragement, 1 am uf opinion, to pursue this courM, 
and it is this; there is every reason to think that the prime minister himself it in- 
clined to give us parliamentary reform. (Immense applause.) I know well enough 
lliat tba 6tate of parties is not what we ought in geueral to amuse ourselves about t 
bH£ WW. Ijiei. are somewhat interesting. I'hcre is a general com hi nation against the 
^(1- -"^ . •. [Strange, t\, releTni!ttr.r<nt:~Prict Thrie-pmcr.l 



.iiJ 




i Sitn partitibtyt comtutinl to turn him out. Gentlemen, HJi uot likclj 
Duke of WellingluD would like to b« turned out. (Laughter.] Nat, fea- 
ticoieu, tbat lie carei a Hg about the profit oF the thing — that must be beneath bis 
cDubideration — but it is matter o( great importance to him ai concerns biB fame. If 
he were turued out now, e&peiiiaUy b; a vut« of the House of CommoDS, he mutt be 
■ensible that he would iink dowo, not only iu the eyes uf his own cuuotcy, but also 
in the eyes oF all Europe—for all eyes are upon him. Therefore, it appears tli&t he 
will be placed in this predicament — either lu give the people parliamentary reform, 
or to be driven from his post. (Cheers.) If he come forward with a proposition for 
reform, all of aiudden, as he rlid for Catholic emancipaliun, he will do dow what he 
did then, and much more effectually ; and be will silence all bis oppoDeats at once. 
Geatlemen, ihe Whig< are talking about parliamentary reform ; they want reform — 
a very iudcGnite one, certainly, — in fact, tbey want none, or the ieast pussible ; but 
if the Duke come forward, and in the kin^G speech propose a real refurm, they will 
be struck dead, as if they bad been ihut through the bead witli a bullet. (Liiughter.} 
The Duke, on the other hand, will see that he will have the people ai his back. 
Why, ^ntiemcD, the Duke has got a head Dearly as while as miue ; he cannot hare 
a great number of years to live; and it must, tbereFore. be a matter oF coorera to 
•od hit days well ; to be sure it roust. He caunot want his fame to be taniislied — 
In bis last days, to be heaten by the Whigs, or by auy-hody else. He has plenty pf 
wealth, and he knows this, that by giving the people pBrliamenlary reForm be would 
not only secure bis property far himself, but fur bis descendaols. He wouU not only 
have all ibe people to protect his immense estates ; but iustead of grudgiup; him, or 
saying he had too much, they would say he had not halF enough^lor the generosity 
of ihe people always exceeds the benefits they receive. (Applause.) 

The times, then, 1 say, are propitious — most propitious For obtaining reFurm. 
Tbeu, on the other hand, the example oF the FreniAi people is not very consoling to 
the borough mongers, Ih^ have shown that soldiers are nut omniputeiit — that the 
working classes, when they choose to muster, um assert liuur own rights, and can. 
succeed in aiSErCog them. The lohject which h»i-drawirnstDgeiher, gentlemen, 
■tid which bas procured fur me the greathonour of addressing you, tbatveiy subject 
is a subject of sciiuiis contempladon with the borougli mongers. They know that 
inen are men, in all countries ; they know that the people of England hear of what 
It done in Prance, and they koaw this also, that there is not a working man in 
England wbo does not say to his fellow workman, in ibe field or Ihe shop, while suf- 
fering under grinding taxation, " What ! ahati'l we do as well as the French \" 
(Immense and long-continued cheeriog.) " Shall we be afraid ? Shall Englishmen, 
■t last, be afraid to do thai which the French have to well done !" They are aware 
of this feeling in the mindii oF En^ishmen, gentlemen, depend upon it, and there- 
fore they will not be in a temper lo offer very great resistance. (Cheers.) 
Under these circumstances, then, it becomes us to petition the king. Tbat is our 
ctinstituUoDat right. We may petition the booses of parliament and the king. The 
bouses of parliament we have petitioned long eDou^, God knows; we will do it 
■r^n if you like; indeed, I think I shall he for plying them again with petitiooi 
when they meet ; but the first aiul the most important thing for us is to petition the 
king. (Cheen.) 

Id the mean while, permit me to slate some of the grievances which we iholt re- 
ipenfuUy and dutifully lay before his Majesty. One tbing, above all otben, we 
ought to observe at this bme — all Europe appears to be in commotion. Even Huit> 
borgh, that little commercial republic, is in a state of half rebellion. The news- 
papers nay, it is strange (here should be riots at Hamburgh. Oh < it is n servile imi- 
tation of the French, says a correspondent of the Morning Htrald. The people at 
Hamburgh have nothing to complain of— they are so happy— so well off— tbey have 
nich a nice little commercial republic. Upofl these occagions, however, I always 
Inquire what is the matter; what have the people done these things fort "Ob, for 
DolhiDg," say tbey, WeL, but surely there ia seme reason for doing them. " No, 
none at all." Well, bat what reason do they saj they have ? "Oh, none — no, 
they have no reason ; they have done it all for nothing." Well, but surely tbey m^ 
they have some reason ; what di* they loy is the reason for their rioting? Come, 
Khat do they sag is the reason .' " Oh, the reasons thev give are all false; they arc 
very nell off; they have no reason in the world." Well, but let us hear what tbey 
du say, whether it be fabe or true. (Laughter,) Why, then, after three or fonrda/s 



it ramcDul, ihat all Ihc working people ha J to cumplain urwus tliis, — A lillle whilr 
ugu, sooie girclty heavy iaiei> were lakeu off rroin imported good) ) fhat ia, llie great 
merchants ««re relieved from some heavy laic e ; but at the lame Ititie, (liege were 
iraDlfcrred to the worklug people, gnd a tat was put upon the bread, aud the meat, 
umI even an eicite upon the milk. We ought out to be »urpri«d, Iberefure, that 
Hambui^h H in a state of revolt. Belgium complains of opprenive U»ei. Some of 
the Belgium itateB of Pnwsia — eveu at dear Haouver — the common people, do ublleia 
wiibuutBDy cause, cry out, "Down with the nobiljiy !" Why, gentlemen, the Duke 
of Wellington koons, if the baroiighmongren du out { tlie Duke of WelliiigMii known 
HNBCtfaing ahuut >be naliODG of Europe ; he knuWJi the people of moil ul them ; he 
knows what kind of persons they are ; he knows that the people of Euglaod are in a 
Bonewhat timilar condition ; that the pour man has to pay a tax offourpence-halr- 
psiDf Upon every siipenny- worth of beer he purcbaiC! ; and therefore he must per- 
ceive Ihat lomething MUST be dune. fCheen.) Tbii, ai 1 said before, I believe to 
be one of the reasoni why the Duke will propose, in the sneech from the ibrune, 
thai there should be a real aud effectual reform in the parliamrnC. I may be mit' 
taken ; if I am 1 ibaJI be very aurry. Now, before I proceed to an enunieratinii uf 
uxDC of the grievaiicea which we shall lay before the king, 1 shall make une obaer- 
vation. Whenever we propose that any-lhlng abould be effected fur the benefit of 
the people — to tepeal any laws — la remove any oppresaions i — in fnct, whenever we 
camptaiu of any-tbin)(, they cry out — " Ob, that 's an innovation," and the man who 
aiks for it it accuied of being an innovator. "Oh, you are an innovator," they 
ssyi " you are given tochan)re; you are an innovator." Now, gentlemen, I want 
a change, il H true, but I am no innuvati)r~I am againat innovation. I complain of 
DO grievance Ibat is not of modern date j it is of inuuvationg that I complain, and of 
notltiuf else; — because they have not adhered to the ancient lawa of the country. 1 
will mention four or tive iustancea, Ly way of specimena i and 1 here lay, that the 
reigD of George IV, ha> befn marked with greater innovatioDS — greater alterBtiuns in 
1 the laws affectin* the cummun people, than in all the reigns that have occurred since 
the passing of Magos Ghana. This is a bold assertion, but It has been formed after 
the nost deliberate consideratiou and eiaminalion, and 1 state it here iu the most 
deliberate manner. I will mention a few of these. 

In tb* year 1818, two bills— very little things we think these liills, generally,— in 
ibt year 1S18 two bill* were brougbl into the House of Cummous, and passi^ into 
Itws, irbfrii totally rhauged the situation of the labouring people. These hills al- 
Itacted very little notice in London ; we are here too thickly put together iu one 
|dac«, and too much engaged in getting money for the lax-gBtnerer, to pay attention 
em (a those things wbicli most materially affect ui. Two bills, however, whidi, iu 
Ibeyear I have nacied, parsed into laws, have totally changed the siluatiun ul the 
labonring people. These billa were introduced and carried through the House of 
CoBiDODS by Mr. Stuboes Bouhnb, and they made the most material alteration in 
the poor-lmws. Gentlemen, I bad the honour to stale to you the other night, that the 
poar-lawi orifiaated in consequence of the properly originally appropriated to their 
laffoTt baving been taken away from the people. The poor-laws did, however, in 
SDUe iBcaiare, <upply the place of these ; more degradiDEly, not so houuuraUy, not 
W mucb ID the spirit of Christian charity; hut (till the poor-laws of the 43d year of 
dUTcignnf Cliiabetb, did, if ^thfully adhered (a, in sotuemeaaure supply the place 
trftbe origioal estates. These lawa said this; That do person in England should 
from want of food, clothing, or shelter, whatever may have been his previous 

, or whatever the causes which had produced his poverty. Now, these laws 

from the latter end of the reign of Eticabelh, with some trifling alterations, 
^tbcjear 1818. In this year, the two hills of which 1 have spukm were brought in 
and p«Med. And what was their effect ! 1 beg your attention lo the alteration itow 
■■de h the eondmon of the working classes. The first bill enacted, that in futare, 
in tbc le e ttngi of vestries, not every parishioner should have a vote — not, as it had 
sly, that every retC' payer should have a vote, and no more; but in 
to Ihii, that for every fifty pounds that a parishioner paid ai a rental, be 
wmiD nave aDOtber vote. So that some had ten votes, aud other* but oHi. Now, 
jonaee liow ifais law was made in favour of the rich, and to the disadvantage of tb* 
poort bona it look away the power of that data of perHiaj who were the iwireat i» 
die poor, and therefore had the greater sympathy with them. The poor bws oii- 
[iaally provided, that tbere ttraold be a common feeling between fotnc of 





the rate-pB>ers and tliose nlio needrtl relief j fur (oine of tliMt wLo paid 
aud liud the power to grant lelief, wore very near to tbuse wliu required il. 
And so it should be. But tbii bit! took uway all that sympathy ; it s«t aside all the 
small rate-payers; the rich iieeeBEacily orerpowered ihem, and became lordi or the 
Teslry : they then became, geullemen, what the House of Commona bas so lung 
been. The decided majotity of the vestry were rich, aud all know that they have 
leas feeJlag for the poor than those nearer to them. But it di<j not slop there. Not 
fiatiiGed with what be had here affected, Sturges Bourue bruught id aoutherhill, 
ivbich, iu fact, was lo take the power out of the bands of tbe magistrates and over- 
seers, and transfer it to the select vestries. Tbe mode of relief was this, — If ■ mau 
needed relief, he was to go to the overseer (who was elected by tbe vesiry) ; if 
the overseer refused him relief, be weut to the nearest magistrate, who gave an 
order for relief, and the overseer was obliged tu comply. The prutectioD In the poor 
man, tbeo, whs utarly aa complete as it could bave been. But this was all done 
away with by the select vestry bill, about wbicb 1 am speaking. The select vestry 
was to decide as to the applicatiouB for relief, and the overaeer whs not to relieve — 
unless a, man were ]ust going to die — without the sanction of the select vesti^, that 
is, a vestry chosen by persons voting as 1 have before described, the rich having the 
sole voice, because their votes neccEsarily constituted tbe majority, Tbe iDHgistratc 
was forbidden to order relief, and the overseer was not permitted to give relief, ea- 
cept with tbe permission of the select vestry. [Cries of shame, shame.) Thus are 
tbe poor stripped of the great protection afforded by the sympathies of those who ara 
not far removed from them in their circumstances, and who know not bow soon they 
may be placed in exactly the same eituatiof). 

Now, ibiiu^h the effects of these bills a^e not so much seen in London — we have 
loo many rlbauds and fine clothes here to see them — though the effects of these bills 
are not su mucli seen in London, tbey have totally changed tbe situation of tbe 
people, and such sulfering has taken place in consequence, that the like bas been 
seen in no country iu the world, unhappy Ireland only excepted. Now, we should 
complain of these laws as iNNoVATiONSi tbey are new things, and we shoulil try to 
get rid oF them. (Applause.) 

The next thing I wilt meulbu, is 
place, it is a very odd thing lo say t 
inal I if they were to extend this Ib> 
should see its strangeuess at orict 
pheasants, and hares, and these no i 
perty tu ibe amount of lOfli. B year, 
perty,Bmuuutiiigto]50J. Theselawq, 
of mankind ; becauEeall wild an iniais remain in a state ot i 
by no man. Tbey are no man's property; tbey are givei 
how is it possible for a hare or a pheasant, who is here to- 

to-moriow, to he called tbe property of this man or that ? tiow can any man pre- 
tend to have a property in a thing like this ? Blackstone himself Las remarked upou 
tbe no reasonableness aud absurdity of tbe thing — but the game laws were made for 
the rich. (Cheers.) They were severe enough iu the time of Blackstone, the punish- 
ment was great enongb then, for uaijualified persons killing game, or having it iu 
their possession. But what have they made it now I What has it been made during 
tbe reign of George IV.— tbe reign of iuuovatioas > The utmost penalty before, was 
this, That if a man were seen in pursuit of game, or with game in his pueseuion, 
there was a penalty of live pounds to pay, which might be taken by a distress un 
his goods. That was tbe utmost punishment ibey couTd Infliot. But what bave Ihay 
done since? Why, now they bave dooe this; and judge you ol the heart- bu ruing* 
thai mu^l exist in every village in consequence : you bear of (Igbts between poachers 
and game~keepers, but tbey soon pass from your minds, and you know not how the 
country jails are crammed full of poachers and felons, whom the game Uws bave 
made sueb. The law now is :— ibat if a man be in the pursuit of game, or ont 
iu the night, as if be were in tbe pursuit of game, that is, armed with a club 
or a gun, or any other instrument calculated to kilt game, be is liable to be 
taken by force— it is not done as it was before, by informatioD — no; a man may 
be taken by force, be taken before a magistrate, be committed to priton, be tried at 
Ibe quarter srsiious ;— and fur this act, being out at night in quest of a hare, a phea- 



ionovation in the game laws. In tbe tint 
man. You shall not meddle with ■ wild ani- 
I sparrows, and blackbirdt, aud, linnets, we 
tint there are ojity three things, partridges, 
a may touch, unless he possess freehold pru- 
copyholH, or some other deacriptioua of pro- 
BlackstOhe said, are a gainst the natural rights 
emaln in a state of nature, and can be claimed 
by Gud to all men ; aud 
ay, and tweuty miles off 



a partndgt, — tbcK )uiticn, whu ira thcniBelvBi the game prBserien, mind, 
iia'e ins power of trnniporClug B man fur seven years. (Luud murmurs.) Now, 
this is an ianavacion, if tWirtariE of inaovaliuTis. But i>eTliapB, a> prjv<ik.iug a part 
of the thing as any is this : A Ultle wliile a^, a Mr. Goocb was asked. How many 
poach ere were la priton in Suffolk' His ausner was, oaly about forty-three or 
forty-rour. No wander, gentlemen, that the jails are too small to bold the prisoners. 
Think of forty-three or lorty-four meu in one jail, taken away from their families, 
their labour luspeaded, they kept in idleness, and all this for Ihe preservation of game 
for Ihc rich men. And ivho maiutaius them w hile there > All of us. , So here we 
havetbls pretty law : we dare not have a hare or a pheasant in our possession — 
even to have game in one's postessiou, unless qualified — is a crime for which one ii, 
punishable by line, or imprisDnment, or both — and yet we are cHlled upon to pay for 
the pRHecutiuu uf men, to preserve this game. Whoever beard of a thing so unjust 
ai this ? We are compelled Ui pay fur all this because they have been in pursuit <if 
gine, and yet wo are criminal if we lay our hands un it, even if it he given to us I 
A mat) who should Bnd a dead hare lyinr on the road-side, would, if be were to take 
it up, be liable to a penalty uf Rve pounds 1 So that we are Iax.ed, in this instance 
at hast, for the sake of punishing ourselves. They first say, ■' 1 f you touch either 
ef thoe animals, you shall he punished ; but you ihiU pay, however, for the pre- 
■ervation of that game to us." Gentlemen, if ynu could know the extent of the 
grievance of this law, in the heart-hurniiifE and ill-will it occasions in the country, 
you would DOC wander when you hear of riots, and cuuflicts between poachers and 
Kime- keepers. Hut you may imagine something of it. Men in the country have 
■alarally a taste for game ; they have a right to it, and they feel this { they know 
Iww nnjuit these new taws are, and therefore they ire set against them, and have 
•Mb p^dging that it is not to be described. Now, gentlemen, we would pray his 
MgMty to restore this law to at least the stale iu which it was before his late brother 
. flMadetl ihe throne. (Clieers.) 

Aootbernewlaw, gentlemen, hroiigbt in by tliat softenerof the laws— Mr. Peel— 
fifftbeycall what he has done, an amelioration of the criminal code i— hut it is a very 
nnni^ 'hing that while they have sofleaed it by repealing some acta for the burning 
uf wiloliei and wiurds — for this they certainly have dune ; Sir James Mackintosh, 
}au know, has beeu a great mover in the concern — they should have passed others 
much mure severe iu their practical effects on the working man. However, Mr. 
Peel, the great ameliorator of the criminal code, brought in a bill, which passed 
into a law, makii^ It felony for any mau to take an apple from a tree. That law is 
now in force, and all the consequences of felony will fall upon a man's head who 
gels over a hedge — do matter whether he break a lock or not — and plucks an apple 
from a tare. (Murmurs.) i would say, that if it be necessary to pass such a law as 
this in BDv country, one oF livo things must be, either they must be Ihe must com- 
plete set of tyrants in the world, or the people the wretchedest thieves that ever 
lived. Tbe consequences offelony are, the forfeiture of a man's ratales, all rights he 
pMsessed, every-thing, in fact, but the mere protection of his life from destruction, 
rhege are the consequences of felony, unless a man receive a pardon ; and I iusist 
that it ii monalrous to talk of having softened the criminal code while an act exists 
■o visit a man with such a panisbmetit for taking an apple from a tree. (Applause.) 
Idooot know that the law has ever been carried iuto effect more than once, and 
that was by a parsou in Uorselsbire. But this makes no difference, the act is in 
force, and may be carried into effect at au; time. 

Another law brought in by Peel — here are the innovations !— is what is called 
llie new Trespass law. This is most important, as it characterises the reign 
Of George IV. They talk of the'mildoess of his r^ign ; of the mild and gene- 
rooi character of bis majesty ; and Peel saiil we were loo near the period of 
the beneficent occurrences which marked it, li 
force all the benefits we have derived from th- 

Cnlins to the king any ferocity of disposition- 
pew nothing about what wasdoing, hut still wc miinL luui. ai lucjc miu^ii lu 
Htimate bis "mild and beneficent government." Well, then, let us luui; at this 
new trespass law, The law of trespass was this. If a man went on another man's 
land, or properly of any description, he might bring au action against him, but if he 
did not get a verdict ^r 40i., each party had to pay tbelr own costs. The conse- 
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quenca oT tM< ulutsry law wM, UmI do iubb wu likelj' to luuku knsiber itith ■ 
veutious luit. But the law went fanber thaD this. The original Uw was made m«K 
mere when the Whigi came to reign. Yea, it has bero the Whigs niio have made 
all the bard lawi. Ai iuod as Ibe Whjga came intci power, a law was pasted tu 
enable the judge to certify that it was a maliciuus trespass of which the defeuclaDI 
had been gutliy. That coDtiited in this. If a man came frequenlty ialo my gardeu 
or field, after baviiifr been cautioned against it, then the }uclee was required lo cef' 
tify, and lie had lo pay tUe whola costs. Certainly this might he a very pro»okinj 
kinduf a trespass, s man might taj', "Ob, yes, I'll nut do you furly shillings' worth 
of barm, but I'll annoy yuu pretty well ; 111 come prelly often into jour grounds, 
and du you frequent petty miKhiefs." And no mau should be permitted to do Ibis 
with impunity. But the operaliuu of Ibis law was most partial ; it was very well for 
the rich, but very oppresiiTe for the poor. But what hare they done now ! Mr. Peel, 
the ameliorator of the criminal code, brought in a hill, which has become a law. and 
i* now in force, that if B man be seen trespaasing un the land of another — ihuugh be 
has bad DO warninF;— for instance, if you were golag across a Seld having a path in 
it, in a dark nigbt, ami were accidentally to get out of the path — this law autburiscs 
eilher the proprietor uf the field himself, or any deputy fur bim,to go outaod lelie 
the man uu the spot — not to bring an action at law — hut to seiie tbe man at once ; 
or if be cannot seize him, to |;et a warrant for hii apprehension — a warianl, a)iDil 
ye — to get a warrant for his apprehension, and to take bim before a magistrate, who 
is authorised lo assess what damages he pleases under bl. ; and if tbe man charged 
with the trespass cannot pay them on the nail, he may be sent off to jail and to bard 
labour. Well, but this is not all ; for if a trespass lie to the aniouat of more than 
6/. — and, gentlemen, it is not likely lo be to a greater amount than tl. uiiles» duue 
witb dogs and hordes — tbeo tbe justice of the peace is to take noDotice of it; then 
he is to leave tbe suiTerer to his action at law against tbe rich man. Oh, yes, tbe 
rich man is nut to be seized by the poor man, and taken before the Justice ; oh, no. 
But tbis is nut all, for any man who has a game cerlificale, and is qualified lo kill 
game, is not lo be prosecuted at all ; he is not la have bis borses, or his dogs, or bis 
followers seized, on any account. So that a rich man may come into my barlajr- 
field, trample down Ihe grain, and do me immense Diiscliief ; yet 1 dare not take 
bold of bis horse's bridle tu stop bim. or in any other way interrupt him ; but I maj 
bring my action at law. Why, gentlemen, the rich man has plenty of money, the 
poor man bas none, and therefore be cannot bring bii action at law. (Murmuritind 
cries of shame.] Is not tbis one law for the rich, and another for tbe poor? Thai 
are all things. They tell us we hare nothing to complain of ; we shall muster up 
something, however, in our pelitiou to the king, 1 warrant ye. (Cheers.) We shall 
make out that we bare just gronndE of complaint ; that we are not faclious people, 
but that we understand we have grievances, and know bow to represent them. And 
yet, gentlemen, we will complain of nothing but innovations. (Cheers.) 

Amther thing eiisls, tbe effects of which have lately been illustrated in Oafonl- 
tblre. Gentlemen, there can he neiiber nature, nor reason, nor did the law of tbe 
land ever contemplate that there should not he an inch of land un which tbe poor 
man should set his foot, or have a cow, or a pig, or a goose. But according lo tbcir 
conitrucdon of tbe Uw, the cammuns, or watte lands, as they call tbem, belong to 
certain lords of mauors and other proprietors. Whenever they can agree, tberetbre, 
they go to that famous thing that does all the fine deeds (laughter), — tbe House at 
Commons, and begin wiih a law to authorise tiiem to enclose Ihecummansi tbM is, 
to lake away the last blade of grass from those who liie on the skirts of the common. 
I know, Ihal in strictness of law, they may take it — and I know, too, if they come to 
strictness of law, that there are many IbiDgs which mii;ht be taken from tbemselfea^ 
I know that in slrictuess of law they may lake the commons from the poor people 
but according to the uiageiot the country— and our ancestors always included usage* 
in iheit estimate of public and private rights — they can do nu such thing. (Cbeen.) 
Well, from one end of England tu the other, they have been at work for forh yem 
enclosing the commons, and thus atrippiog tbe labuuring pour or the last inch of 
ground un which they conld feed a cow or a pig, or keep a bee. Nothing ha* diaie 
more mischief in England than this j nothing has more altered tbe stale of the la- 
liiiuring people. 1 know one common on which a thousand families had settled i ia 
1837 a bill was passed in tbe Commons to enclose it, -but a number of pelitioait 
among wbicb was one from myself, went up lo the Lords, praying them to Mu^S 



anil the Lordi did itup It, ■» J laved thai pari uf tlie country from the ciuel inteuliuni 
of tbete rich men. (Applauib] GeDtlemen, th.ig is nut the unly instance In whicb 
the lord) have jireviiited the iololerable oppneilons con^nted to by the Houie of 
Commont. tiuwever, a case hu recently occurred in Oxrordshire that may not be 
vilhout Its use. A cummiiD, studded round with cotta);es, had been enclosed round 
by the rich men to whom it wbi oaid lo belong. The people felt its injustice and re- 
sitted. They pulled down the banks, and 11 of them were tried at the last ■■sites, 
and acquitted, perhaps from lome flaw In the indictment; however that maybe, 
their acquittal was recommended by the Judge, perhaps from motives of hnmanity. 
tn a great measure; hawever, they were acquitted, and returned to tbeir homel. 
They were not likely, you'll fancy, to let the enclosure go on after tliis. They soou 
bad the whole uf tlie enclosure down, and a battle took place, which ended iu bring- 
ing in the soldiers. Lord Churchill, with his troop of cavalry, took fiO of the people 
prtsoDers, which they were cnnveying in (wa wagons in grand cavalcade tu the 
jail Bl Oxford. Very well. It unluckily happened that in their way thef bad 
to cross H kiud of Bartholomew fair; the people assembled were soon alive to 
the tbiag, and attacked the soldiers. 1 dare say they thought of what bad taketi 

?Uce ia Franca; I dare say they said, " Whatl can't we do as well os these 
rencbmen?" At any rate to work they went; llieir hands were tilled with 
brick* and stones, and these flew so thickly at and against the beads of tbe 
cavalry, that a sort of runniog fight was kept up till the cavalcade reached Oiford. 
In B little lime after (bey h«d got into the streets of the town the soldirri gave 
way, Bnd the prisoners were released. [Immense applause,) The soWiers were 
pursued by ihe people in every direcUon; but Ule commanders baring had 
ibe prudence not lo order them to lire Upon the people, they were permitted to 
escape. It is said, that had a single shot been Rred, every soldier bad been killed. 
(Renewrd cheers,) Now, it may be easily shown that men do not do these things for 
notbiug; they do not do them without feeling a grealdeal beforehand. They do uot 
tbos act Fruni caprice.or wauloniiesi % it could nut he from either of these (bat they 
exposed themselves tu the soldiers j im, but IlkCy felt that tu enclose the common 
was to mbihem, the poor, of the means of sulMisienee, and was monsiroualy unjust; 
Ibey IhereFure acted as they did. (Applause,) It Is true, this enclusure work has 
been going on for furly years, b'ltltba^ not slackened during tbe '' mild and benefl' 
treiirn oFGenrcrr IV." Gentlemen, this practice is a monstrous vioUtioD of every 
re ought not tu feel the less UD account of it, because we 
uo BUI iivu lii luc couuiry ttud inimedialely feel its cfTects. Our happiness depends 
im the comfort and happiness of the country people ; they produce articles of food 
for us, as wC do of olbiT descriptions for (hem. We have a common interest, and 
it is very fuolish for any man to say he does not care for what is taking place in tbe 
caulitl7 : it is participated in throughout the kingdom. (Applause,) 

Tbe altered state of the labourers iu (his country Is not unknown by any means 
V> tile parliament ; and judge you whet sympathy they have wldi them, how acutely 
Ibcy feci for tbe people, when they suffer such a state of things to continue. In 1821, 
d^g the reign, (he" mild and beneficent reign uf GeurgelV." (laughter), a com- 
Uittce was appointed by tbe House u( Commons, to inquire into tbe causes of Ihe 
^[siCQltural distress ; that means, ihe causes why the landholders do not get their 
rontl (laughter) ; and also into the causes of the vast increase in (he poor-fales. 
Tbe G«tDmiItee met. Well, "how comes this vast increaie in the poor-ratei ?" they 
inquire. " Oh, it is quite monstrous ! " Wby, the people are poorer than thqr 
aud to be, was the answer. " Well, hut what is the cause of that P Why do they 
taake tbem paupers.'" Nobody told them it was tbe taxes. However, a Mr. 
ESnan, a very respeciable farmer in Sussex, WM called as a witness, and was asked 
whit was (be state of Ibe poor in his pariah. " Very badly off, indeed," was his 
BMwer. " How many are there ou the poor-rates?" They were rather angry with 
the mu> for saying Ihey were very badly off. This Mr. Ellman, who was a sensibln 
nsn, gave them this illustration, in a very sensible nianber : "' Forty-five years ago, 
when 1 began farming, there was not a man in the parish who did not brew his own 
beer, and enjoy it at his own lire-side ; now there is nut one in the whole parish wbu 
dues (o." "The committee did not stop tu inqiiLre whether Ibis arose from tbe malt-.. 
t«t or the hop-Uu ; or whether it arose from a deficiency of wages, whif h stripfWd'tbR 
labourer of his little utensils, one by one j oh no ; this was of wrconsequence to tht 
committee. Well, by and by they bad a witness frum Wiltshire— the high sheriff* 
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the county — they asked hi 



cy asked him, " Well , how are the people off?" "Verj-'bailly ; their 

I potalccE ; tbey have scarcely atiy-thiiieelie to est ; Deithecmeatnor 
tlieu atketl him huir tb«y lived lurmerly '. About Turty yean ago, he 



would he 1 



Iheyli 
bread, Bud beer- 
asked by Bume one oo tbe committee, " Water.'' Somebody, however, remarked, 
lUat wheu a ploiigbmaa went out into the field, he must take sometbiug with him to 
rat betides potalues. " No, they ha.ve only cold potatoes ia the field 1 Here is a 
■tate of thiagg ! These facts are Doturious, and ihey are as disgraceful as they are 
Dotoriuua i aod Ihey should awakeu indignation in tbe breait of every man, |i3r- 
tlciiiarly if he have a belly-full of victuals. However, tbe committee made a report 
Id the house i to that report they subjoined, of course, the evidence, aud among the 
restthat to which 1 have referred. And what did the liaiise do ? What did they do ? 
Why, to be sure, tbcy went to work to inquire into tbe causes of this change in the 
condition of the working people. To be sure they did! I'll be bound that they fatted 
theintelvei till tbey fouod out the reason why the people fasted, or were liviog up<"> 
potatoes. I'll be bound they never quenched their thirst till they found out why the 
people did not novi brew their beer. Not at all ! They did nolhiog at all ! If there 
bad beeo one maa in that house worthy of bein§ called a representative ofthepeoplc 
lere bad been ouly one such man in the house ; with this evidence before faim. 
he not have made a motion that the haute never should separate till they bad 
inquired inUi tbe causes of this suffering ? You are quite satisfied of this (chFCrt), 
gentlemen, Ibere has nut been one word said about it from that day to this. (Loud 
cries uf shame, shame.) Can nny-lhing characlerise the bouse more than this? If 
it were chosen by the people at large ; it they fell themselves to be the represenla- 
lives of the whole of the people, would they, have acted in ihit manner ? (f(o, no.) 
No, gentlemen, tbey did not inquire into tbe causes of the privalioui and sufferiugi 
of the working people — hut they immediately set about iuquiring how it came tu 
pass that corn was so cheap, aud how tbey could make it dearer ! (It is impossible 
In describe tbe effect (his statement produced oO the audience with which the theatre 
was crammed.) Yes, Ecnllemen, they proceeded to inquire how they could ensure 
the agriculturists a higher price fur corn ; that is, how thev could ensure tbemselvei 
higher rents. Gentlemen, tbe evidence of Ellman, and of the high sherilf of Witt- 
shire, will be EoinetUitrg on which we can stale facts : it is evidence ilellvered to 
themselves, aud printed by themselves ; we have helped to pay for printing it, and 
wby should we not make use of it i 

In the year ISIS — still in the mild aud heneficCDt reign of George IV. — another 
cummittec was sitting to inquire intn that part of the poor-laws relating to the em- 

Siloynient of able-bodied persons from the poor-rates — not into the causes of the suf' 
Brings of tbe people, but into the increase of tbe poor-rates — this being in fact tbe 
thing — for they said, "If they Continue to increase as they have hitherto done, all tbe 
land in the kingdom will he eaten up — it will pay no rents." Well, among other tvit- 
nesses that came before the committee was a Mr. Boyce, a great farmer of Walder- 
share, in the county of Kent. He told them that the poor were very badly off, for 
though be gave bis people higher wages than anv-body else in tbe parish, even they 
were very badly off. He further stated that he hod seen thirty or forty .young men 
in the prime of life, aud who ought to have been at work in the fields, degrsded in 
their own estimation as well as in the estimation of beholders, hooked on to caru 
and wheelbarrows, drageing stones, because they could not get other employncnt ! 
(Shame, shame.) The chairman of the committee, lawyer Slaney, said " But wby 
no you not employ them in the fields > Is there too great a population ?" "No; 
there is not too many men," said Mr. Boyce, " for we could employ more than the 
whole of them if we had the mraoe to pay them." And why not the means I Be- 
cause, gentlemen, tbe taxes takeaway si, much, as not loleave them the meaoi. 
(Cheers.) In all manner of ways you can imagine, this Mr. lawyer Slaney tried to 
carry Mr. Boyce round, and catch bim some how or another. They crast-quetlianed 
him like they do a witness at the Old Bailey. Tbey did not like bis answers, and 
they wanted to get rid of them. " Mr. Boyce," they taid, " you have leave to 
.amend your evidence, if you will." "No," said Mr. Boyce, "1 do not want to amend 
niyt^uae!^'" Over and over again he said, " We cannot employ the men, f>ec«uEe 
we have not iftt ute^t to pay them." That is, the taxes take away so lai^e a part 
al tb* produce of otir labour. Chat we have not suffidect left lo procure the cultiva- 
tion of the land. 



(tpenon they bruugbl before tbecDmniittpe, wat an ovencerof the pariih 
of Miuster, in tbe Isle of Sbeppy, io Kent, auil clih geotleitian Elated (bat <be cun- 
victsuii buanl tbe bulks, who arc bruught oii sbore lu work iiiibepariib of Minster, 
are better fed and duthed Iban the la*>oiiriiig men uf the parisb. lu the coune of 
his eiaraiuatiun he staled that he bad beard many of the pour lueuln the pari&h say, 
thai if Ibey cuuld du It without disgrsce to tbcir families, they would coiuniit tome 
crime, in order to tirucure thetnielves (o be ttat uii board the liulkl, as convict*. 
{Hurmun.) " Ah '." said tbe commiitee, " these must be very wicked, reprobate 
men." *' No," he replied, "they are not wicked, but iuduslrlnus, well-behaved 
men ; but ihey tay, ' It Is hard that uur coudltiou bIiuuIiI be much wurte than that of 
the conricis on board the liulkt ;' onci for ihe mere saiislying uf iheir hunger, they 
wished to be among them." This evidence is printed in the report, but the report 
said not a word about Miaater and the bulks. What is the evidence printed for, if 
cot fur the members to read I Fur what du we pay 2U,01K)/. a year for reports, if they 
do not read them ? And if (hey do read tbem, what are we lu think, when there was 
nul uue man amung ibcm to say, " Fur God'» sake lei us have an inquiry into the 
matter.'' No, gentlemen, the only thin; Ibe-y wanted to iuquire about, was the 
increase in the poor-rates. 

Upon tbe same occasion, a farmer from Pelham, in Hertfordshire, who gave bis 

evidence, mentioned Bomethin); upon wliich Mr. lawyer 51auey wanttd lu establish 
the belief, that the distress v( the Jabuudng people arose (rum premature marriugea. 
Why, geutlemen, what a pretty race we abouid soon become, if none but old people 
married! (Laughter.) Mr. Slaney exaiuiued thii larmer in a smock frock. 
Slaneg — " Farmer, at what age du yuur labourers marry !" Forma — " Not very 
early, Zur ; they marry when they get about eighteen or niaeleen." Oh, no wonder 
there is such a slate of misery, tlien ; no wonder at the weight of the poor-rates. By 
tbe bye, 1 believe this Slaney has eight or nine cbildreu himselt — 1 dare say he wanta 
■ume rates, or relief. (Laughter.) However, Slaney proceeded — " But why do you 
■uffer them to marry so early .'" " Why, Zur, we he glad to get 'em to marry." 
(Renewed laughter.) Gentlemen, I am not giving you a ludicrous description uf ihe 
Ihing, but tbe very words of the parlies. — " dliu] lu get tbem to mart? 1 Why, man, 
wbai du you meau l" Farmer— Why, Zur, if not, who's lo feyther the child !" 
(Much laugbler.) Gentlemeu, we may nut be able lo re&traiu our laughter at the 
narration of this, butl assure you ills a very &erious affair. " Father tbe child 1" 
said Slauey, who, i dare Say, is a very moral siiau,," Father tbe child', wbyyoudu 
not mean lo say that ihe young women are wiib child before tbey are married I" — 
"El — always." "Eh? what always?" " Eij always." (Great laughter.) 
By atid by there came before the commiiu-e a parson from Little Horwood, iu 
Buckiugbarasbire. They asked bim if ibis was the case there .' " Yes." Oh, whM 
monstrous immorality '. However, the farmer oplained to them what ought to have 
produced au impression ou tbem, and what would have produced an impression on 
any other body of men ;— they asked him the cause of this state uf things. " Why 
d'ye see, this is merely a manoeuvre to make the parish pay the expenses of Iba 
wedding," Now, gentlemen, mark the progress of taxation and oppression. Forty 
M fifty years ago, circumstances like these Huuld have been deemed a disgraca 
among these very people. Tbe girl would have been pointed ai, marked with dii* 
grace, and not readily forgiven by her parents i now it is all cast away, and the 
reason tbe farmer gives is, that they are too puurtu pay the expenses of the wedding. 
Tbey therefore manieuvrc to make the parish jiay them. These expenses cannot be 
paid without tbe select vestry { but tbe young woman being in this state, something 
must be done, and therefore they lay hold of the man, and make him marry her — but 
tbe parish is obliged lo pay tbe expenses. Such, gentlemen, is one specimen uf tbe 
progress of taxation ; sucb one specimen of the progress of morali^, during " the 
mild aud beneficeiit reign uf Gcoi^ IV." 

But to show the extreme humanity of those landlords — the makers of tbe laws— 
and their extreme impartiality, mark one particular tai — I shall have many othcn 
to mention when I come more particularly to detail our grievances. You all know, 
gentlemen, that if a tradesman be compelled to sell his goods— his shop goods, his 
household goods, or any- thing else — there is an auction duQitobe paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of tbe fait. But there IS aDotber class of persaaswboare eiempt from this ta>< 
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tABtHMofthMaluoky mortali. 1 »ba]l in a&hart time lisvc a ula orm; tanning 
■tuck; but Ilb&ll baveuoduLy ta pay. But why should uot uy borms.my pi£i,aBil 
com, and plougbs, and other thiuics on the r^rm, pay a duty, as well as the good* in 
a tradeimao'i shop } Why, geiitlemeD, there is uu duly payable un farming stuck 
or timber sold Etanding un the laud— and this ia the wav in which it is always «old, 
there is do duty on underwoud, nor, iu fact, ou anv-lhlug oelougiug to the laud. Now, 
marli the partiality audiujustice oF tbislaw. Why is it that (his descriptiau of pro- 
perty is exempt from the duty ? — Because the landlord would have ultimately to pay 
It. For iastance : if I bad been subject to pay the luction duly on the sale or my 
stock, 1 should have calculated this when 1 took my farm, aud should havegiren less 
rent. But they passed a law to say, " When our propriy is sold, there shall be uu 
suction duty ; but when ihe produce of the poor mau s labour is sold, it aball pay a 
duly, to go partly into our pockets, aodbe divided among us.'' Such is the character 
oflhiBlaw.and j-ou will fiiit, if you examine, that while the law ia every way framed 
to favour the rich, it ia ecjually deaigued to oppress the imor. Was ever auy-thing 
more ahameful than what we behold every day of our lives? A lord, in coming 
through a turnfiike with a horse worth lOOJ. or mure, and a chaise behind it wor£ 
another 10D(., pay just the same and no more, than a fellow with a jackass cart. 
Why, gentlemen, they could make a disCinctiou iu the case of the auction duty ; 
whynot in this? No; because the distinction would do justice to the puorraan,aud 
that it what they can never do. (Cheers.) 

The other great tbitig I shall mention, and which touches evety-body, is the Cum 
Bill. Whatisthestateof the country, as they describe it i Why, there are loo many 
people; that is, they have not the means of subsistence, and therefore they come on 
the poor-rates ; and yet they are afraid of loo much food coming into (he country ! 
They have a project before them to mortgage the pour-rates to send the people out of 
the country for want of food, and at Ihe same time they pass a law to prevent food 
cominjr in '. At once, there are too many mouths, and too much food. (Laughter.) 
But this is the complaint of oil complaints, because it reaches the manufaclurert, aud 
prevents them competing with foreigners. I say that nothing but the superior skill 
and Industry of the English manufacturers would enable them to maintain any 
part of the foreign trade. And this arises chiefly from the cum laws, which are dc- 



and the law is to give Ihem a monopoly of the sale of corn and bread. I'hat 
it is ; and though the exciseman does not come into the shop (o impose a tax on Ibe 
loaf, they do the same thing iu a much better manner for themselves. And this tax 
is inade for themselves only, aud purely, and against the rest of the communt^. 
Every man of us is taxed in bis bread, in order that the riches may go into the pockets 
of the owners of the land. Is not ibis asuhject of complaint? Is noithis aninuovatioa ? 
The law passed first In 1)J15, and I believe I was the only person who petitioned 
parliament against it. 1 was then a farmer, but I saw so clearly that it would give no 
relief to the farmers, that I sent up a petition to the House of Lords, iu which 1 
_™._. ....... . tho\i; community, fur the benefit pf (he arist4i- 

it which every man should set his face, 
ird. Bj' these means, and various others, 
>u „uitt a 1.UUUIIIUU uave [iiey uiuugiii. Lud working classes ! The Scripture aayi, 
" He who will not work, shall not eat ;" hut they have studied how they can act in 
opposition to the precepts of the Gospel. If they had said, " Whereva it is right 
and expedient that those who work should pot eat, and they wbo do nut work shoold 
have ail (he victuals," they could not have acted diPfcrenily to what they have done. 
And this cruss purpose is ruuning through the whole of their doings. It is the same 
in the church as every-wbere else. Those who perform the iluty receive none of the 
pay ; une big, fat rector has three or four rich livings, and one bishop 40^0901. 
a. year, while there is a parcel of starving curates. So it is in e very-thin g ; 
-Ihey take from those wbo labour, and give to those who do not. (Cheers.) Vea, 
and they continue to lake more and more from the former, aud give more and more 
Is the latter. 



rasolvcd to Kct rid of it. (Clieera.) Wcoucbt to ._ 

cuDitil utUinml law ; U> owe our>eI%cs to be tb« sunt of thoie men who tatde tbosc 
laws which are miw tu abuied j hc uugbt to bliiili dceiily wbeu iie tliiiik on Iheae 
ihingi, aod above all we uugbt to be ashamed to talk abiiut tbem, udUbs we ore full; 
resoUed to effect a cbange. If this be not our duteruiiuatiun, »e uiight to bluih to 
call ourselvei Eugl»hmei]. (Cbein.) What dowebeholdl Within my recollec- 
tiuD, throughout the country, the people were well fed, Hell clothed, nod well 
bouMdj Euglaud was famed throughout the world for a well-clad, deceni, nujral, 
and honest people. What is our iCate now ? Wby, io iuuumerable instance!, aud 



ir maayyears during " the mild and beiieliceut reigu or George 
parts of England, people have been draniug wagous, chained or liarnci 
like beasts of burden. In Nutting ha msUi re I met tweuly men barne 



way, and in Sussex, in Hettfurdshire, aud in Hampshire, it has been ci 
tlemen, we ought to blush lo speak about such tbiugs, unless we call upon the 
people (u make an effort to get rid of tbeni. They talk about the hardtbips of negro 
«]**«, wby, it is enough tu bll us with iudiguaiiou to hear them whine over the 
■urrows of a fat auifgreasy negro in Jamaica— by ibe way, they moan over bis 
fate while they are sippiug the sugar and the colfee produced by his labour — hut it 
Sill u> with indignation to tee ibeir sympatbies called fonh in litbalf of tbe well-fed 
negroes, while their own countrymen are found iu such a coudilioa under Iheir vciy 
ej«*. (Applause.) Oh, yes, while talking about the poor dear negroet thej^ can 
look out of the window, mod lay, " Ob, it's only somemen drawing a wagon." Gen- 
tlemen, it IS very curious thst last winter the Lords were all at ouce siruck with the 
Impropriaty of this klate of things. Tbe Duke of Richmond Cdlled tbeir Lordships' 
■neutioD lo Ibe circumstance of men drawing loaded wagons, about which he talked 
very pathetically, aud io^isled that it ought not to contiuue. Wlij-, Gentlemen, the 
Duke of Richmond might have learued the fact from me tiileen years ago. Uut 
WD you wonder that the poor people are vindictive f Wbeu they come to the select 
*«sli')', they say to ibem, " Oh, yes, we'll give you relief; yes, you shall draw loaded 
wagons, like horses, and have a driver; you shall do that or starve," This I say, 
has been the case for many years— I believe they will nut attempt it again. (Cheers.) 
But the Duke of Richmond discovered it. How i Why, in the part of the country in 
which his Grace was residing, they had met with some determined resistance on the 
part uf the pour meu, who were cuodemued tbtu to labour. Tliey said to tbe over* 
seen, " We will have relief." They said, " Then vou must draw wagons j" but the 
men replied, " We will not." The Duke uf Richmond had heaid of this in 
Us own neighbourhood, aud when he found that the poor men would not draw 
wagons, ha discovered that to draw them was a very cruel thing, a very de- 
grading thing, and ought not to be. People frequently blame tbe poor man for 
resorting to violence { *' Ob," say they, '■ be only makes his case still worse." But 
we know by experience that he does not make it worse. Now and then one falls a 
victim, but he does good for the rest. Gcnllemeu, in this case, 1 believe th^ey will 
not dare lo do the same again. Amongst other things that Euglan ' - ' > ' - ■ 
boast of, was implicit obedience to her laws ' 
a contlabte ; but when laws are what ihey o 
they resisted. (Cheers.) 

Bui this drawing of wagons is not the most provoking and humiliating part of the 
iliHictioos on the people in tbe country ; though we know little of them. In many 
parts, when a man who has a wife and family becomes chargeable on the parish, 
(bey will lake good care that he shall not increase it. They shut bis wife up in the 
pDorhouse, and place the man somewhere else ; and never suffer tbem even to speak to 
each otlier but in the presence of the master of tbe workhouse. This alone would 
afford a criterion for judgiug of tbe degradation of the country. Can you blame 
■ucb a man for resorting to violence I Is it not in nature ? Let any man consider 
if be were to happen la fall Into misfortune, and should thus be separated from bis 
wife ; not be able even lo speak to her in private, — not permitted to speak to bar but 
in the presence of tbe master of tbe workhouse: aud all this with'mt his having 
committed any crime. Yet, gentlemen, ibis is the slate of England, and we ought 
qat to disguise it frum ourselves. We who know how etlensively it exists, should 
unicate it to others, and tbey shoul<| talk of it wherever they come, ai ' 
o make use of alt means in their power to alter such a state of ibiiigt. 
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Another thin^ the labourert hare to loffer— and they m«y try thii ■nfn, but tf 
[Iiey do, I am sure it will lead to « codvuI'iud Id the country — but aautncc thiu|t is 
wbat Ihcy have the impudence to lell us caonotbe dont^. Tfaey say, " Ob they caiinot 
•ell you like tliey do negroes ; you may not be quite So well fcJ,to be sure ; bijt [hen, 
you are free-born Englisiiineo, and IbeycannotsEllyou like they do thenegroeB." Now, 
geutlemen, the fact is, that Engl isbnieo cau be bought and sold, and arebou^t and 
lold, from one end of the country to the other. It as rumnioii in various part* of the 
country, to sell the labouring men for the week aud the mouth, aa it is to 'sell a 
sheep or a pig, or any other descriptiun of article. In Norfolk, last winter, (see 
what it leadB to 1) it wai Ibe practice Co bring the pour men every month into the 
church porch, and in that very place, erected for the purpuses of charity, far if y<iu 
look into the foundation, you will find that it was erected for God and tbe poor — that 
ia tbe grant always — in tbe very church porch, then, the poor were brought once a 
mouth, and sold liy tbe hamnier to the highest bidder. (Sbame, sUame.) At lea^t, 
in one parish the consequences were tliese ; the fanners who were the most active 
In sanctioning this monstrous proceeding, fuund, upon getting up in the morning, 
the spoket of all their wheels sawed through, the beams of ihelr ploughs quietly cut 
across, the shafts of their carts severed — so that ootbiug could be done in the mom- 
inc. Wheelwrights and others were wanted to repair the damage done, and thai 
labour was created, (Cheers.) All this while the poor men were laughing, to be 
sure ; such things cannot go on for ever. They have been going on d\ir\ag the teu 
last years of the " mild and beneltceut reign ofGeoi^ IV.," but be you assured that 
they will not go on for five years more (applause), under the really mild reign of 
William IV. (Renewed applause.) Gentlemen, huw could they go further ihan (hit .' 
How could they exceed the selling of men's carcases .> — for, as I said last week, it is 
not the blood and bones of the negroes that they sell ; >t is their labour ; and it ii 
the same that they sell Ibe whites for. So that it seems impossible to go hrther 
than this ; it seems impussible that they should be able, by any ingenuity, to finit 
out how to inflict a greater degradation than this. But, gentlemen, it is possihis, 
for, as far as tbe House of Commons is concerned, they have gone fanher than this, 
for they actually passed a bill to sell our dead bodies. (Shame, shami 
Gentlemen, though at the time I was greatly enraged at this monstri 
do almost wish they had passed the hilt in llie Lords, for then (here m 
an end to the thing altogether ; fur though io Loailon, where poor 
their way and die, without auy one knowing them, the sale of a dead body might 
not attract much notice, it is not so in the country. There every man is known to 
bis neighbours ; and rest you assored, that bad they attempted the thing, there 
would not have been a gentleman's bouse unburnl. The very first man's body that 
had been sold in any county in En gland, the sellers, and bu>er$, and all in any way 
connected with the transaction, immediately or remotely, would have been destroy^ 
by tbe people. I petitioned the Lords against this bill altec it had passed the Com- 
mons, and It is curious to know the secret history of the peli^on. I sent it to the 
bishop of the diocese in which 1 have the honour to reside, he being, as I conceived, 
the roost proper persou to present it. Well, the bishop received it on Thursday 
■noTDing, and ai I begged bis Lordship to present il as early as possible, he 
sent roe word he would present it on the following day. However, on the 
next day, Friday, he sent his servant to say, that when he promised me he 
would present the bill on that day, he for^t that be bad business in the 
city, and therefore if I were in a h iirn/ to have ibe petition presented, he suggested 
diat I had better nlaceit in the bands of some one else. My answer to his Lordship 
vraa, that I would by do means take it out of his hands ; that he was the proper 
person to present it, and I should therefore repeat my request that he would present 
It as early as possible. Gentlemen, a bishop was the must fit and proper penon to 
lake charge of my petition, for 1 had in it called upon the bishops in particolar, CD 
say whether, if tbey sanctioned the taking of men's bodies, and deliveriog them over 
to tbe surgeons, tbey mtist not sanction Ibe dispensing with tbe burial service, and 
if tbey dispensed with that, whether they might nut be called upon to dispense with 
all the rest of tbe service i The bishop took the petition ibeu, and when he returned 
from the city he laid it on tbe table of the house, lliere it lay, and was looked alhy se- 
veral, asif it were aicare-bird. They said," That's a very ugly thing," (laughlrr,^ and 
it seemed to give them a good deal of uneauDess. However, ihe thing was soon after 
taken np, and got rid of. I am inclined, however, to do homage to the sincerity of 
Lord Hau*c«ot>a on the occasion. He questioned the right of parliament to pass such 
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a Uw I ■< For," laid he, " If we on itU The dtail budiet of the people, what i> I 
prevent ui rrum Ecltliie their tiTuii; budieE ? " (Cliecra.) Genlleiiieu, ibe Lurd 
threw out the bill, but the paujug of it ill the Huutt! uf CamniaDs shorn what that 



iiiiniimily t 
.9 read with only lixteeu ur neveiiteen menibers in the house. Oh, 
to be iure. It was nulhing to aell the dead bodies of the poor. GentleraeD, would any 
■nan amoDg you sanctioii the selling of the dead body of a poor man, even though 
the price it fetched were applied to the lupport of olber poor people ? (Cries of, 
Nu, uo.) Onheselliugofit all* (No, no.) Aud, (gentlemen, let us not, because we 
may nut ddw be ia that situation uursdvet, let iii nut imagine that the poor, who 
were tbe objects of tlds bill, have not iheir feellagc, as well ai we have. (Cbeen.) 
Think of tbe feelings of ibe father of a family, or any other man, knowing that b» 
was p>itig to die, and contemplating at the same time that his body was to be taken, 
and chopped up, and bis body tbtis to be put upon a. level with that of the murderer ; 
for tbey did not dare, as the liurd Chief Justice told them, they did not dare to 
remove that stigma from the cliaracler uf a murderer, or there would have been do 
difTereuce made between hiui and another man. 1 »ay then, that to pass thi^ bill, wai 
to pass a law that every poor man, who died on the parish-books, ibould be punished 
after death as a murderer. But they tell us it was necessary for the purposes uf 
■cieoce. Science ! Why, who is science for .' Not fur poor people, llien if it be 
aecessary for ibe purposes of science, let them have the bodies of the rich, for whose 
benefit scieoce is cultivated. (Cheers.) Or, ^eatlemen, lei ihem take Ibe placemen 
and pensioners, if they must have subjects, as they call them, for the lieaefit of science. 
(Laughter.) What 10 reasonable, as to have the bodicsnrmen who have been subsisting 
at tbe public eipeose, and done nothing in richange for Iheir suitEnaace .' If these 
men would give up their bodies, there would be some little reason in pensions. (Ka- 

while we have been living, but you shall h»»e our can.'asFS when we are dead.'* 
(Great laughter.) On the contrary, those who had laboured, and who, very likely, 
bad been brought to death's dour 1^ excessive labour, the bodies of these men wera 
ta be takrn, and that fur the benetit oF those who had brought them inla this con- 
dition. They bad anulher argument. " Wh>," they sud, " if we don't do this— if 
we don't fell the dead bodies of the poor, thajr will lie taken out of tbe graves, and 
sold by other people. There will be smuggling ; there will be an illicit and contra- 
band trade. If we don't establish a regular trade in dead bodies, we shall have a 
contTBbaod one. They will have them 1" So then those men who could pass a law 
for authorising the hank to refuse to pay its creditors— who could pass a law to shut 
up Euglishmen in prison whenever ministers pleased, and keep them in prison as 
long as they pleased, and let them out when they pleased, without ever briuging 
Ihem to trial, or letting them know the nature of their offence— those men whu made 
these laws, could uot make a, Uw to prevent men stealing dead bodies. (Cheers.) 
What ! our omnipotent parliament could not do this? A parliament which could 
pats laws like these, had not skill enough to pass a law to prevent men taking dead 
bodies from the tomb 1 They who passed a law to protect the bodies of pheasaata, 
hares, and partridges — wild animals, which are here one hour and twenty miles off the 
next — could Dot they pass a law to prevent fellows violating the sacredness of the grave I 
I taj there was nothing mure easy than to pass such a law ; to make it felony to have 
possession of a dead body without it had been delivered by a due course of law. Gen- 
tlemeo, a reformed parliament would have a due feeliug fur the whole people, poor as 
well as rich. They talk about tbe sacrednesa of tbe tomb. Yes, it is tbe TOMB 
they mean — those they bury in the church or the vault j but those who are laid in 
the ground can have no law passed to prevent their being taken up. 

Gentlemen, these are a few of the grievances of which we have to complain, as 
having emanated from our law-makers during "the mild and bcneflcent relgo of 
George the Fourth." There are others innumerable, hut I fear 1 have this evening 
eibauited your patience. (Loud and general cries of " No, no ; go on, go on.") 
Gentlemen, on Monday evening I shall, as I said befure, bring before jou such a pe. 
tltioa as I think we should present lu his Msjeaty. Perhaps w* may he able to devise 



some method of tftkiug the signatures of those present at the time, and thus get it 
into a forward stale. (Loud cheers.) After stating that be should himself be hanpj 
at least to make one of a deputation to present the petition to the King, Mr. Cabt>ctt 



: of a deputation to present the petition to the King, Mr. Cobt 
sat down amidst the most enthusiastic applause. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE POUTICAL REGISTER 

Of Satmiay, Septtmher Wtk. 



abiitorr of Ibc remlntion in Fraocv, price 2d., br the viirrkitutpe^le. And why 
■hould fAey not have a cheap puilUalion weekly f The SIX ACTS uf Casllereaeh 
and Sidmoutb/orAiiKAu; hut let us hope that they are became obiolete. If, bon>- 
e»er, Mr. Stranoe should becurae the victim of this law, il will be ths duly of tbe 
WORKING PEOPLE, throughout the whole couotT, tomppm-t him to the utmuit of 
their puwer, in a legal way; fur it afar them that he U running- the risk. Thi» is 
the time for petitioiis to king and parHament both, for the repeal of this law, which 
iialaw takeep the viorking people in ignorance Telative taaUpahlic arid political mat- 
ten. Tbey cannot afford tu give tixptHce for a weekly publication on politics ; and 
the law farbida them to have one/or Itii than rixpence. Petitions from [he WORK- 
ING PEOPLE on this subject ought to be prepared directly, and signed by millions. 
I will draw up what I deem n proper petitiuD for this purpose, and submit It to m; 
aodience at Ibe Rotunila." 
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TO THE TRICOLOUR. 

(bV t. KOtCOB, Big.) 

Dona, dutm with j'our cutoun, ye slavci ! 

Ve despots 1 how low the proud kure 
To the KUndard of Treedom, Ibnt royally wares 

With tbe sovereigu people's decree. 
Prnclkim it aluuil, till it nngs 

Through the re^ona orearlh to the <ky. 
That Tlclorj'i rreemeu have mnde theiiiielves kings. 

And claimed their divine right From high. 
Joy, Jay to thee, land of the hrave ! 

'fb the gallant and fearlesa in loul. 
Who dared to tell Europe, leazued fMl slave with slave. 

And her deepotB iu steel-clad control, 
Thai tbe spirit uf Gaul was not dead— 

That the last drop uF hlood iu her veins 
For her ynunff righlB oF Frcerlora should gladly be sbed, 

Till her children were washed fruoi their itaias — 
Tbe pollution of ages uf crime, , 

Of acnra, and oppression, and wrong. 
From thuae libels oF monarchs whose uames through all time. 

With our Stuarts, to bhame sball belong. 
We honour thee, laud of tbe Gaul ! — 

The beacou uF light in the atoriu— 
Tbe last glurious bulwark uf uatriotg, when all 

Had perished, or cringed like the worm. 
Then up with your proud Tricolour, 

Tbe emblem uf hope to the worl<l j 
Let it wave from each mast-head, each palace and tower — 

To the ends uF the earth he unfurled. 
i«t it blanch tbe hut blood of the priest, 

OF the lordiing, the minion, tbe brood 
Of old tyrants wtaose vultures are trained to the feast. 

Whose laloDS drank deep of your bluod. 
Theday-atar of Europe bath risen ! 

Youog; Freedom's creation's hrgun ; 
At her word, out of Anarchy, Slavery, and Treason, 

^P''i''g> Light, Peace, and Order, whose sub 
O'er a new earth and heaven hath beamed — 

The liomei and the hearts of the free ; 
'TIS a glory — a triumph we dare not have dreamed, 

Aod we owe il, brave Paris, to thee. 
What honours, what wreatha of renown, 

To the heroes of Liberty due 1 
Crown, crown, on the thrones of earth's despots hurl'd down 

Our Citizen Kings who are iroe. 
, .Let US tbooouTjour brows with the fialcD 

Of victories won with your voicej 
Your example shall leach man to due yet be calm, 

ViMT viMory — man to rejoice. 
' neae, these are tbe thanks we decree 

To (be savioura of Freedom and France 1 
Not the thanks vowed by courts to new despots o'er tbea. 

When OUT Meitemicb statesmen advance i 
Then up with our brave Tricolour, 

The emblem of hope to the woH-d : 
LM it wave on each mast-head, emch palace ani) tower, 

Tu the ends of the earth be unfuiiM '.—Jlht ntrum. 
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PublUhiii!; in niini1irr<, nealk priiiMd in IKino,, cmlwIlUliril nith engnvin^ 
(tu l.r i-iiu(iiiiieil weekly,) pncr Two- pence, 

ANECDOTES OF TriE SECOND FRENCH REVOLUTION: 

Embracing DeUili uFthr Learliu); OcciirrenMS la Faria ; with Biugrapbical Sketchci 

ufthe prluci[ial actors ; derived Trum authentic suurces. 

*,* The public are cautioned against caufuunding this Work with " Annals uf 

the French RevoIuiioD." 'I'his '\s nut a mere collection of tcrapi fivm Iht neurs- 

paprri, which are ip ever^ person's faandg, IhruwD together without order or arrange- 

meuE. fauE a well-digested and detailed Ui'torical Sketch of French Affairs aiid 

, from the foriDatiun o! the Pulieuac Cabluet, to the coawlidation of 

• . .^ti. i)r — .or^i.;.. I M„..™5 of t(]|. jjriucipal persons connected 



" I am not going to give you a history, or narrative, of the recent ti 
France, yuu will find that done in a little wuik published io London, at Strangt's 
Publictilim ffarekoiue, in Paternusl^r-ruw. These numbers are published weekly, 
price two-pence, and are very well worthy of your attention." — Mr. Gibbitt'i 7Vo- 
Pemiy Trash, No. 3. 

" This little work possesses ihe rare merit of containing more than its tille-page 
would leart us to expect. Il promises anecdotes, and pvei us a history, nritten tuu 
with special reference Io the people of England, and the lessons to them which are 
derivable from H.-'—ffeekly Frte Press. 

" The work will form a most valuable addi^oo to the poor mRO's library." — Co- 
Bperal'Vt Afisceltang, Sept. 

"Thisis, without eiception, the neatest, most elegant, and one of th« best-written 
and cheapest publications ne have met wiih." — Refermers' HegUter, Sept, 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MISCELLANY. (Price fourpence monthly. 
"This publicatiou might be approprialsly sljled, ' The Workman's Friend,* — every- 
body should read it." 

The QUARTERLY REPORTS of the British Association for Pro- 
motin^ Co-iiperalive Knowledge. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, twopence each. N.B. Persons 
inquirmg ' What is Co-uperalion i ' should read these Reports. 

Mr. OWEN'S SUNDAY MORNING LECTURES* (Weekly, price 

threepence,) on an entire New State or Socirrv ; comprehending an Analysis of 
British Society relative to the Production and Distribution of Wealth j the Forma- 
tion or Character ; and Government, Domestic and Foreign. Nos. I to 9 now ready. 
Price 3d., printed untformlv with Mr. Owen's Lectures. 
An EXAMINATION OF MR. OWEN'S DOCTRINES OF HUMAN 

RESPONSIBILITY, and the InBuence of Circumslaoces In the Formation of 
Character. All the Co-operative Publications supplied. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER ; or the Art of Brewing 

clearly explained; with an Abstract of the New Act for regulating the Sale of Beer. 
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beyond my powers uf e: 
n»ul(l be proper tor ycii 
I have not been able I< 



fortunBte liabit o! my life alwnys to have my wiabes extend 
;iitioii. 1 iiLleuilpd tu have bad the iielitiuu wliich I tbougbt 
□ ado|it, pritiled ofT, anil ready fur delivery at the door ; but 
ccompliib that euticely. Oa secDiid thuuglit, buwever, it 
seemi to me to be mure proper that you should Tir&t read it, or hear it read, aod 
then give it yuur apprubaliou. Otheruiiic it would have appeared tu be mioe en- 
tirely, without receiving any-hody'9 approbation. (Applause.) The petitiou 1 bive 
had set up in type, but it is, of courac, subject to any alteratiooa which may be 
Ihoaght proper alter it is read. Before, bonever, I read this petition— before I come 
tutlie proper hu^inesi of the evening, 1 mustdujasticeta those tvhoni I have wronged. 
Gentlemen, it is too much to presume that any-body would come to hear my luru- 
bralions a secoud lime ; hut if there Bbonld happeu to he any persons here who were 
preaeat on TEtui sday last, I heg tu say that I then did an act uf iujustice to the aiii- 
IDcracy. (Laughter.) 1 then aaid that Ibeyhad doue NoTHivG towards ameliorating — 
iDwardx aoflening the laws ; that they hud been making them more severe toward 
thepoar,especially duriug the mild and benefieeiit reipi or George IV. I said, that 
the only instance in nhich [ knew tliem to have mitigated the severity of the laws 
was in repealing some acts agaiost witches and wizards ; and that, as far as I knew, 
Ihej had soFteoed ihe law in bo other rtspect. GentlemEo, 1 did the aristocracy an 
iiijuitice. They have lofteued the laws iu three, four, or five other respects; aye, 
aud that during the mild and niercirul reign of Geo. IV. Gentlemen, 1 will state to 
you in what respects they have thus softened the laws, leaviug you to guebs at their 
motives, if llicy do not sufficiently appear in their acta. 

The first instance in which they hove ameliorated the laws, was i[i aholishing the 
Uie of the pillory as applicable to certain crimei. The pillory, to he sure, was nut a 
very severe thing; but if a hisliup— his name might be Jocelin or aby-thing else— if 
a bishop happened to commit a crime which would place him iu the pillory, he Would 
be there iu the bands of the people, who would tliu^ take thework out of the bunds 
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3 Ibe biahup nbat puuUbmeut tliey 
B bishop iif tlial sort, s biahup cam- 






is abulishtd by oi 



of tUe coroman executioner, aud iuHict 
pleased. Now it UiJ sd happeu tbat tlier 
mittmg B crime whieh 1 wo'ul describe ; 
tbe pillory, tbe uec of llie pillory, as applicable ti 
mercirul ftrUticracy. (Laughter autl cheers.) 

Another inttaoce in which they have softened tbe law is tbii. The law of Eug- 
Unti, from tlw eaflSest tiinsl, ijivays punlslied fela de is~.thBt U, persons 'killiu|; 
themielveg — with the greatest severity tbe law could iuHict on a per^^oli alrtnity d^nd ; 
that is to say, bis boily was sentenced tu be buried in the crusii-iDails, and a stake 
was drivea thru ugh it. TliaChudcuutiimnl the law TorH tliuusanil yean, and it wimld 
be very easy tu show that it tras nut uaaltended with good ; tu show bow that terrible 
judgment must have deterred men rTum tuch crimes I It was, 1 say, ■ salulaiy and 
excellent law j huwever, it was severe, and uur merciful aristocracy repealed it. 
And when ? After CasUereaKli hbd cut bis throat, (Luud cheerE and laughter.) 
Gentle[iieti,it was all very well for a poor man who might hang himself ; « very good 
Uw fur IlioSB pour fellows who hung themselves iu bay-lufcs, or thuae maidens who 
dangled (rum a willnw, but it wb> very seriuus indeed when Lords bpgau to cut their 
throats, and mbs then high time (u aliulish it. (Cheers.) It would have been dilli- 
cult, to be sure, tu pass a law that should say, " Whereas such a law exists at pre- 
sent, and whereas it is unseemly and inexpedient that H lord should have a stake 
driven tliruugh his budy, be it euacted, that in luiurc this punishment shall be dis- 
pensed with whenever a Lord cuts his throat." (Laughter.) This wnuld have been 
■ little too glaring, and tbercfure (h« tliiugwas altogether abullslii.'d by our mercilul 
aristocracy. 

Another thing, which is less likely to excite any acrimouiuus Feelings, less likely 
to call into notice any unpleasilig crmtrasts, is this. Tbe law of England, from the 
reign uf GeurgG II. — indeed, it had been the common law always — declared that all 
players of profane interludes and plays — that is all actors and actresses — were va- 
grauts, and aa such they stuud in tbe Vagrant act. Well, this did nut hurt tbem much 
to be sure ; it did not break their banes ; there however they sluod for mauy years. 
But when several lords had married oclreBscs, when play-actars had liecome peer- 
esses, and particularly when one of them bad become a duchess, then It was high 
time tu take them out of the Vagraut ait (laughter) ; and a new Vagrant act was 
In fact made by uur last merciful parliament, by which players ceased to be vagrants. 

There is one other alteration. " Yes," some one may say, " Have they not made 
Catholic emancipation ? Have they nut repealed a whole batch of penal laws atnnce 
here !" Yes, they have done this, l>ut at what a price have the people purchased It I 
It was all very well to remove the penalties from Catholic peers and gentlemen; but 
what did the puple give tbein as a compensation ? The peo[>le of Ireland. The 
forty-shilliug freeholders. (The agreemeoC was this ; We will give you CathuMii 
etnancipation for the beiieKt of the aristocracy, but we will take the right of voting 
from the pour people uf Ireland. " 

Gentlemen, having now done that justice to the aristocracy which the case de- * 
mauded (laughter) , I will proceed to the proper husluess uf this raectiug, which wal ' 
tu take yunr upinion upon, and agree to, a pelitiun tu the King about parliamentai; * ' 
refurm. (Great applause.) I shall, I am afraid, he thought very tedious la this pe^ ^ 
tilion, but I beg you to reflect that we have made enough of short and loose state- W 
meiits. General statements, iuderiiiite complaints, prwluce, in such cases as these, M 
little elTect, We want, therefore, a statement, plain and strong ; a statement of the W 
prominent grievanccB uf the na^on, pruceediug from a want of reform. J first pro* ^ 



poM that ne fcliOuliI (tjte lohii inajeKty, io' a respectful and (lutifurmniiner, nliat 
■re uur mutivcs fur ndilreMin; biin ; what calls UB to give him the tranbls of receiv 
ing our peliliuut. Iiithcueit gilacc, that we should eigmit oar coafiilEocc in him ^ 
knowing hii power to ataist ami relieve at. Then to slate lo hiai the nature and 
aoiDUiit of a <(roai nuruher u{ parlieulir i:BBea in which we are aggrieved, 1 lay a 
great number of these cases, because imless we point them out parliculatly— if we 
petition in general termi ; If we aay, Fur instatiee, that we are oppt>e«aed; that we 
have not our righte, thai they have been fraiidulenlly tukin away by decrees; that 
we are ni>t reprmrated in parliainetit, and in cuiiMi|U«iice are elerpad iu great aufi 
feriag' and nii»ry i tf wc i^tate our grievances tliut geiierally, we tball liod there are 
own lo eutiiradict it : men to nay, " li U all false, you arc very well off." flui, 
gratletueu, that cannot be the ease when you come to particular farts. The party 
inuat then conlradirt ibesE particalar facts, f»r unlets he da that, all the abuse he 
can piiur upon you Is not worth one straw. (Applause.) Now, a pflition of the sort 
1 am ipeaking of, must be somewhat long; it must comprise a great deal, and have 
a eonsiderable ijuantily oF words. 1 haie made jt us short as 1 could, and much 
longer it roust have been to describe a thuusandlh part of the sufTeriug arising Frum 
the acts of the aristae racy, and infticted upon the middle and wurkiug classes of the 
people. 1 have here put together such a number uf ((rtevances, such a number of 
abases, such a number of hardships suffered by the people, as may, 1 think and be- 
lieve, awaken hi« majesty's desire to exercise bis ]>awer9 to effect our relief. (Great 
applause.) I will, with your permission, Arst read the petition, requesting the 
goodoesa of yuuc silence while I am so doing. Mr. Cobhett then read the following 
petition, muking, as he proceeded, tlie observations enclosed in hrat'kcts. 
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TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



THE PETITION of the undersigned Persong, belonging to (lie 
Industrious ClasspB of London and its Vicinity, dated thU 
15th day of September, 1830, 
Moathnmbly showeth, 

That we approach your Majeily, not as blind adorers of royalty, but as faithful 
aod dutiful subjects, whose fidelity and duty are founded in our convicllou, (hat, in 
htirtlly honouring and cbeerFully obeying your Majesty, in upholding, with all our 
might, four just prerogatives, and evincing our most pnifaund respect for your per- 
son, we best consult our own welfare, knowing (hat you are endowed with those 
prerogativee Fur the coiumou good of us all, and not for your own eictusive ad- 

That Feeling ouVseives thus bound lo your Majesty, not by harsh constraint, but 
by a willing obedience, arising fruni a due estimaleof our own interest and honour, 
regarding your person as sacred, not from servility of mind, but because you are the 
fntiiitaiu of justice and uF mercy ; taught by the laws ol uur country thatkiugl were 
node for the people and not the people for kings, regarding your kingly powers a« 
giii«ii tnyuH for the purpose of preserving the peace, the rights, and thehappineat 
•tAcpevple, aBdmore especially for the defence and protection of Ac weak against 
, of the poor against the unjust encroach meats of the rich, of the frtilll 
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rencmber th« timewhm 1 tbougliC every freth fare I hw wu Um pcettieit I ■***; J 

saw before ; go, as we gu on, we come to scimelliing which we think is still wurso tha^ ^ 
before :] — We coinplaiu of the cslabliEhuieiit of mililary asylums — [I'iiis ii as pret^ f 
a thiQS tDuchinK the wurking peujile be ever I lieard ot. 1 will be bound that uot.^ J 
tenth part of the persons present knuw of the enistpnce uf such things even tu tbi^ 1 
day.] We complain of the eslabtishmeut of military a ~ 

children uf t(4dier<; in ease and coinrorCat the public expense, the childreDuf working!^ I 
mea lieiiig', undar like circumstances, treated as paupers, while tbcic fathers are cumsiV 
jicllcd Co pay taxes to support these asylums : we complain, tbat, in accordance wiA* f 
this system of establishing a perniBaeuC military force, while the pay of the privati^ M 
soldier has been id augmented as to make it, over aud ahove bis clothiug andt 
lodging and fuel, greater than the average wagee of the hard-working utooi ihu 
soldier, like Ihc aristocracj, ia excused from pn3ing postage ou his lellers, while the 
harrl-HOrking and half-starved man, who is taxed to maiulaiu that well-fed aud wctl- 
cladiuldier, is not GO excused: we com|ilaiii, that we have been Laied tu give hnlf- 
pay, in tlie aimy and navy, tu a large part of tlie clergy oHthe established church, 
who, for tWeWe Jeais, weie reiijiviug tithes, Easlcr-olTeriugs, aud othrr dues, as 
rectors and vlcan, and at the same time receiving military ur uavnl halF-pay, and, 
who, at the end of that time, were allowed to sell, or transfer, thu half-pay, stii). j 
leaving it n charge upon this burdened and and sulTering people : we complain, Ihlfe^ 
withiu Ihe last thirty years, 1,600,000/. have lieen paid nut of the taaei fur, ai wad 
alleged, " the relief of the poor clergy of the church of England," — [Ves, we ha*^^ 
paid one inillion ail hundred thousand pounds, which makes part uf the naliuiial 
debt, aud iBBrk the purpose Uit which it has been paid] — whiir the biahups of that 
church have revenuea from ten to forty thouaand pounds a year, while ^e deans auil 
cliE^tlers have wealth enormous, while there are numbers of tlie ariatocrBtical clergy 
who have two, three, or ntore beaeticcs «ach, and whil 
uf Guitfard haa, bI this time, the gretX living of St. Mary, South am pton, includini 
the adjoining parish of South SCuaeliam, the livings of Old Alrcsford, uf Nm 
Alresfutd, and of Medstrad, a Prebend at Winchester, and the Maslorship of 9 
CruGB; — [This man, who is a peer of the realm, and one of our law-niakers, Bwallowi 
lip thu immense (|uanlity of church giruperty, while wc are taxed to relieve the f 
clergy, who do the work ;] — we complain, ihat the re 
distrSbuted, that there are " poor clergy " in this rich and luxuriuul church, but wa "" 
mure eapecialty eomplalu that we are taiced fi>r the relief ufthnae who are made 
poor by tbii scandalous graspiug of the church -revenues by Ihe aristocracy i w« 
complain, not only uf ihe weight of the taxes arising from the afore- mentioned 
causes, but uf their partial impusitiau, faliiug as they do, like feathers uu the oris- 
Ivcracy, and like lead ua the; middle and working class; we couiplain — [Mark 
IhiE, gentlemen.]~we complain, tbat the taxes on mall, sugar, tea, spirits — [Here 
are the Ihiiigs naeil by the people, by the milliuns : yes, these things are used 
by those who labour, whose families are to ba supported by their industry ; 
these things are used by such persons, and therefore one of them, any one uf 
them, pays more in taxes than all the lai)d-la:( of the kingdom] — we cumplaiOi 
that the taxes an the malt, the sugar, the tea, ur the spirits, i 
of these articles, to mure than the tax on all the lands in the kingdom : 
complain, Uiat while foreign wine pays a duty of fifty per c 
f-irciifn spirits pay rour hundred per cent, we complain, that while the good 
wiiii'h are the result of our labour or skill, pa 
timber, underwood, and other prodace of land, snld i 
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received by the pmt, lite arittocracy pay Dot oue farlbiug ; — [We kpow we ha** 
to pay, and we Iedow urbal II ainaunls lu. t kaow what luine ammiuU to, with 
■U the prccsiilioDs I lake, quite cuou;h tu maiiitaia twu labouriug meu md their 
families ; wbile tlie uiitocracy cuitlriliute nut a firthing lowarda Ihii [no luilliuus of 
oioDcy.] — Wc complaia (lEavioE out a hiiiiJred uth«r iuttaocee}, that in tha cue a( 
probates uf wilU and admiuiBtralioiK, uo tax at all it paid by the Uuil, whilea heavy 
tax i> iiaposed uu pfnunal prujierty, and Ibus, while tbe midtlle clati has to suslaiu 
Ibii cruel tai, nut a failhiug uf it falU upuu (he uwuera uf ihe laud : we cooiplaio, 
tbat, as if all these were not enutigh, a Curo Bill has been paased, and has been lu 
liirce for fifteen years, Kiving the aristurracya munopaty uf tbat neceBiary uf life, 
thuuiog out food while it was aaserled by those wliu made lUe law, that there were 
log many mouths, cumpelling DiaoHfacturen lu buy their bread dear aud tu aell tbelt 
faoda and labtnir cheap, aud sucrUicinE all tbe rest uf the cuminuQity to ibe grcedi- 
Desi at tbeuwueri uf ttiu laud : we cuiuplain, that the ganie-laws, alwayi unjust in 
priaci)>le, always at war with the rigbtt uf nature aud tbe diclates uf reaaou, have, 
wiltiin tbe lait Brtecu yean, becuine tcnfuld mure cruel than furiuerly ; fur that lu 
pecuoiary peualticl, ur thurtiinprisunuieul, furan infractiou of tbuie laws, are nnir 
added luufc imprisonnieni, corporal puniihmeut, and trauspurtatiuu beyoad the seal 
for seven jeati ; and these tuo at tbe siile discretiun of tbe justices of tbe peace, 
appoiutcd by and dismieaahle at the pleasure uf the Ministers of the day : we cum- 
plain, that the new law of trespass b as empiiwered the juitieet to iropmon puur meu, 
aud tu cause them tu be corporally puuisbcd without Buy trial, while the great Ir 
paster is left under the protection of the ancient law: we complain, tbat IbcworkiDf 
people having breu, by tbe weight of the taxes uo the necessaries of life, reduced to 
a slate of pauperism, lawt were iieit luadc tu prevent them froia obtaiuins parochial 
relief as herelofore i— [This ii one of ibe grealeBt grievauceB uf all. We that ar« 
bere never, perhaps, felt tbe aeccasity of applying to an overseer for relief : but be 
you assured of this, genllemen, that this i> uu« of the great grievances of tbe coun- 
try, and one which, if not speedily redressed, must lead to Ibe most alarming couse- 
quences -.] — we camplain, thai, wiihia these twelve years, two acts have passed, ono 
In throw all the power ol vestries intu the hands of the Uoil'iol<l"'^> aud another to 
enable ibuse landholders tu set at defiance even tbe power uf the magistrates to 
cause rclirf to be given : we cumplaiu, tbat, in consequence of Ibese la>ei, this 
munupoly in com, and the severities on tbe working pcuple, of whicli we have here 
given merely a speirimcn, the working peiiple of England, one* tbe best-fed, best- 
gIhI, and luosl moral in Ibe world, have becume the most miserable and degraded tu 
be found on tbe fare n( Ibe earth, those uf unhappy Ireland only, excepted: wc com- 
plain , that the landowners compel thrni to draw carts aud waguim like beasts of 
burden, thai they keep meu forcibly from tlieir wives for a purjiuse too gross to 
mention, that others forbid Ihem to marry upon pain uf being left lu beg or starve, 
and titat others sell them by the week or mouth by public auction : — [These are 
lamentable truths, sbanieful irutlis ; it is a sbsme tbat such things should aiist. 1 
do not ^ay, tbat we should be ashamed to look one another iu the face, while we 
suffer them, fur without combination— until the time comes— we have no power 
to refitt. But if auy one man in Eufland says these things ought to eiist, that 
Ban ought to perish that insunl he ntters Ibe word.]~We complain that the House 
of Cummuus, though fully apprised uf all this suBcriug, tbuush they have, iu evi- 
given before their couinittees, proof upou proof uf the wretchedness of the 
!, though ibey have in evidence, that tbe honest working mai^is fed worse than 



MSDMntbejailf and the hulks, thou;;b It hai been prare^ta'Siein 
thai the working people i^ommit crimes for the pxpiess purjiose of gettiqg at the 
belter fare ill tbe prisons, ihnugli ibey have been fully infarined upon hU these 
pointB, though they must be HC([UBia1e<l with the notorious facU, that the working 
people have, in man}' instauces, resorted to the food of hugs and dogs, and have in 
maoy others been actuiiUy Elarved to death, they have adopted no measure for their 
relief, but measures innumerable for their puntahment, closing, at last, with a bill tu 
authorise the keepers of poor-houses and hospitals to sell their dead bodies for dissec- 
tion, and thos, in this signal respect, pultin|; the honest, warn-out, or unfortunate 
man upon a level with the murderer. 

That to our gracious and just and merciful Kiug we complain, as of the real t^ause 
uf all these oppresiionu and suffering, that we are nut represented in that wliich is 
called, and ought to be, the Coinmotis' oi people's House of Parliament : we com- 
plain, that though it had been stated to that house in 1793, without an attempt 
at contradiction, ibatane hundred and fifty- four peers, and great commoners, and the 
trea™r¥, put a decided majority into Ibe bouse, and though, in 1809, the honte had 
proof tendered (which it would not receive) Ibal two of the Ministers had actually 
soldaseat in the house, yet when, in 1817, we petitioned fur such s reform as would 
put an end to tliese odious practices, that house, instead of listening to our humble 
prayers, passed a law which euahled the MiuUters to put us into dungeons at their 
pleosure, deprived of the sight of friends and of ihe use of pen, ink, and paper, which 
law was carried into effect with unheard-of severity and cruelty : we complain> 
that, in 181H, a body of persons, peaceably met at Manchester, for the purpose 
of petitioning the parliament to adopt a reform in tlie Cnminons House, were 
attacked by soldiers, and, to the amuunt of some huudreds, either killed, crippled, 
ur wounded : we complain, that the soldiers were by Lord Viscount Sldmonth 
thanked, in his late Majesty's name, fur their conduct on that sanguinary day : we 
complain, that the House of Common s refused all inijuiry into that memorable and 
horrible transaction, but that it, in that same session, passed six distinct acts, each 
of which further and greatly abridged our rights and liberties, and particularly two 
of them, hy which the liberty of (be press was, in effect, as far as related to the 
working people, nearly extinguished, but above all things, we humbly heieech your 
Majesty to remark, that that home, with the records of I7a3, 1809, aud 1819, before 
it, passed a law inflicting line, imprisonment, and even bautehment, ou any man 
or woniuti who should write, print, or puhlis hany-thing having even a tendency tu 
bring it into contempt. 

Thus, may it please your Majesty, we have, in all humility and dnlifulness, smIh- 
mitted to your wisdom and justice a statement of a part of our manifold grievances 
and sufferings : we have, in the sincerity of our hearts, expressed to you our Arm 
convicticm, that all Iheie have arisen from our not being represented in parliament ; 
and as the means of restoring ua to liberty and happiness, as the meaus of uniling 
all hearts in preserving the peace uf o nr country and upholding the dignity aud true 
splendonr of your Majesty's croivn, we humbly but earnestly pray, that of those 
great powers with which jour Majesty is invested for the good of your faithful 
people, you will he graciously pleased (o make such use as shall produce a reform 
in the Cummons' House, ensuring l» all adult males, nut insane and not tarnished 
by indelible crime, a voice, given by hallol, in the choosing of representatiret, and 
It sliall shorten the duration of Parliameuu. 



And y<>ur petition 



n duly bound, will everpray. 



CcStlemcn, Thnvercatt tti<! pelition vritTi as moch disttnrtnesn ae T wat Bl)!«'to 

read it with, aod 1 shuiilil now very miich like that you should adopt it, if you ap- 
(iruve of il. {Applause.) As many, therefore as wish thij pttilion bi be adopted ntid 
rrcsented to the king will hold up oue hand. (Here every hand in the place, at it 
teemed, was held Hp.) Now, gentlemrn, if there be any ouoperaon here whu really 
believes that such a. petitioii ought not to l>e adopted, will huld up his haiid. (Not a 
ciiigle band was liftrd up, and eonic amui-eineut vibe for a moment created by Bome 
one exclaiming, iu answer to Mr. Cobbetl'H request, thai such a jiersou, if present, 
would lift up his hand — " He's just gone out.") Gentlemen, you will please to ob- 
serve, that I have not brought forward this petition for tLa purpose of gratifying any 
vanity or ambition, or, in fact, any motive or desire of my own. You mu?t all be 
leDiible that 1 cuuld bavc written and otherwise published it, and that it would have 
been knowu to be mine, as much, if I had not brought it here, a9 it will now. Bat 
it is for this practical purpote, that it may be heard, and digeEttd, and atlopted by 
you, and that we may fin upon some rational and practicable plan of getting it signed 
by great uumheri of person* in this city, that 1 have adopted the present course. 
(Applause.) As 1 had the honour to tell you before, I will be one of the men to carry 
the petition to the king. (Loud cheering.) At least, 1 will go alongside of it, for 
ire shall, I think, want a younger man lo carry it. (Langhter.) Gentlemen, as I 
ha»B said before, we are arrived at a very important crisis. We have been tang, as 
oor father* were before us — we have been for 79 years talking of parliamentary re- 
form ; fur from the lime of passing the Septennial act the people have been grum- 
bGDg and talking of the' necessity of reform i at the beginning of the Americnn war 
Aey were calling fur reform; aye, and it was the want of reform that oecaslonetl 
Uwt war, and Inst us that line country. So that we are doing nothing new ; but I 
verily believe tliat we have approached the ^me when this cause, if we act properly, 
will be crowned with success. Thepartiesin the state stand thus :— The WHtnS, a; 
they cb]1 themselves— the Whigs whu, you will please lo observe, made the national 
^bt, the Septennial act, and most uf the other good things, and whu have always 
bccD more bitter enemies to the people than the Tories — though, as factions, I de- 
spise and hate them both. (Cheers.) Oh, he not deceived by this faction— the Whigs 
are comiDg forward now, with a great parade, to kick out Ihc Duke of Wellington 
Gentlemen, the Duke it a general, and he would rather have a Strong army than a 
weak one. He knows that be could beat this raclion if he bad the people at his 
hack ; he would not much like such allies, to be sure ; but he must resort to them, 
or he will he beaten. It begins, therefore, to be spread abroad, and I believe with 
truth, that his intention is to do with reform as he did with the Catholic question, 
(load cheen)— to come and propose the reform himself. (Renewed cheers.) I believe 
■L I believe it for this reason, that the Duke cannot carry on ihe government with- 
MKit. I believe the Uuke has sense enungh to lee that his estates are safer with re- 
form tb*n without it ; and therefore I believe that he will propose it. If he does, then 
■ll'we shall have to do is tu he uu our guard not to be cheated. They are trying now 
Udieatthe French people; but they will not cheat them ; they will have their thu- 
nngh freedom before they have done, I'll promise you. (Cheers.) So must we take 
care. Suppose that the Duke propose reform ; why theu the Whigs must join him 
as they did in the Catholic business. Oh yea, he will bring them all back then. Why, 
tn he sure ; he'll say, " Ob you must all come hack now, to be sure j here I've given 
you all, and more than you asked for. To he sure, you must all return to me now." 
Gentlemen, Whigs will then get together, and contrive such a reform, if we will 
have it (Iftughter), that wJU be do reform at all j thai is, my Lord John Rnssell'i 




reforni. And, gentler 
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, though thti relcHTn, M ir«11 U the pemin viho propOMI 

I, it is yet worth uut while to bestow a few moiueuta' attenciuii 
li mild auJ moderate reform. Gentltmcn, I recollect that Major Cart- 
aiked a lord who was a friend to moderate refurni, acd whose circum- 
major mi fortunately knew uuthiog about, what he would think of mode- 
tale chastity in his wife? It so happened that this was an unfortunate question to 
put to lliat same lord. (Much laughter.) He felt that moderate chastity was none 
at all. And we shall find that moderate reform it no reform at all. It is reform and 
no reform. It is Dot the reform we waut, which we pray for, aad which we shall get, 
if we persevere. (Cheers.) Lord John Russell's reform is this. He is for ^vin^ two 
members to Manchester, tiro to Sheffield, two to Birmingham, and two lo Leeds, so 
that there would he eight adilitional members iu the House. fMuch laughter.) 
Perhaps, however, he means to disfrauchise some of the rotten boroughs, for not 
being cunning enough — for the crime of a rotten borough consists in letting its cor- 
luptiou be seen and proved. Well, this is the amount uf Lord John Russell'i refurm ; 
but at the same time it is to be observed that even here he proposes that the people 
shall uot vote. Thi-re is to be no ballot, aud no vote, unless a man pay such a thing 
as 201, a year in reut. Why, that is the very evil vte complain of. The people hava 
beea oppressed, and broken down, aud brought to the verge of a convulsion, in this 
way, so that they haie no feeliug left but that of revenge. They have been brought 
to this because they have had no voice iu choosing their represematives. It is said 
that Lord John is going la offer himself as a lit and proper person to represent the 
Borough of South wark. He is a very lit one to represent them, if they want to re- 
present the people, to be sure. He who, last winter, brought into the House ofCam- 
mous a bill, and carried it through, in spite of the reinonstraucee of those affected 
by it — brought in a bill by which he disfranchised IBQO iiihabitaQls of the pariah of 
itloonisbury, who voted Iu the vestry previously, and actually included in it two 
overseers who bad beeu choseu by the whole vestry. {Loud cries of " Shame, 
shame.") So that if the people in the Boboucii, as they call it hy way of erai- 
neuce, if the people in the Borough choose him to be their representative, all I can 
uy is, that thejr want a radical reform iu the Borough. (Laughter and cheers.) 

Ceutlcmen, as 1 was saying before, the great thing fur us to guard agaiust is, the 
juggliug of the factions when they get together. The Whigs will appear at publlu 
meetings, and endeavour lo iogratiale themselves with tlie people, and the jieople 
with their good-nature, if once a man can only persuade them that he intendi their 
good, will stick to him fur a long while, and view eiery-thing be says aud does in 
the most favourable light. 1 say, then, that we must guard against these fellows, 
who will chop away, and modify the thing, till at last we shall Hud ourselves with ■ 
reform of the Parliament that will make no cliange for the better. (Cheers.) Biiti 
gentlemen, there is uoe single thing, which is a lest, a touch-stone for a refarmcr ( 
whercveryou God a man who is not for the balhil, be you sure that man is ibe 
enemy of reform, (Loud and long-continued applause.) That is the' great point to 
maintain, as they well know. Why, at this time, there is Brougham, and Wilsoo, 
and Deumau, and Denuison, and Westerp, and Russell, who have all declared 
against the ballot. " It is an un-Eugllsh practice," ihey say : yes, and to be tsied 
so as to break our backs is an un-EuglisU practice, also. (Applause.) Well, givt 
me the no-taxes iu America,and the ballot of America, and then let it be American, 
or what you wilL Give me that iu preference to the having my earniogs taken away 
by taxation, and being refused a vote for those who are to reprewnt me In Porliar 
menl. (Cheers.) luadequaU af the Boutboos have made tba representation uf the 



II 

people to Frtnce, Ihn French would have been slaves, had it not been for the bollotJ 
(Cliccrs,) Tli«y had iu fact given them bo little, ibat tbeir re|>reseDlHtlau was little 
ni<ire than a sliuw ; bul uuluciiiilj' fur themselriis, Chej> Kive llieni voting by bolloti 
■Dd the people uf France have shawn us, that ollhouch (he vul^ng w&s canliDed tu 
60,000 men, uut o( eight or uiue millipus, the; could vhimBe their usembliea in Huch 
■ way, as tu induce llie Buurhiins to mmmit acta wbich have driven tboni from the 
ihrone and ihe country. (Applause.) Thererore it is uf the greatest imparlance that 
ne shuuld direct our effurlE to secure vuliug by liallot. They lay, " Oh, if yl>u are 
(uing to vote honeMly, why nut sny who ynu are noins to nile tarl" Tlie beet 
answer tu that ie, " Why abuuld 1 say I What ^uud will that du yiiU ? What rigbt 
have yuu tu ask me ttbom 1 am going to vole fur, auy luure tliau you have to ask me 
what 1 aiu guing to buy? But if yuu do aak, why shuuld I tell? Why a him Id 
there be a law to make you tell fur nhumyou aregi'ing to viile ?'' Aye, why, for Ihii 
plaiu reason, thai tliey wish lo make yuu vote for persuns that you do not like. (Ap> 
plause.) There h no other rcatoD, and 1 defy any man to pr.iduce oue. Furmy 
oitn part I »unld accept the ballot alone, if there were nutiiiog but priuciple at 
tlafce, and let them continue all Dther things a< they aie. Lee them retain Catton, 
and Uld Saruiu, and the elections by curporallous stiil tnayoni, and all the other 
abuniiuable tricks, only let us vote ivery-wlierc by balhit. Why, if there had been 
voting by ballot, du yuu ihiuk that four gcnilenieu whom I could name would sit as 
inenibers (or a city uot far from Ibis spot? (Laughter and cheers.) Do you think 
they would have been returned fur that,eily this very year ? V't you not think that 
Ihii town couhl exhibit four youo^ meu, taken from any count inir-houie, who would 
be much more fil to rcproaeut Ihc city than thcee ? (Cheers.) Aye, and four othcri 
would have beeu chosen, to be sure, bail tlie people been able to vote as they 
pleued i had Ihey not becu asked for whom they were ftuing to vote. IF instead of 
beinp eiipuied to ihi; ioquiry the people had been left to drop a ballot in a ban, you 
would not have leeii members sitting for a city that had 1>ceo pelted off the husliii^. 
(Lau|;hter and cheers.) Suppose that a man were tu Hand fur the Boroa^h, who 
wat Itkrly l» do the borough mongers auy mischief, why, they wouhl ipeud 1110,0001. 
rather than be should he returned; but if he be a weak or cooijdniBnDt man, one 
who will do as he is bidden, or, at least, who will uot do them any harm, then they 
will let him go on, without govemincut interference ; for if the worst COmB to Ihe 
worst, they can hrihcuini- IF he be a man whom llwy kunw they cannot bribe, 
a DiBD who is capable of doing tbcm much mischief, full of knowledge ami resulu- 
liiiQ lo act, then half the trrasury would be poured out, before he should be returned. 
All thiK. however, would be of no u>o if we had ihe ballot, for the man who would 
be dishonest euough to take SOf. forgiving his vole, would he dishonest enough to 
vgi a for another man allerwards. (Cheers.) There would be do canvsiiing, no ktss- 
kg of freemen's wives, and slipping a guinea through the kiss. Oh, no, there wuujj 
U no such sweet works then going oa. Tlie wife would have no power over Ibe hnt- 
bui4} she might, tu be sure, twibt up a ballot for him, but he might makeanoihei 
u ha weut aloug. (Applausi;.) Gentlemen, it is the Ihir and bonest way, and any 
nan who is opposed to it, is opposed lo a fur and honest election of a member of 
Pari lament- 
Gentlemen, as to the effect to )>e produced by our pctltinn, I believe it will be 
•fry great, if we do our duty as we ought to do. Aly pan 1 have not neglected; and 
uyDpIniea is, that the petiliun havisg received the unanimous approbation i>f Ibis 
nmitiilC^or qotffitb Stan ding that the sages of the daily press, who have so many 
more important things to attend to, du uut think our meeliDgsworttiy of theiT notice, 



he you asKureil that the minister!, and llie borougli ma nepers, «ye, and AekiDg tooi 
knows aonifthing about them, though the way to make his Majesty kuow properly 
ahoul them will be to clap 10,000 names at the bottom of the petition. — My opjiilun, 
thro, is, that the petition, vhich may be considered as the TOanlFesto of tbe irorking 
people, will produce great effect. It is your petilioa, it ha« heeu adapted by you, 
tbiiugli I dare %«y some of the sages or the press, when Ihey come lo hear oF it, will 
say, " Oh, it is only CobbeCt's petition ; it 's ooly Cobbett's petition." I recollect 
when I had the honour to present for adoption a petition at a coiioly meeting in 
Norfolk, the boron ghmongers at whom it was aimed, tixik care that the people 
assembled shoold not hear a ward of it when k was read. They planted little 
platoons here and there thronghout tbe meeting who kept op an incessant noise, 
aud preTCQlEd even the nearest person from hearing any of its contents. It 
wa;, ho>vever, adopted by a large majority- When Canuing saw the petition he 
was moch alarmed, and expressed his wouder that such a petition should eume 
from the people oF Norfolk. " Oh," said two or three, who were surrounding 
hiro, " that 's nothing ; it'aonly fJohbett's petition." "So murh the worse," re- 
plied Canning. " Ob, but," rejoined they, " the people did not hear a word of It 
read," " So much the worse," said Canning again ; " do you not perceive that it 
all makcG against yourselves. If the people were willing to take a petition friim hit 
hand, without hearing a word of it read, that makes it all the worse fur us." Lft 
them say, then," It is Cobbett's petition," if they will ; but, gentlemen, itifillnot 
be Cubbetl who puts 10,000 names at the bottom of it. (Applause.) But the mun- 
strousuess oF supposing that the matter is at all affected by the person from whooi 
it has proceeded '. What, then, 1 suppose we are to judge of the character of all 
the documents that issue From the various offices, by the character of the clerk who 
happens to write them out! And also that we are to judge of an act of Parliament from 
the member who happens to bring in the bill ! But they say, "Oh, they are all 
one petiliiin." Well, and why not nil one petition ? Do we not all oF us pray on 
Sundays in the same words ? I know I was taught very carefully lo read my 
prayers, though not written by mc. Why, then, may you not sign a petition, though 
not wKlten by yourselves ? (Cheers.) The parliament, indeed, set its face against 
receiving any petition in a printed form. And why? Because it was not respeet- 
ful to the House ! (Laughter.) But it is respectful enough to God, they think, b> 
present printed petitions. " Oh, litit we are such high persons, you most write the 
petition vrith your own bands." Gentlemen, this is one oF the many methods of im- 
peding the right of petitioning. (Cheers.) We will devise some method of getting 
this petition numerously signed, and then we may either wait till the king comes to 
town, or go down to Brighton and present it (Great applause.) IF «e do our duty, 
1 a^aln repeat, 1 believe it will produce a great effect on the mind of his Majesty, 
and the Government, and the Parliament too. It is the manifesto of the middle 
and working classes of the people o( England, against the encroachments oF the 
aristocracy. The contest lies there. What, need they care about putting members 
into Parliament ? Why should tbey expose themselves to the oilium of borongh- 
mongering ? It is for something that they are doing all this. It is to take the 
money out of our pockets, and put it into their own. That is the short and the long 
ofiti and there is nothing more to he said about it. We want a reform in Pariia- 
ment, that will put an end tu Ihis ; and that will never be effected till the people 
choose the representatives for ttiemselves. After thanking the audience, which 
croarded every part of the theatre to excess, fur their atteiitioo, Mr. Cobbett «on< 
cludtd amidst themoBi enthusiastic appliuse. 
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rtY READ WHAT follows! 

, ItU unDereaaary to inform the British Public, that araoDg- other results of the late 
mrs with America and France, waged by the Ktiglish Aristocracy, for the purpose of 
repressing the rising liberties of the world, is l« lie enumerated that measure which 
has for so long a period deprived the people of political knowledge, by the imposition 
of a heavy lajt upon every newspaper, mure than one-half the selling price of which 
U paid, before publication, into his Majesty's l.easury. The Act of aS Geo. iii. c. 78 
(1798), Imposes upon each newspaper printed iu England or Scotland, a duly of four- 
pence to the king ; and further requires the proprietors, under very heavy penalties, 
es and recoguizaucea ^— butttith tl 



nolaEt requirements it is unnecessary ihat we abould now trouble the reailer. Other 
aM more fitting uppiirtunitles fur this will present thenisclves, and we shall then 
not fail Iu eipresa uurselves fully and freely upon the subject. 

The act to which we have referred, did not, however, (4itally deprive Ihe people of 
llie means uf acquiring pulillcal knowledge, or uf apporluuiljes lo obtain an insight 
into the proceedings of the adutlnistratiuus under which they lived Pulitical 
pamphlets could still be published, and were published, nut without etfect, dnwn tu 
the year 1B30. In the course of this year, Ihe late I.orit Caatlereagh, of blessed me- 
nury, hicroduced his far-famed SIX ACTS, oue of which uas levelled at the aloresaid 
pditical pamphlets, and was intended by the liberal administration of which the nu- 



blc lurd was so bright an ornaineut, to sbul out from tl 
they had retaincil , and plunge Ihem into utter darkOMs, Hi 
who wen p]ae»l at tbc h^loi of imUic 4ffuTs, 

7his Act provides Ihat " all pamphlets and papers, containing anp public news, 
intellif»ufe, or (iccnrrences, or any reniari« or ohBBrvations ihertoii, or upon ony 
niBtter in Church ur State, printed in any part of the Uuited Kingdom for sale, and 
puhliEhedptriodicBlly, or in parti, or nnmbcrs, at intervali of time not eaoudinf 
tweuty-Hiitt itayE, aball be diemed and taken lo be newsfiaperi, wllliiD the trua intent 
and meaning of the Act of 3S Geo. iii. c 78." 

Ily this Act, the Castlereagh Admin istralion piirpiiscd the suppression of every 
publicBtiuti «tl|i<^ wai ile^igiied lo bring beFurt tJia public tlis pviittcal ui^L'f rrenci-s 
of the {i^4s. ii( lo'exjlose )he (endensy of, the politic^ niefstris •Ttlje Govgrifmcnt. 
" Tbe'goue-by Government lo which »e owe this innnumeiit of shame, was, as the 
West nil niter Revieweis juatly observe, "the enemy of inhirmatioD, because the 
eileusiou oi inforniatiou was its deadliest foe. It was a Guvernmenl whose pro- 
ceediuiLS would have been impracticable, under a stale of putilk i^fu^l|laUDll i and, 
consequently, it« flrsl incarest woa to do all that orighl rewrd tHMeWlvauces which 

it could not totally prevent. One Bdmiiiistraiioii, in l/it?, iinpuse^ a ilamp 

duly un newspapers, because ihey let in too much light upon the public; and 
anolher, in IBIJ, enacta, for the bame reason, that pamphlets and printed papers 
shall he newspapers." 



There is a very important ei 
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r of this sentence, as the reader 
ige fruRi th1| able aad honint 
the nioiiws itheocetne'mlric- 



J pBlrJotic work, because it propeHy char 
uons on the English press have emanated, uue tinug, nuHcvrr, ■> i-erimn ; nnmeiy, 
that the sapieut statesmen from >vhi>m the act of 1820 pru€ee>le<l, eiultcd in the 
Euppused consummaliun uf their object, when the assent of Parliameut and the 
Crown was given to il)elr measure. Upuu the creatioa of the i law, most of these 
pamphlets disappeared, and to the previous cost uf those which survived, wM added 
FOUR-PENCE, which possed into the ci^lTers uf the KCati:, 



It is 



frcedou 



ofthi 



«sary here to dwell upnn the cou sequences of this measure; — they were 
e anticipated and intended by its pri^jectors, and are lo be found 

degraded, the prostrate, and the spiritless condition uf the people, 
imulatiou of priratiuns ami moral atid phy.^ical evilji never before 
! cuuntry, and wLieb L-ould nut have been thus protracted had not the 

press beeu destroyed. 



But now for our remedy! How has it happened that the blunders and sborl- 
sighledness of the Castlerea|;h l^w-makers have never yet beeu discovered .* How 
is it that the people of England, against whiise political rights the infamuUH Act uf 
1830 WM levelled, have hitli^rto failed to perceive, that uuiwilhstandiuB the anxiety, 
and the care, and the skill uf Attorneys and Solicitors General, aud tb* whola 
phalanx of Treasury Lawyers and Legislalurs, that Act is after all so lame and im- 
ptrfect as to be wholly iuadeiiuate to restrain the publication uf such woiks as may 
tupply all the political inforuiatiou that may be desired ! 

Js not this a discovery of inimelise imnonavce to the public ; and is there a taaa 
in the three kingdoms who will refuse ushia asaislsuce, in our ileterini nation tu bring 
the qnestioD to an issue .' If we succeed — of which it Is impossible to entertaio a 
doubl— we shall be entitled to the credit not only of evading— fairly evading— un« of 
the most un}ust fiscal extortions ever known, hut also of breaking up fte injurious 
monopoly of the Newspaper Press. As ihe law is now permitled to operate, it is per- 
sons with enormous capitals only who etn become directors of ihe public mind, upon 
subjects of a political character. The evils of this sre too a|>pareut to rcciuire euu' 
meration, nor would the limits of a pruspeeius permit of It, were soeban enumeration 
desirable. — We pass on, iherefort, lo that which mure immediately concerus us in 
this appeal to tbe public. 

The Act uf irss prohibits, as we have already stated, the publication of a newb* 
paper, except upon the payment to tlie Crown uf a duty of /onrpence upon eucb num- 
ler, and ol t/iree shilliusi B^ad tixfencc upon each adverlibeiutiiit, and a compliauca 



tETTEli, aiWreesed either to iiiie v( ciu"!- 1 
'a wliich we will gin 




•tih a numter of other vjxaiious bihJ einenslve cooditions. Tlie Bubseqnent Act of 
I8S0 citeiiili ttie like ImpushioD Upon all paniplilctt, cunteliiliie news, ialeUigence, 
uccurrentei, 4c. publi&linl petloilieBlly, or io parts ur wmftmr, within cfrtaiii inler- 
*■)( uf time. But bEyoiid IhU it iloct uat pruccFd. Periadical politicHl panipbleU 
on/ji Dre pruhilrited ; aud for tbc publication ul tliete, M'y, chU Uie CaFllvreagh Act 
visit witli puuiihuiitut : 

I, tlien, 13 tbc discavery we have made ; and we purpose, with the old of the 
:t u]KiD it. Oulheeveiiiug orSATURDAV, Oct.9lh, wc design to publish a 

' ■-■->--- - " la In the country, or l<j one of our stnles- 

ud comprehensive |iii abstract uf public 
occiirrencea in every part or Ilii: world as is lu ho ftiund in any weekly newspaper ; 
accompanied with Biicn commeuts, striclures, ur uther remarks, aa the natnre of the 
cane may require. This we will fullow each weetc by ft (oinewhat similar, but (atally 
dlttinct, publicMJon. Lou^ eiperiense, acquired ia conducting one of (he must 
popular newEpapera of the uietmpolis, will enable us to !)riii^ racilities puueised by 
taw, ID our Den UDdertakiii;;, and afford a gu&rantee of lis respectability. 

It issi^arcely necessary, after what we have said, lu make auy declBralioii of our 
jMlitii'al prinHptes. We will add, however, that we are desirous to ideullfj' our- 
Mlvei vrith uo parly, l»i( that of (he people. Every public measure, the design of 
«hich is ts advance the public good, whether adequate to Its jiurposes or otherwise. 



rather thu: 



uwillheibeob)ec 



:e frum whom it roay. Measu 
uioquisitiun; argumeut and not abaKi the 
power wuicn we win eiereise. na luiiniate knowledge uf the Bcvumuhued griev- 
ances under wbiuh thu v hole uf the )iriiductive interests suffer, will induce us tv bail 
with pleasure the igoat Untiled Cuncessiim to tbeir demauda, without iu the slightest 
degree abating our ardour in pursuit uf the whole of those anielioratiuna which 
jintlGe requites. In a wurd, while we shall gite our uaquaKHcd appnibatiuo to 
every pruputed refurm of legislature, cnmnMroial, local, or judicial ahuu, as so 
many mitigaliuns of Ibe aggregate evil, — we will never rest satisfied till we shall 
have SFFU the source wbtnce it all pru(;evds ciilirely hrukeu up, by such a reform in 
tlie Commons House of i'arllanient as shall restore to the whole people that share in 
tke f^overiimejit which is guaraiiieed to them by the cDUEtitutiofl, but of which they 
have bceo defrauded by a corrupt and overgrowu aristocracy. 

Advertisements will he inserted on the usual terms 
mtensive in proportion to the rumparatively low prici 
advantages lu adverlisen. Office, 1, Uouveric-street, Klect-sl 
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Pubtitbbg in numbers, ucatly printed in 18inn., DnbclUshed ititb engraviags, 

(to be coQlinued weekly,) price Two-pence, 

ANECDOTES OF THE SECOND FRENCH REVOLUTION: 

Embracing Details d( the Leadiug Occurrences in Paris ; mitb Biaf;raphicHl Sketches 

of the pciucipal actors ;. derived frum BUtheutic suurcu. 

*," The public are cautioned ajaiDst confounding this work with " Annals of 
the French Aavolution." This is nut a mere collectiun of scrapi from the newt' 
ftaftra, which are in every person's hands, thrown together without Dfder or arrange- 
ment, but a wetl-digesCed and detailed Historical Sketch of French AfTairs and 
Occurrences, from tbe rormation of the Puliguac Cabinet, to the cansolidatiou or 
the New Government ; with Biographicsl Notices of the principal persons counected 
with the evenlE of the recent Revolutivn. 

"lam not going to give you a history, or Damtive, of the recent CransacUuni in 
France, you will Bud that done in a little work published in London, at Stren^t't 
Publication tfarehBuse, in Paternoster-row. Theee numbers are published weekly, 
price two-pence, and are very well worthy of your attention."— Afr. Ctbbett'i Two^ 
J'etmy Trash, No. 3. 

" I'liis little work possesses ibe rare nierit of containing more tbau its tille-page 
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derivable from it."— ff^ei/j/ J-Vee Prea, 

" The work will form a. most valuable addition to the poor man's library." — Co« 
<iperaiive Maceitany, Sept, 

" This is, without eiception, the neatest, most elegant, and one of the hest-written 
and cheapest publications we have mec with." — Reformers' Ilegitter, Sept. 
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LECTURE 



FRENCH REVOLUTION, 



ENGLISH BOROUGHMONGERING; 



BV WII.I.IATI1I COBBETX. 



I^ivered in the Tlteatre of the Rotunda, Blackfriara Bndge, on 
Thursday, Sept. I6th, 1830. 



P^Gbmixrmrn 
that tbere hai 



me we meet here, we bave ihe bappin«9 Co congratulate otirseWe* 
beeu another revolulLou, that ihere han been anmher blow pven lu 
inoiber. (Grenl chteriug.) And, geiitlenieQ, if ibe Freiicli revnlu- 
n<l tbe world— for alieady it ii all over tlie CDUtiueiiC— do yoii believe 
oiiraelves to be trampled upon by Ihe borough' 
of, No, no.) 1 do uot eipect it, at any rale. 1 
s you nu tlie petition which yiiu did me the 
on Monday eTeuing. That tietitiuu has beau 
I penny, ao tbBt auy-biidy who has a mind 
the country, or circulate it among his neigh- 
ive given them away, but had 1 dous that, the 
lid have taken nut a few, and put them 
a very different purpose from tlie one iiiteuded by me. Before I gu home thlii 
evening, I eipect lo see a gentleman who wilt undertake lu deposit copies at proper 
pltu;eB in and about Loudon, for the purpose of procuring Bignalures. One, perhaps, 
will lie here, another iu the city, another in the Borough, and others iu different 
parts of ihe city of Wcslrainsler, and iu the villsges around London (cheers) ;— so 
that sve may get together, if we can— and I think we can, very easily— so that we 
nuy get atfi;ied to it the uanies of 20,001) men ; each man being able to bear a mut- 



tiongo thus round the 1 
that WE shall much longer suRei 
mongers? (Loud cheers, and crie 
have first, gentlemen, to adiire 
honour uuanimously lo agree to 
printed, and it will be sold for 
can procure it, and tend it iutc 
bours. I should very cheerfully h 
burougb mongers have some friends 



I 



[Slrange, Pattin 



w.— Price Three-pmce.l 



fbe BimiuEham motto, 
ur poor, so that he be vrtlli 
aud be willing to use bis 
GcDtlemen, uiy wish is, t1 
years of age ; those who : 
1 remember thai before ] 
tbe late king, George 111. 
auotlier man .' All those 
without aay regard 



ket. (ImmenBe cheering.) Gentlemen, that is my recommendation, for there's the 
Btrength of a couutry, there are the means of defending people's liberties and a 
good king. (Renewed cheers.) There ore ibe loeana of doing that. Well, then, 
gentlemen, I hope to bave the hajipiuesi of seeing upon it the names of 20,000 men, 
each one at them beiog able to carry a musket. 1 do not care bow much a man 
bas in bU pocket, or in the funds. I do not care bow niiicli money nor how little 
miiniij be lia6 got ; I am for taking the old motto of Warwickshire — 
" ARMS and the men"— 

hat's the motto for me ; I care nut whether a man be rich 
g to get the thing accomplished expressed in the petition, 
utmost endeavours to ohtaio the liheriy it recommends. 
It Done should sign this petition who are not above fifteen 
re above ttiatagc are no had stulT. (Laughter and cheers.) 
was quite that age, I carried a musket in the service of 
and if I tould carry a musket at that age, why may not 
se, then, who are able to carry a musket, 1 want to sign, 
ge or property; (Cheers.) We are io uo great hurry, mind, 
tliat the petition be ready by the 20th of October. Let me hope that no maa will 
neglect ; that no man will think it loo much trouble to walk from his home to the 
place where a petition will be, to aHit his name to it. Every man ought to say, 
" The success of this depends upon me; upon my signature ;" and not, on the con- 
trary, that there will be enough without him. That is the fatal error that men com* 
mit. They say, " Oh, there will be plenty without me ; there is no necessity for me 
to trouble myself ahouC the matter." And thus almost every-lhing fails. Every 
man, then, should say, in a matter like this, upon whicli the welfare of his country 
and of himself and family hinges — " It depends npon me ; if 1 do not do it, it will not 
be doue at all." (Cheers.) A printed petition will he deposited at each of the ita- 
tjans, EO that persons may read il, or those who cannot read, gel it read Co them by 
others, before they put their names to it. When these are all signed, ihey may be 
collected and fastened together at the end of an engrossed copy of the petition, and 
ibe whole may be rolled together — no matter if it make a roll twice as large as my 
body. (Laughter.) And, gentlemen, as I bad the hunour to say to you before, I will 
be one of the persons to go with it to the King, and if it be so large ihal 1 am not 
able to carry it, I will walk by the side of those who do. (Cheers.) My decided opinion 
is, that if we do as we ought to do, we shall not only set an esample to the whole 
country, but that our petition alone will have a veiy great effect in produciog that 
change we hove so much at heart, and upon which the happiness of the country 
depends. 

The other topics upou which 1 wish to address you are, first, as to what the mi~ 
nisterial— the boronghmongering, 1 should call them — newspapers are saying with 
regard to this last revolution. Vou are aware, gentlemen, that there is a revolution 
in the state of Brutisnick. This state is about the size of the county of Hertford— 
perhaps it is not worth half so much as Ibis county, but it contains somewhere about 
the same number of inbabiUots, and has certainly been much more oppressed than 
the people of Hertford are, and more than, 1 hope and believe, the people of Hertford 
will ever submit to. Now, the first refiection that naturally occurs to us, after bearing 
that that tyrant baa been actually burned out of his palace, aud compelled to sneak 
away in disguise, Is, Where is be gaoe to ? Is there ooy spot on earth where this 



^raot will b« allowed la dwelt to safety ? Vea i Englanil is (hat spot, (Loud mnr- 
muis.) GeDtlemen, he is here ; so that we have now two tyranw in EnglaDd, who 

make Eugland whet it uughl to be, [ do not pretend to tnow. GentlemcD, a. series 
of reflections ariie here, wbicli may not, probably, occur to the minds of the young 
men preieut. The first great altemiit lo put the French revolulion down, in the 
year 1792, wai by the Dute of Brumwick ; he wan the father of ihia duke, to be 
>ure, but it is runoing well in the blood, Tlie manifesto )iut forth by that duke, wliea 
he entered France at the head of a Prusiinn army, ought now to be read by every 
man in England, by every man living ; it ought lo he printed, and stuck upon the 
back ot the run-away boo. Tliatvery duke, gentlemeu, was fioally driven from his 
throne by the French, wai wounded in battle, and died in eiile. His son is now 
in exile, driven away from his states. These are lessons for tyranta, and tyrants of all 
descriptions, whether called PRINCES or UOitOUGHMONGEtlS (applause) ; les- 
ions which oughtto be attended lo,thaughivhetherlbeyHill [>ruduce their proper effect 
is more than I can say. Hut the boroughmouger aewspapers, a> I wa> going to say, 
are actually joining iu condemning this duke. They say he is a tyrant, and they say, 
further, that really there ought to be some eha.ng« take place in ifeipafic gavernmeuli 
—those of the contment. (Laughter.) Now, I can see no difference in the nature of 
despatism whether exercised upon a continent or an Island. (Clicers.) ^o : tyranny 
is tyranny, whether surrounded immediately by the sea, or uot. Certainly, I believe 
that this duke was a greater tyrant than was ever heard of, because he rubbed the 
poit-office (laughler), and took people's money out of iheir letters ; so that he was 
reaUy a robber as well as a tyrant. But I am qnite satisfied, that, upon the whole, the 
people of Itrunswiek never suffered more than the mass of the iudnstriuus people ot' 
England and Ireland. (Cheers.) They do not tell us, that in Brunswick men were 
transported without trial by a jury ; that whole parishes, as In Ireland, were receiV" 
iog eitreme unction in the prospect of immediate death by starvation ; they do not 
tell us — and If it had been Ihe case, juu may depend upon it we should have beard 
of it in some way or another— Ihey do nut tell us that men in Bmniwick lived upon 
Hetties and other unwholesome herbs— food uufit for hogs— and died from so living. 
And yet iMs has been Ihe case in Eugland and in Ireland over and over agaiu. 
Gentlemen, we knuw, for it is notoriuus, that within dve months, live men were 
found dead — aye, and within five miles of the royal palace, too — found dead in a ditch, 
from actual starvation. (Loud murmurs.) Their stomachs were opened, and found lu 
contain nothing but sour sorrel of the field, which had been eaten to preserve Iheir 
lives, but to no purpose. This happened in England, and when the prime minisler was 
told oF it in parliament, although several days after it had been in all the newspa- 
pers, and after prouf of the fact had beeu produced before a coroner's inquest, he said 
he knew nothing abuut it, (Loud disapprohaticin.) Gentlemen, his attorney-general 
would have heard if a libel had been written on his bighness of Waterloo i he would 
have heard if a paper had been published, having a tendency to bring the Prince 
of Waterloo iuto contempt. (Laughter and cheers.) But the death of these five poor 
men be knew nulbing about, 1 do nut stop lo inquire whether they were English 
or Irish ; this makes uot the least difference jthey were starved to death In England, 
where the law is this i that no man, whether au Englishman or a foreigner, whatever 
roaj be hit character, shall suffer from want, cold, or clothing. Wherever a man is 
found to be in want, these laws say he shall be relieved. And yet in spite of these 
laws, owing to ibe two bills to whiuh 1 bad the honour to call your atlentiou Ihe 



olher eveuing, thtfie men were pr rtnitCeil to starve. Geutltmen, the parUamciit was 
siltiDg at the time, and jet ihere was not a single man to bring forward an ini|uiry 
intullie causes i>flbia horrible occurrence. Gentlenieu, ne never beard of auy-lhing 
like this in Brunswick, or any other country ; and yet Ihe borougUmougec news- 
papers applaud the driving away of tbe Duke of Brunswick, and say they won- 
der that ibe people have endured bis tyranny no long. I suppose there is no one to 
say to them, " I wonder the people of England endure the tyranny of the borough- 
mongera so long." (Applause.) However, Ihey say there wants a good deal of 
lerorm on the continent, — that the contioenlal govenimenta stand in need of reform. 
Yea, gentlemen, and wre know a government in an island that wauls a good deal 
of reform. (Cheers.) Then, again, lliey say in general terms, not distioguiihing 
continents from islands, they go on saying, "A wise statesman will always see when 
it is necessary to make a reform ; he will never attempt to keep the people down by 
phj'sical (orre ; " — that is, when he finds that it will out avail. We have seen states- 
men attempt it. fCheers.) " No, a wise statesman will not attempt that, but will 
see in time what is wanted by the impruvemEUls of the age, and the enlightened 
state of society, and will make such a reform as is called for by the circumstanci's of 
the people." But Ihey go on: — "We do not mean such reform, however, as is 
called for by wild and visionary men ; " that is to say, such as giving to every man a 
vote, limiLing the duration of parUamenls, and protecting the people by the ballot. 
(Immense applause.) This is the substance of vthal they say :— There are tyrants 
ou the continent, and they are not surprised at revolutions ihere, but they say there 
is no need for a revolution to take place here. Oh, no, not at all, because we are 
not in such a state ; here are e\cei1en< laws, am) though we have a military force, 
as it ia only to enforce the execution of excellent laws, nobody can object to it. 
(Laughter.) Why, Ihe answer lu this is. If our laws be such, If Ihey be so admirably 
adapted to secure tbe peace and happiness of the people, why have a military force 
at all? The main drift of the whole, gentlcmeu,is tu tell us, that there is to be a 
reform of tbe parliament granted ; and, as 1 have said before, the only ibiog we 
have to guard against is, their chealiug us a second time. (Cheers.) And without 
debating Ibe question with thrm — for there is no room for^debate, Ihe principlei 
which we claim, and the grounds of our claim, are proved to bo sound ; th'ey know well 
that we know what ia just and right— and the only qucilion is, whether we sLall 
permit tbeni to carry thU thing on any longer? (Applause.) Tbe ((ucstion is 
whether we are to liave the hallul.* (Renewed applause.) If any man, be he 
who he may, if any man pretend that he wishes for rcforni— for fair play— 
and yet object tu the ballot, he is a po]iIical cheat, and so be ought to be cuoaidered 
and treated. 

Besides this petition, gentlemen, the next tbiog to be done— and it is the duty of 
all to do it — is this. When his Majesty goes to the house lo open the pariiament, 
the whole eyes of the country will be directed towards us in Liindon. They will be 
wanting to see what we do here— and I do hope that there will be 200,000 men lo 
greet his Majesty siacerely— lo applaud bim as he goes to the House, and at tht: 
same time to cry out " WILLIAM IV. aud REFORM ! ■' (Immense and long-con- 
tinued applause.) Gentlemen, we can hardly estimate— I have not words, 1 am aure, 
to describe — the effect of such a proceeding. And why should it not be ! It is in 
all your hearts to wish well to his Majesty ; you have a right to applaud iiis gracious 
1 occasions to his people. We therefore ought to npplauH him ; and at 
!, the strong condemnation of our enemies would be, to accompany the 






applause of the King nithacall furceroitn. (Reneweil cheeri.) It ie^the amtocracy, 
asaiii&t which this |ietitii>D ta [he King is tlirected. — It is the mauirFsto of the 
people. Manireilut are papera — declarations put forth hy puvterB nlio are begiuniag 
to gu to war, or who are Bctuallv at war with each other. I am Bute that the ho- 
ruusliiuuugers have beeu for manj jeats making ivar upuii us, and ogw we propose 
to (lefeud ourselves. For uurs is a war nf Jefeuce; we dn not want to get auy-lhing 
■nore than i> uur due ; we want no iauovatioaB ; we will take nothiDg that dues uot be- 
long to us; we want only to maLe them give up our doniinlouB, most at which they 
haveiuvsiled withlu tlielaf I 'lU years. This, then is our maulfeaCD ; the iboniug of our 
cause ; the grounds of our pruceeiliugs ; the grounds of that political war which I 
trust we shall uuw carry ou against them, till we have made them tubmit to make 
peace ou lioiiuurahle terms. (Applause.) The boroughmoupers, however, arc greatly 
alarmed al this, and 1 believe that very Boou we shall have a regular manifestu from 
them. Gentlemen, we shall see what cause they show ; what grounds they put for- 
ward, fur taking three-fourths uf our earuiugs, and putting them into their own 
pockets ; what reason they show Tor taking one million Bin hundred thousand pounds 
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e people 100,000/. to give in half-pay to men, wbu were 

ig tithes, aud dues, aad Easler-ufTeringi, and all these sorts 

: what grounds Iheyahowfor 113 of them taking from ui 

s, they will suie all this, doubtless. 1 dare say they'll give a 

xirtiug us if we be out iu the pursuit of game, and miking the 

rest, who are not permitted to touch this game, pay all the expenses. (Cheers.) 

Let us not wait for their maoifeitu, however, but proceed to war at once, If 
they do not choose ta put forth their niatiifestu, in atiiwer tu ours, they are with- 
out excuse, nilbout any defence, or show of defence. But, as 1 said before, 1 do 
tbtok that they iiieaa tu put forth such a uianifesto, fur one of them has broken the 
ground, at a dinner giveu to the Duke of Wellington, at Mauchester, a few da<is 
■iuce. He complained of the people. tLaughler.) Gentlemen, that's the right way 
oF going to work. Wbeu a man, who knows be is iu the wrong, is going la defend 
himself, the right way of going to work is tu complain of those who attacked liim — 
just as the wolves did with regard to the sheep ; they complained of the ferocity of the 
eheep, and desired them to give up their dogs, that ihey might, iu future, live upon 
gqoii terms. (Laughter.) ifnst so the aristocracy appear to be going to work. At 
their dinner, the Earl of Wilton complained that the people were beginning to treat 
the aristocracy with disrespect. What ! treat with disrespect those who gave ua two 
admirals for every ship of the line, and oue commissioned oHicer to every five pri- 
vate men ? What! treat them with disrespect, two families of whom have received 
io sinecures, ituKug 40 years, as much as has carried on the whole government of the 
United States ! Treat them with disrespect -' That would, iudeed, be monstrous 1 
Oh no, that cau'tbe; we are not such ungrateful monsters as all that, neither. 
[Much l.iughter.) But, gentlemen, hear what the Earl of Wilton says. After hav- 
ing applauded the arts, manufactures, and industry of the people of Mauchester — 
— oh yes, gentlemen, they praise the industry of the people ; they'll praise the bees, 
just as the farmer's wife does ; after praising the bees a good deal, he discovered that 
there were some wasps amoog them, and that they had stings, too ; and my Lord 
Wiltuu got very uneasy. He said this ; — " He might be allowed to allude to the 
public opinion then existing — it was striding athwart the laud," — public opinion 
Binding athwart the laud !— thal'a a lord's figure, I suppose. (Laugh[«r<J — " It was 



striding atbwart tLe lend,"— mind this — " and whb Trauglit nith considerable dsn- 
%eT, He remembered when tbe public opinion breathed obedience ta the laws — he- 
reditary allacbment to tbe aristocracy —loyalty and affection to the throne. He 
should be the last man to s:iy that tbu&e sentimeutE did not now exist ; but be thought 
that they were at least lessened in degree" — Aye, gentlemen, (said Mr. Cobbett,) 
and for thia reason, (strikiug his band on the petition.) — " Tu what cause to trace 
this he knew not,"— Then he had not seen this petition. (Cheers.) I could U'll him 
of 500 things, each of which is suScicnt to produce this cliange. " Gud forbid I" — 
See how very pious they always are. (Laughlec.) 1 recollect very well, that when 
old George Rose, who was one of Pitt's creatures, used 10 introduce any-lhing by 
eaying, " 1 vow to God," Pitt used to say, " Now mind what a lie he 's going to tell." 
(Laughter.) Certain it is that he alnays did tell a lie after vowing to Gud. (Re- 
newed laughter.) — " God forbid that lie should say or do aught )<i stem the current 
of knowledge ; but be could not help regretting that the source from whicli it 
sprang," — the meaning of which is, i£ lords have any mcauing, that owing to the 
people having been taught to read and write, they are now armed at all points 
against the aristocracy; and that the aristocracy have been the cause of teach lug them. 
This is a great point/because I am going to show that it is the greatest falsehood 
that ever came out of even aristocratical lips — " He could no! help regretting, that 
the higher classes, by whose liberality it bod been bestowed, should be the lirst lo he 
overwhelmed by tbe stream." 

With regard to the people liking the aristocracy,! never knew them to be very fond 
oftbcm, and Lord Wiltou is uat much more than half as old as myself. If they ever 
were fond of them, it was some time before IHS, wbfn the cursed sepleuuial 
bill was palsed. But this man talks of his ancestors, and glories in his ancestors in 
connexion with Manchester, and he enters into all their feelings. Now, who were 
tbe ancestors of this man ? This Lord Wilton, who is sn earl In some woy, itgeems, 
in the right of his mother, is the second son of Lord Grosveuor; and be brags of hit 
ancestry, his noble ancestry. Now, bis noble grandfather was one of Pitt's peers; 
and his noble grandmother was what I will not name. (Laughter.) However, she 
nas a very loyal person ; for v>e snidie rs used tu call all tho;c girls loyal who were 
fond of tbe soldiers. (Renewed laughter.) Upon these grouuds, then, this lady gave 
the belt evidence of her love towards the royal family, and her attach meat to loyalty. 
So much for his noble grandfather and his nuhle graodmother. His father, then ; 
what of him ? He is Lord Grosvenor, and you know I dare not say about him what is 
not true; 1 am answerable in law, and before the Attorney- General, fur what I sayuf 
htm here, aa much as if 1 primed and publlahed it. As to his private character, I 
know nothing, and care nothing ; it is withlhow he acts towards us that 1 havt lo do, 
(Cheers.) Now, I will relate oue anecdote concerning him. He was educated prin- 
cipally by a gentleman named William Gifford, who was his tutor, and who travelled 
with him, and continued with him from his beiug a little boy, to his entering into 
parliament, at which time be was so learned, that it was lung a standing joke that 
he attempted to make a speech iu Greek. (Laughter.) Well, GifFord was, of course, 
no longer wanted when my Lord Belgrave went into parliament. He was, there- 
fore, to be provided for by the man whom he had educated and travelled with. And 
bow was he provided forP By being made a sinecurlst till his death. He was made 
clerkof the foreign estreats in the cichequer, for which he received about 400/. a 
year for 30 years; besides which he bad a double commissionership iu the lottery. 
Soon after be procured the latter appointment, the lottery ceased to be drawn in the 



if commisiioners, but GifTonl retained liis commissioDenliip to the end of 
bi< life. Now, if there had been among tbe tuad-eaters uf MancheBter, who get 
large forlunes by having in their employment liuudrecis of puor fellows who are com- 
pelled to labour for less than tbe mean^ of Bubsif tence — ^if there had been ooe honest 
maa there, ooghl he not tu have got up and auswered him thus: — " Here, my Lord, 
IS tbe reasou why the people do not like the arUtocracy." (Cheers.) 

Then this lord eayi, that it U the aristocracy who, have inugbt the people ta 
read and write, and made them capable of rliscussing politics, anil makine; themselves 
their enemie;. It is therefore very cruel to mate their generous benefactors iheic fint 
Tictims. How stands tbe fact, gentlemen ? It is this. Tbe new system of educa- 
tion — ^the wider extension of readiri-; and writing amougsl the poorer classes, — was 
commenced at GloucPster, by B geollenian of tbe name of Raikes, who founded Sun- 
day fchoolB. His plan wn5 aeeu to be good, and likely to spread. " Oh," aay the 
aristocracy, " we muM take care of Ibis ; we must have this in our own bauds." 
They immediately set to work to subscribe, anJ they got U|( their tracts, and schools. 
and set the reverend gentlemen of the parish to work. Mr. Raikei was not to have 
any hand in them, to he sure ; they were to have ihem all to themselves, and they 
were to be under the elcluslle suptriotenJence of the reverend gentlemen of the 

It was easy to see what anrt of educaUon they intended for them. I remember the 
bundles of tracts and things they sent forlb, for reading in Ihe schools, and among 
the people : the tendency uf the whole of them was to teach the poor— the starving 
men— that they should be cnntent with their stale of poverty and starvation. [Much 
cheering.) One tract I remember, in particular: It was called, " The Starving Tai- 
lor." (Great laughter.) And he was so favaured by Providence that he really ex- 
isted upon fourpeoec, or fivepence a week. And this was the tenor of the whole of 
them, their object being to inducH the people to be content with starvalion. {Cheers.) 
" Ah, well," they said, " it is God's work ; the more yon suffer in (his world, the 
better off you will be in the next." (Great laughter.) Aye, tbey can cheat Us no 
longer—" The more jou suffer in this world, tbe more you will enjoy in the neit '." 
And if the poor wre1i:hed people complained, they said, " Oh, don't complain; it's 
sinful to complain i it's the iuBiction of God's pmviilence." Ves, and when thonsands 
of people were, even last wiuter, living upon t w ope nce-hai (penny a day — which was 
clearly proved — a preacher who was set up in a tub, told them, that it was God's 
work, and that the iuHiction was a very good tiling far them I (Loud cries uf shame, 
shame.) All this while, however, tbey have not set us the example themselves. 
Certainly they matt wish to go to heaven themselves, when they die, and if these be 
such fitting means to get there, why do they not themselves adopt them I (Cheers.) 
On the contrary, the big rector, while ready to burst with his dinner— ready to be 
choked with his high living, goes up into the pulpit and preaches patience and sub- 
mission to tbe pour creatures who are starving. This, geutlemen, it all insincerity 
and hypocrisy. It is impiety and blasphemy ; for what are the things which God 
promises to obedient and virtuous people? A laud flowing with milk and honey j a 
rich country, and abundance of all necessary things. But to wickedness, on ihe cdii- 
trary, what does he threaten ? What does he say when he would ileter men from 
wiekednesB- from gluttony, and drunkenness, and intemperance of all kinds .' That 
they shall be reduced to poverty. This is one of the greatest punishments threatened 
to idle and wicked people. The wicked fellow's children shall beg their bread ; but 
tbe honest man's childreo are nevet to seewant. These are God's prowisesi and 



the; libel the Almighty, and blaspheme bim wben the; say to the cnDtrary. Hi^'are 
the greatest btaaphemers, fur Lbe wurEt of purposea ; to make the people aubmit to 
the worst or miseries, in order that Ibey may walluw in wealth. 

But to come more to the point, as to wliat they have done to teach the people 
to read. They baJ Sun day- schools first, in the wny, Bnd fur the purpo&cB, 
1 have stated. Alter a lict:e time, Laocatter came, with the most beuevoleut 
purposes, and seconded by the disseotcrs and others, he set up schools for 
teacbiog the poor, which were called Lancastetian scliools. Did the ariatocracy 
subscribe to these ? Did they eucnuraija (hem ? No ; but immediately they ea- 
dtavourcd lo put ibetn down by ojiposilion schools, which they called Bell's, 
or National schools. They saw they could put them down by no other means. 
They could Dot say they were seditious ; and they could not pass a law to tax them, 
that would have heeu loo oiliouii ; aud tberelure they set up opposition schools, 
and bj nay oF inducement to poor people to send tbeir children to theiu, they 
gave Ihem some little clothing ; aoii these schools were all put under the caro 
of the parsons, as I have befor^ staled. These facts are notorious. If they have 
built uaiiunal schools— by subBcriptiou, which only leaves part of the expense to 1ie 
defrayed by them — ihey have done it for the worst of purposes; to keep the light 
from the people, in place of pouiing it inla their minds. Above all things they have 
deprecated political discu^siuo. But why do we want more thau ibeir laws i Tbeir 
subscriptions, and talkiiigs — what ihey have gabbled of at Bible meetings, and tract 
meetings, and prayer-bouk meetings, is all nothing ; but the laws ihey have passed, 
the whole tenor of which has been to prevent the coramuu people from getting the 
means of political instrudiou , are the thiop by which we should judge them. 
(Cheers.) Forty years ago, tliey found Dewspapers with a duty of a penny or ihree- 
balf-pencc upon them ; now they have carried it up to four-pence. But luuk to their 
conduct with regard lo other publications. Violence, prosecutions, bunds, all sorts 
of things, have beeu resorted to, to suppress them. But the memorable thing was 
in 1819. It Has this ; to make every man, putting forth a political publication 
uftener ihan once a month — and they knew weU that ui> effect could be produced 
unless it were ofteiier — that any mats putting forth a pnlilicul publicaliou uftener 
than oDCe a mouth, must print it upon a stamp, and alsu enter into heavy bonds, 
himself in 31101., and two sureties in 3001. each, towards any penalties for ufTeucet 
which he might thereafter commit. That was providing punishment before lis be- 
gan busiitess. They knew well that ic required a man of some properly lo get bonds- 
men to be held in this way, and thus a poor man — though a pour man might be a 
very tit person to conduct a paper— to give infarmalion lo others— was elfeclually 
prevented from publishing any-lhing of a political nature. By ibis meaus they cut 
off a great number of persons who had previously conducted cheap publications. 
But their grand stroke was ibis : at the time they passed that law, I published my 
Register, once a week, at two-pence, a price at which a poor mau could procure it, 
and I sold SU.OOO a week. They knew Ibis, and therefore lliey passed an acl, de- 
claring that cheap publications mere mischievous (at the same titne they were pub- 
lishing tbeir own tracts sod giving' tbem awayj. "Aye, hut then these cheap 
publications were seditious." Well, then, let some one answer ihem ; let the press 
he open lo all, and by this means the public would gain infurmalioo, and get at the 
truth. " Aye, but they had a tendency to Injure the morals of the people." WeU, 
then, there was the Attorney- General to prosecute them. The fact is, if they 
had passed sncb au act as this, '■ Whereas, it is injurious tu us, who are talunf 



milliuns out of ihe peo[ile'» potkeU, and puUiog ihem iuto our own, that Cobbett 
should publisli a two-fieouy pamphlet, be it euacted that he ehall do no m) lunger ;" 
I say, had they passed an act touched iu these words, it woiilri have iruly set forth 
thrir mteation. (Clieert.) Then, id addition Co imposiag this duty upon political 
pamphlets, tbey prohibited them lo be reaJ in mess ruunii of. the army, anii sbipa □[ 
war- Did tbey want kuowledge to bv spread abroad, theti ? Is it not ail bypecrisy ? 
Hive they not done evtry'tbiog \a prevent the people from i>btaiuiur ihe most 
necessary u[ all knowledge? If they deny this, by alHrmin^ that the most oeces- 
aary knoivledre Is that relation lo religioa, I say, that it in Ibe duty of Iheir 
parsuD* ti> leach them ibat. I'ur what Jo they bave tithes, and due^, and offerin|;s, 
and ID forth, hut Tor teachiug Ihe people ? If they cannot teach Ibeni, tbeu we may 
ai well hate no parsons noil save the eitpeuses. (Applau&e.) The Bishop of Win- 
cheslar told his people the utbi^r day, to get the tracts published hy the Christian 
KoowteJge Society, 1 think they call it, for they were very useful, but he Ghould 
have told Ihe parsons tu inculcate themselves the same doctrines, for Ihat was the 
busiuesg for which they received tbeir pay. (Cheers.) It is clear, 1 repeat it, that 
the aristocracy have done nuthing to instruct the'people: if they bave obtained 
knowledge, it has been airainat their wiil, because they knew that it was against 
their interest. So that my Lord Hilton bad much better held his tongue, and not 
complained of the ptupte. 

Nevcrtbelesa, it is very certain that what be said is irue. As far as I have been 
able to carry my voice, or send the eETusiuus of luy pen, 1 have neglected nothing to 
maketlie people discontented with the aristocracy. If they du love Ibeni still, alll can 
■ay a, that the fault is nut mine. (Laut;hter and cheers.) Yea, it a very certaiu 
that they do dislike them ; that this dislike is general, and aa to discriminating, 
tbat is very dimcult. Besides, have we seen uhc among them who has come forward 
on this occasion and joined the people in praisiug the French / Mauy of you knoir 
how they came forward to call upon us to subscribe, and bow they sent the parish 
officers round from duor to door to get subscriptiuus, for the German fellows who 
fought against the Freuch when the object was to put them down by foreign 
bayonets ; and bow loudly, in particular, tlie parsons called upon us for these loyal 
German sufferers. Yet all tlie merit of all the uatiuns of the coolinent put together 
never ec|uallcd a Ibousandtb part of the merit o! the people oF Paris. But ibe 
aristocracy say not a word. I know there are other persons besides them — besides 
the Lords— who have been as much opposed ill feeling to the people in this mailer 
ai the Lords themselves. Yes, penoiis iu authority iu cities aud tonns have partaken 
of this feeling. That is very uo accountable, some luay think. How can the Lord 
Mayor of London, fur iiisiance, a man who has gat his money by his industry, by 
the public ledger, how can he liave any aristucratical feeling? How can Alderman 
Waithman dislike this alfair in France ! There are the Burougbreeves of Alancbester, 
aud the Mayor uf Liverpool, too, they are just the same. But these are not lords. 
No, they are uot lords of tbo Upper House ; they are not tbat j but they have an 
interest which is very closely conuected with lliat of these lords. If we examine 
into the s late m e ut uf the aflairs of the city of Liindon, we shall see hoiv many thou- 
sands that corparalioii squanders which ought tu go to the widows and orpiians. If 
we examine iuto the jobs — the paviug of streets, the pulling down uf churches and 
putting them up again, without rhyme or reason ; it, in Fact, we louk into any part 
uf the accounli of any curporatiou, we shall find ijuite sufficient motives for lord 
majors aud aldermeii disliking the Frent^ revolutlun, Tbey see Ibat it tends to 



rerarm, that h cleat ; ibey CM that the Iroays having refaiti to fire, that the work- 
ing people baviug come out and doue the thiag at once ; they see that this mutt lead 
iu the euil to produce reform here; and if these stupid horuughmuiigers hate oiil)' 
line graio of seose— many In tlieir skulls they have uot, God iiDows — if they haTe 
only one grain of sense,' they must see that if th«re were a reformed, parlianenC this 
siirtof corruption as well B3 all other, would be put an end to in ajiiotCnat. Like tbe 
ruoks and the crows, they smell the powder. Take a gun, loaded with powder, into a 
field, if there be nxiks sittiog iu the middle of it, though they should he a rjuarter 
ofamileoir, they will smell ihc powder. They are out more sagacious, however, 
than these gentry 3b to tbe effects c-f parliamentary refurui. (Cheers.) I am never 
to be made 1o believe that a reformed parliament would far one month sufTi^r a lord 
mayor to Epand 1U,000/. a year of the people's money ; and SOOl. for a water party to 
Oiford, while so many widows and orpliaus were almost starving. We all recollect 
thai on one occasluu llie corpuratioti of Loudon gave a diouer to tbe tyrant klng<, the 
European despots, for having forced tbe Bourbons agaiu ou France ; and that the 
eipenses of that dinner to the people were 311,000/. Yes, that was the cost of the 
dinner given to these fellows, and that while widows aud orphan; wanted bread, 
aud while the hill of the baker for Newgate was uupaid. (Cheers.) They know that 
a reformed parlidoient would re),traiii them from waetijig (he people's money iu this 
way, aud therefore tbey are against a refuruied parliament; therefore Ibey dislike the 
French revolution ; therefore they will not call meetings to encourage an eipresiiuti 
of gratitude to the French. I am happy to be able to make one eiceptiuii, and that 
is in tbetownof Noltingbam, where the mayor, Mr. Oldkoow, not only assented to 
tbe request of the people to call a jiublic meeting, but himself presided in that meet- 
ing in the towu-ball, aud eigued the address which has been sent over to Paris by 
a depulation, with tbe sum of 201)/. that was aolleeted for tbe sufferers. (Great ap- 
plause.) How little wlidom had the Lunl Mayor of London [ If he wished to retain 
bis oRice, or that bis office should he retained quietly ; if the aldermen wished that 
their aldermanships should remain q uietly j if they wished to avoid ihe people's an^r 
and its consequences, their way was to call a meeting, and not set themseltei in 
opposition to tbe people ; not to let their motives creep out. They spoke some time 
ago about a sort of reform, but can they believe— do they believe— even the liorough- 
mougers — can tbe stupidest of tberei believed—and God Almighty knows that Ibey 
are stupid enough — can they believe Ibat we ore going to be cozened and chested 
by my LordJohn Russell's reform P Hy tbe nice little man, with his nice lidle 
plan? Do they believe this? Do they imagine this? No, they do not; they 



. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, there is 



e thing of which I hav 
is worth mentioning. In Clerkenwcll, at th 
against 700 persons fur default, in not paying tl 



been informed this 



lent, processes are iMued 
r rates. What must he the 
undred persons ! They wiH 
hove snmeihing each, at any rate, lo pay a lawyer : aud suppose they were to enforce 
tbe law rigorously, to-morrow moruing, there would be the goods of 700 persons sold. 
Will this go on long ? Recollect what Ibey were preparing to do in France. One of 
the immediate causes of the revolulion in France was the Brittany Association. 
They saw that the Bourbona were going to deprive them of representation ; that 
they were going to give them rotten horaughs : and Brittany, which was furmerly a 
large province, hut which is now broken iutu two or three departments. Formed alt 
HstacistioD to raise inouey to indemuify one aauCher for any-ibiug tbey migbt suffer 



for not paying the taue which nhauld be demandeit of them. They were ref^ularly 
ergaaized for Ihe purpute, aad Lhis was one or tbe first things towards the revolu- 
tion. Suppose ibat a county uf England, Suffolk, for eiample, were to form such a 
confederacy, and thai Bury St. Edmunds— and I don't know a better place — were 
to be the place where the deputies from the different hundreds were to meet. 
These deputies would collect the money, and manage the concern. As soon bs 
any one was called upon for taxes — direct tanes — they would say, '"Tliere, 
ynii suffer, don't reUst Ihe law by phyiU-al force; appeal, push tbe thiag off 
as far as you can; go into tbe Kicbequer; try Ihe law to tbe utmost, but do 
nut pay ; and we'll Indemnify you for your lues." Thi& would hare tormented 
Polignac enceeJingly ^ it would torment tbe French or any other government. It 
would produce everlasting discussion about the subjectj every neiE;bbaut would be 
interested in the seizure of another's goods, anil the thing could never go on. This 
was tbe real beginning of the thiug iu France. And can you believe, or can tbe 
boron ghmongeM, stupid a< titey are, believe, that there will be a seiiure of tbe goods 
of h'lndrcdsof people, and not be nny eompiaint ? Can any-body believe that they 
will endure this for any length of time ? (Loud cries of No, no ; we won't.) Gen- 
tlemen, the Duke uf Wellington is not fool enough to believe tbis ; and therefore 
I am nt opinion that he will propose Ut do something. But we are told by some, that 
we sball continue to endure it, and that we are capable of enduring it for aoy length 
•if time. Geutlenieu, this is a very serious matter, and deservi 
seems that those who are going to oppose the Duke, looih and nail, are to be led o\ 
by Hits^isEon. Now this mau made a speech IrjI 
that it should be known that be did so make a speech, he published it himself. Well, 
he said in this speech, and it is well worthy of notice, he said, afier remarking on 
the distresses suffered by the industrious elates, " It must be confessed, that after 
ED loDg and glorious a war, the people of the present age must he content to bear 
these burdens," So that you see, there is an age of suffering, of bearing these bur- 
dens, yet to come. Well, ibeu, I think I ought To thank God for being old. (Laugh- 
ter.) Aye, it 'soojnke, fur the sooner one is done with it the better. IJowever, 
there are some young meu who have yet au age to live, and can you believe that a 

applause.) The young men who endure this, will be e 
Hnikisson his pension ; that they have already been paying for thirty-lwo years ; 
yes, and in case he should die, his wife has a nice little pension of 600/. n year 
settled upon her. Aye, gentlemen, he has been receiving 1,200(. a year for thirty- 
two years, and now he has a pension of more than 3,Dun(. a year ; so that altogether, 
in pensions and salaries, he has received more than lOOflOOl. of the public money. 
And yet this man has the impudence to publish a pamphlet, in which he sajs we 
must be content to endure our sufferings for an age to come. Well, then, 1 say, that 
we ought to petition, and remonstrate, and make use of every legal means to get rid 
of hii pension among the rest [cheers} ; and there if no possibility of gettiog rid of 
it without a reform in Ihe parliament — that is impossible. (Renewed cheers.) I 
n7 again, then, that we ought to do what we can, not only to sign onrsclves, hut to 
grA others to sign the petition ; and then my belief is, that we shall really do sc 
Mag St last, and that without auy clubs or societies, to enpose ourselves to their 

The borough mongers are much alarmed. They are always tallcative and noisy 
when hold; they are tery silent now, and therefore much alarmed. At the beginning 



of llie Preiicli revulutiixi in 1793, thi& wrs their language — their precise language : 
" If we du not go III war, aurl put duwii this tbiug, where they have abulished lithes 
auD iii>lii!ity, the same tbiug niust cuine here, Ibere must he a. refurm in Eaglauil.'' 
Far at ihat time the people were crying out prelty loudly Tor rcfurm. " We must give 
thi>," ihry said, " with all Iti couseriuences, uoless we put down this (hi Qg, and force 
ths Bourlioiiii hack agaiu. If we du this, ibeii we can gay, iu reply to tbvir clamuur 

lor reform, ' Wby, liiuk at Fraiite, they trird the Ihlug, luuuil it would not do, aud 
lis ve he eu CDQip filled lu rerun) to tbeir old tyBtem.'" (Laughter.) Tbii> ja really and 

truly ubat they said. Some ul their frieodi said, " But suppose you fuilj buj'poee 
yr.u are notable to put hack the Bouthim*." " That," replied tbey, " is no argu- 
liieut against trying. II ive da nut try, we are sure uf losing our horongbt; if we do 
Ity, we may loke them still ; but we are sure to lose ihem if we da not try." Now, 
Bvery welMnrormed mau of my age kiiuwj that this was really the fai-t. Aud what 
du they say uuw, then .' Why not try now to put it down ? Philip 1. is as much an 
usurper aa old Crumwell was — just as much ; wby nut try to put bim down, then? 
Oh, they embi'uce this usurper; he's a very good sort of mna; Talleyrand is an ci- 
cellcm sort of man ; oh yes, they bav« embraced this sute of Ibiugs, and not tried 
at all tu put it duwn. The reason is, geutltmeii, that they hare no money lo try 
wilh. (Laughter and cheers.) Austria and Prussia would try, too, but wilhout En- 
glish muncy there is uu trying. Mow, nbat is their sute, theu ? It is this, and I wish 
every one uf them were here — though I should not much like to be in such compaay. 
(Laughter.) 1 think iDyself much more honoured in addressing the audience that is 
bere— but 1 wish they were somewhere that they cuuld hear mej their state is this, 
and they will find nhat I say to come to pass as truly as if It were nritleu inlbebouk of 
fate, or delivered as a scuteacein a court of justice : — If ibeydonot try, if they du not 
try 10 prevent a rerorni in parliameril, and tryin earnest, toii, Ihey will to a certaiuty 
lose their huruughs, their pensians, ami their liiiecures ; if tbey do try, tbey will tu a 
certaiuty lose their boroughs, their peosiuus, aud their sinecures, and he stripped uf 
(very-thing else, su that they will be as. uahed as robins half an hour from their ihell. 
(Immense applause.) Let the ui nurse themselves wlib the belief, that if they go on 
to the last, and compel us to snatch at reform— let them believe, if they can, Ihat 
they are going to cuuie ulF with the mere loss uf their burougbs, their peniioDS, and 
their sinecures. Let them believe that if they can. They don't believe it, and there. 
fore, as the old wumen say, they are iii a great quandary. ^Greal laughter.) They 
don't Loon very well what tu do. They are afraid to be civil, lest we should push 
on, yet tbey are afraid tu advance. Oue or other, however, they must do. They 
will try tu cheat us by Lord John Russell's scheme ; all we have tu do is lo he on our 
guard against deceivers, to look upon every mau who professes himself lo be a re- 
former, and yet objects to the ballut, as a traitor — and if we do this tbey will not de- 
fraud u: ft second time, (Lung-continued applause.) 
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1 theBrilisli Pulilic, tint arm 
n&n with America aud Fiauce, itaged by the Rn^liili Arii . . 

rejireBeiiig tbe rising liliertiei of tlie world, is to be enumerated llial measure whicll 
has lur so tuiig a periud deprived Ilie people of pulitieal ItQUwledge, by the impoBilino 
of a heavy tax upon erery newspaper, mure tliui one-half tbe selling price of whicb 
is paid, before publication, into hi« Majesty's treasury. The Act of 38 Geo. iii. c. 78 
(17ii8), imposei upon each newspaper printed in England or Scotland, a dutyoF fuur- 
peuce w [be king; and further requires the proprietors, uuder very lieavy penalties, 
to eater iutu certain sureties and recognizaucen ;— but with these most oppressive and 
unjust nquirements it is unnecessary ibat we should now trouble tbe reader. Utber 
and more fitting opportunities fur this will present theiuselvei, and we sball then 
not fajl to eipress ourselves fully atid freely upon the subject. 

The act to which we have referred, did not, however, totally deprive the people of 
the means uf acquirint; poliiical knowledge, ur of opportunities lu obtain an insi^bt 
into the proceedings of the adiuinistratioua under which they 1 
pamphlets cuuld still be published, and were published, not without effect, down to 
the year 1B20. In the course of this year, tbe late I^rd Castlereagh, of blessed me- 
mory, introduced his far-famed SEX ACTS, onr of which was levelled at the aforesaid 
political pamphlels> and w>i iDtended by tbe liberal adminiatraUon of which the ou- 



ita 



ble Iiird was eo bright an ornament, to shut out from the people tbc partial lig-bt 
they liad retained, and plunge Ihem into utter darkness, as to the pruceedmgB of thuse 
wbuwere placed at tlie bdm ori-ublic affairs. 

Tliia Act provides lb at " afi pampblets and papers, containing nny public aew9, 
intelligence, ur occurreucei, or onjf remarks oc observation* thereon, or upon anjf 
matter in Cburch or State, prioted in any part of the United Kingdom for sale, aud 
published periodically, or in parts, or uumbers, at intervals of time not excecdioK 
tvrenty-six days, shall he deemed and taken to be newspapers, within the true intent 
and meaning of the Act of 3S Geo. iii. c. 78," 

By this Act, the Castlereagh Admiuislralion purposed the suppression of every 
publication whitb was designed to bring before the public Ibe political oecurrencea 
of the times, or lo expose the tendency of the pohlical measures of the Government. 
" The ^ne-by Guvernment to which we owe this monument oF shame, waft," as the 
Westminster Revieweis justly observe, " the enemy of iofocmatiun, because the 
extension of infurniatiDn was its deadliest fue. It was a Government whose pro- 
ceedings would have been impracticable, under a stale of public information i and, 
consequently, its first interest nas tu do all that might retard those advances nhich 
it could not totally prevent. .... ..One administration, in 17117, impose', a stomp 

duly ou newspapers, because they let in too much light upon the public; and 
another, iu IS\9, enacts, for the same reason, that pamphlets and priuted papers 
shall he newspapers." 

There is a very important error in the lai 
will shortly perceive, but we have quuted 
and patriotic work, because it (iropcrly cha 
tions ou the English press have emanated. One thing, however, is certain ; namely, 
that the sapient statesmen from whoin the act of 1820 proceeded, exulted inihe 
supposed consummation of their object, when the assent of Parliament ami the 
Crown was given to Ibeir measure. Upon the creation of the law, every political 
pamphlet disappeared, with the exception of Cobbett's Register, and to the previous 
cost of this was added four- pence, which patsed into the coffers of the state. 

It is nnnecessary hereto dwell upon ibe oonscquenceB of this measure;— they were 
just what were auticjpaled aud iutended by its pnijectors, and are 10 be found 
existing in the degraded, the prostrate, and the spiritless couditinn of the peo|ile, 
under au accumulation of privations and moral and physical evils never befure 
existing iu the country, and which could nut have beeu thus protracted bad not the 
I'reeilum of the press beeu destroyed. 

But now for our remedy I How has it happened that the blunders and ehorl- 
sightedtiess of the Castlereagh law-makers have never yet been discovered ? How 
is it that the people of England, against whose political rights the infamous Act of 
1821) was levelled, have hitherto failed to perceive, that uoiwithstatidiug the anxiety, 
and the care, aud the skill of Attorneys and Solicitors Geneial, and the whole 
phalanx oF Treasury Lawyers and Legislators, that Act is after all su lame and im- 
perfect as to be wholly inadequate to restraiu the puhlicaliun of such works as may 
supply all the political informatiou thai may he desired \ 

Is not this a discovery of immense importauce lo the public ; and is there b man 
in the three kingdoms who will refuse us his assistance, in our determiualiuu tu bring 
the question to in issne? If we succeed — of which it is impossible to entertain a 
doubt — we shall be entitled tu Ibe credit not only of evading — fairly evading — one of 
the most unjust fiscal extortions ever known, but also of breaking' up the injurioui 
moDopuly of the Newspaper Press. As the law is now permitted to operate, it is per- 
sons with enormuiiE capitals only who can become ilireetors of the public mind, upon 
sui>jccts uf a political character. The evils of this are too apparent to require enu- 
meration, nor would the limits of a prospeclus permit of it, were such a 
desirable. — We pass on, therefore, to that which more immediately c 
this appeal to the public. 



The Act of 179B prohibits, . 



e already stated, the publication of a news- 
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Kith B number of Dtfaer vexUioun and eipenalve canditioiie. The KubEequrnt Act of 
1S2D Fiteuds ibe like impotition upon all pamphltti, cuutalning neu;, inlelligence, 
occurrences, ic. puhlisheci ptriodicttlly , ur iii jjord or nambtrs, within eerlain luter- 
valG of time. But beyuud tlii« it ilni^s out proceed. Periodical politkal pamphlets 
mlu are prohibited ) and for the publication of ttiete, only, tan Ibe Ca«llereagb Act 
vibit witb puiiiebniitut! 

This, then, is the di»cotery we bare made ; and we purpoie, with the aid oF ibe 
publie, to act upon it. On the eTeaiDg- of Saturday, Oct. iltb, we deaiga to publish a 
LETTER, addressed either to one of our cuubids in the couutry, or to one of our Btalei- 
meo iu town, in which we will give as full bd<) comprelienBive an Hhstratl of public 
occurretices in every part of the world as is lo he found in auy weekly □< 
accampauied uilb such comment;, strictures, or other remarks, as the mture ui me 
case may require. Tbii we will (oilaw each week by a tomewbat similar, but totally 
dUtinct, puhrLCSIioD, Loug eiperience, acquired in conducting one of the moU 
|»>putar newspapers of the inelropoliE, will enable us to bring facilities poueseed by 
leiv, lo uur uen' undertaking, and afford a guarautee of iis respectability. 

It is Bcarcely necessary, after what we have said, tu make any declaration uF our 
jiulitieal principles. We will add, huwever, that we are desirous la identify our- 
sehes with no party, but that ol' the people. Every public measure, the design uf 
which is l8 advance the public gnod, whether adequate tu its purposes ur otherwise, 
will eunimand our respectful consideration, emanate From whuni it may. Measure! 
rather than luen will be ihe objects of ourinquiiitioa j argumeat and not abase, the 
power which we will exercise. Au intimate kuowledge uf the accuniulaled griev- 
ances under which the u hole of the productive interests sutfer, will induce us tu hail 
wllb pleasure the moat limited coucessiou tu their demands, without iu Ihe slightest 
degree abating uur ardour in pursuit oF Ilie whole of those amelloTBtions which 
Justice requires. In a word, while we shall give uur uLqualilied approbation to 
every proposed reform of legislature, commercial, local, or judicial abuse, as so 
many mitigatioos oF the aggregate evil, — we will never rest satiblied till we shall 
have seen the suurce whence it all proceeds e ti I i rely broken up, by such a reForm in 
the Commons House uF Parliament as shall restore tu Ihe wlnde jieaplu thai share in 
the guverameul which is guaranteed to them hy the constitution, but uf which they 
have been defrauded by a corrupt and overgrown aristocracy. 

*,* We beg it may be distiuclly understood, that this pamphlet will not be a 
pcnB^ioil work ; every lbtiek will he complete in itself, having no kind uf con- 
ueclion witb those Letters which precede or loUnw it. Such a connection wuuld 
bring us under the operation of Lord Castlereagh's Act, and subject ua lo the 
felicitous consequences of an exchequer process. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION, 



^p ENGLISH BOROUGHMONGERTNG; 

BV WZX.LZAIH COBBETT. 

Delivered in the Theatre of the Rotunda, Blackfnars Bridge, 

t Monday, Sept. •20l/i. 

LBMBN, 

Since the last evening on wliicli we »ere aeacinbled In this tlieaErc, I 
the newspapers, and most of you too must have seen it, an account o( a nia^^trate 
atUnioD Hall (burafg of liugtiUO, who having a man brought befon 
havin;; insulted ■ acrjcanl at putice, and being told by tliii man, by way or apalog-y, 
that he wai drunk, he asked where he had been previously, and was answered by 
the man, that he hail been to this place, lo hear Mr. Cobbett's Lecture.; GenllEmea> 
1 am sure every one who knows any.tliinff of nie or my performances, will know 
that this man did not learn from mo t« get drunk, either by precept or example. 
(Cbrers.) However, the magistrate having heard the enund of the words Cobbert 
andRalunda (great laughter), took occasi.iD to say, "That Rotnnda was a great 
uuiEance at the time when there were theatrical eihibitious in it, but it was a much 
greater nuisance now ; and that these seilitious lectures ought to be put down by the 
parish Buthorilies, since they luuk many uf the people B»ay from their business, and 
IudIc money out of their pockets for admiisinn, which wa9 nllogether illegal." 
Gentlemen, the insolence of this man is great Enough; the imolence, that he 
should dare to speak thus of me — and, by -the by, he called those who came here 
rabble. — Rabble I— Gentlemen, the HUofeHce of this man, supposing that he kept him~ 
self, that he earned the money upon which he lives, is bad enough, but when it is 
considered that he has a thumping salary, paid out of our labc 
thing beyond insolence; it is Ingratitude, and audacity added to it. (Cheers.] Then, 

I • the igQDrance of the fellow (great laughter),— the ignorance of the fellow ! Why, 
lU llle magistrates — the parson magistrates — in twenty counties through which I 
have beep lecturing, know nothing of the law compared with this man ! He knows 
BoPeoFlhe law than all the judges, and sheritfs, Bad nia'gistratt'S in twenty ci 

I to be sure ! They could overlook the lectures which 1 delivered— and he, loo, could 
oretloDlcthe lecinres at the Mechanics' Institute, and only managa tu fiud out, that 
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to lecture at this particular pkce, and take inaDe</ at the ilaor were illegal ! Gentle- 
incD, there was such n law suine time agn; there ia such a law no longer (applause); 
and we are paying SOOl. a year to a man who calls himself o magistrate — (u i mao 
who 19 dignilied with the Dame of a magistrate — who does uat kauw what the law is. 
(Applause.) But, let mc offer a word iiF obiervation upon that law, for though the 
law.is dead, some of those who passed it are alive. Gentlemeo, that law was passed 
expressly aud avowedly to prevent the common people, the wurkiog classes— to pre- 
vent those who hy their labour clothe and feed us, from acquiring knowledge. 
Plunkelt, who is now a judge In IretBod— and I thank flod he is not ■ judge in Eng- 
land (laughter)— Plunkett naid in the debate on that bill, that it was necessary to 
pats such a measure, for that the common people were much more beliind the cur- 
tain thau they used to be, and more than they ought ta be now. Geutlemca, that 
corroborates the opinion of Lorll Wiltnn, to be sure, that the aristocracy had caiuml 
the lower orders, as they call them, to he taught. (Che«ri.) WeH, that law was to 
prevent this. Ob, they mifrht go, but they must not pay money for going ! Oh, 
DO, to take money was an act of hastiness ; to take even t«u-pence was an act of 
baseness, particularly if the person lecturing meaut to appropriate it to himself. To 
be sure, surgeon* qnil physlqans might take monfy for admission to their lectures ; 
that was no degradation, no act of baseness. That was ijuile proper. Parsons, too, 
receive a little money for their lectures (great laughter) ; if they do not receive it in 
meal, they do in mhlt. " Oh, but what a eheme for a man to lake money, even a 
peony, out of a poor man's pocket, to make a speech about politics." Aye, gentle- 
men, there '9 the harm. (Great laugliter.) Lawyers, ew^y-budy knowi their dliiB- 
terestedness j they always speak Arithiiut beiug piiil for it ; they receive no money 
for their barking and bellowing! Gentlemen, you can see, in a moment, the drift 
of the thinj. They knew that ft was generally impossible for a man who desired to 
instruct the people, to do so, and bear the enpense too. They knew that most men 
who have much io their head« have little in their pockets ; and therefore, that they 
could not give their time and their money also. No, gcnllemen, it is enough for a 
person who wishes to communicate what he koows to others, to give his time, that 
is his full share ; and it is, in general, as much as he can give. " Oh," said they, 
then, ■' let us protect the common people from eitortioo by tbe9« men— these artful, 
wicked, designing men." Yea, this was said by the men who are taking fourpeuce- 
halfpenny out of every sinpence we pay for beer. (Applause,) 

Gentlemen, dismissing this matter, leaving the magistrate to receive the applauses 
of those who qre disposed to applaud him, we will roine to our own proper business 
-the petition, which is the great object of all our meelinp here, and which we 
mean to get signed, and presented to the King. Gentlemen, I am lold that it has 
been represented lu the Timet, that 1 exhorted my audience here, or that I gkn it 
as my opinion, that the petition ought to be signed by 20,000 men, and thai tlw 
whole of them ought to carry it to the King with muskets upon their shoulders. 
(Roars of laughter.) V'uu remember the story about three black crows. Thus has the 
r.nfBj magnified, or rather hatched the story about the petition beiug carried to 
the King by armed meu. Vou will recollect that what I said wai this, that two or 
three of us, only, should go to his maj esly ; that we should avoid every-lbing having 
the appearance of angry feelings, and particularly of menace ; that we should thus 
go, and in the most respectful and dutiful manner cnmmunicateour wishes, and that 
if his majesty were engaged, or it was not agreeable to him to receive us in person, 
that we should cither go again, or deliver the petition to his secreUry tu be deli- 
vered by him to ihe King." (Applause.) But iu speaking of the persons whom I 
wished to sign the petition, I said, none ouglit i4j sign but men, or boys above fifteen 
years of age, for that was the erileriou of manhood. At fifleen years of age a man, 
I remarked, wa; able tu carry a musket, for that 1 did so in defence of George Itl-, 
hheiil Has hardly fifteen years old. Then I remarked, that if a man were able to 



carry a muiket, bdJ able to employ it, in ilefence ui his coudIi}' and a good }das, 
be n^s a proper neraon io aiga the petitiao. ( (Cheers.) Thia, tlie Tanei, m \ am 
lolil, Ib» turned lutu a reeuninieiidntiuii, thnt 20,000 people, ^rmvd with muskets, 
and bayoaecs at [beif potuts, 1 stipposc, sUouid carry up the putitioa to tlie King. 

Genllenieu, ju every uuderiaking of this sort, dilHciiUieB ure created even liy tbe 
facilities uf the Ihioj. Great numbers uf pcrfioin eanuut sign this pelitiun nithoul 
proper arrangementi being' made. 1 bad flattered ifiyaalf that by thh cveniug I 
sbould be abletu coniinuiiicate to you where tbepelitiuu would lie for iiguature, but 
thia I am s(ill uuable tu >to. At present it oiity lies in tbc coll'ec-iuoDi here, and at 
my olHce iu Fleet •stieet, but 1 shall lose no tim.e io seud|ug a person round to select 
such placet as may appear to be mast cuuvcnieiit fur the purpose. Grntlemea, 1 am 
anxious that the petition should he ligued by n great number of peraoni, and I trust 
that no man who ooni^iderB the Interests ul bin cuuutiy, and what the cunaequences 
of this measure may be, will think it too mucit trouble lu wal|c IDO yards to »gii it. 
If any such man there should be, all 1 can say is, that he catinut be very aniloug to 
ftt rid of tatatiou or aoy of [be other things of which he complains. (Cliecrs.) 

Gcnlletnen, every time we meet, if there be not a fre^h revolution, there is Bom« 
new feature of imporfauce in the aspect of affairs which presents itself Io our notice, 
We are not to suppose that great Ihiug we wisli to see accomplished will he effected 
without come other events leading to it, and preparing tlie way fur it. It appears to 
tne, that all things, in every pari of Europe, are uow concurring towards the accom- 
plishment of this. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I am afraid 1 shall fatigue you, nud 
yetl would hope i shall not— (loud cries pf No, no,)— in ulTering to you a detail of 
the view which 1 take of (ho situation of Ijelgium and Fraocc, and of the clTecta 
which their present situation, and the events occurring tl^cve, muat necessarily hav^ 
upon this cuiiutry. [Cheers.) 

The gri:al evil in all cuUDlries, and the cause iif all these rev<|)utinns and riots, 
liai been the weight uf laxatiuu. Thii too is our <"vn grievance ; Im if our rt'leu 
boroughs ivoulil suffer u; to live without laxalipn, ds the Aipericaui itn, we should 
turn a deaf ear tii tliose who railed at theni- Hut, unhappily, they do not. liuC, fur 
^eigium and Ftance, Tlie former contplaiiis pf the ir^iifltl of ta^atioii of one kind 
or another, but their principal taxes arise from their iiatioual debt. Now, this is a 
very important matter, and we shall see, if wc look into the cause of these disturb- 
nnces, how it affects ni, and how it nill nperate to our deliverance. (Applaus^.) 
Well) how can|e this debt In Itelginm ? I'll tetl you. Uur gentry have some ei- 
cuse — a very poor pne certainly— hut they haye some oicuiB for having plunged na 
into debt. They pietpnd that it was for the good of tbe country [ for our protection 
against revolution, anarchy, atheism, and confusion. So they tell us. But in Bel- 
gium how was it? Observe how it was. anil ceasa to wonder at tlie riMng of the 
Belgians. When it was agreed to by the united despots of Europe to unite Belgiuni 
fu Holland, Bud give to the country a certain king, they agreed alto to treat them to 
a national debt. (Laughter.) Their old saverej^n, of Germany, iiad, previuns to 17S3, 
biirmwed large Buma of money from certain creditors— no mailer wlio they were — 
be had coutracted a large debt, and the hargaio made by the allies with the new 
kiag was, that his people should pay the interest of that debL So the Btlglani 
were doubly treated ; tbey got, at the same time, a king and a national debt, Gen- 
llenien, there 's the fuunilation nf the revolntiun in Itelgium. And iu France how 
atanils the case? Aud what is the situation uf F'rnnce uow } What may we expect 
to see in France ? fur be you assured of this, that the revolution in France is not 
yet half over. It was begu;i hy PuligDac'a proclainaliont or ordoonauces ; but be 
would never have issued tlieni had not he and hia master seen that the people of 
France would never continue to pay the taxes. Tbi* is tiie truth of the matter ; 
they said, " Uuless we check this; uuleilj we ileitruy the liberty uf the pi^ess, and 
altvr the law of elections, we shall never be alile Io make tbe people conliuue to pay 
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cnntracted for the beneht of the people. It was the remnant of what the tyrant 
Bourbons had borrowed. However, it was very small. By and by they had to put 
down Buonaparte, and send him and his family out of France; and they must, of 
course, peoaiou them all for lile. There were Ilia mother, and bis eistcr;, and bro- 
thers, must hnvH large sums of money, which were to be paid by the people of France. 
Gentlemen, where viBB the reason of Cliis ^ Either Buonaparte was a tyrant or he 
-was Dnt. He was either |rooil or bad. If good, why drive him away ? If bad, nhy 
saddle the people of France with a debt to maintain liim and his family ? (Applausu.) 
More recently we have seen anolher tyrant king driven away, and we have him here. 
'' Oh, he was a bad king:! A horrible tyrant! Uo worthy to reign ! Oh, the shock- 
ing, monstrous fellow, how he slaughtered the people ! Oh ihe Banguinary wretch, 
he paid the blackguard Swiss to shoot and cut to piecei the defenceless women and 
childrea ! Oh monetrous, execrable king, this!" (Laughter.) Gentlemen, they 
have given to this tyrant king a pensiou of 140,D0D/. a year for life. Ye;, that tyrant 
is to be paid this by the French people; and then hia heir after him is to have it, 
and so on. Gentlemen, is there any Justice in that? U it reasonable.' As I said 
of Buonaparte, either this king was a sanguinary tyrant, or he was not. He was 
either a good king or a bad one. If lie were a good one, why drive him away ? If a 
bad one, how dare they to take the motley out of the labourers' pockets in France to 
give to him ? (Applause.) But one great source of their debt wa« this. During the 
revolutionary war, carried on by the French for 22 years, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing their liberties, the Bourbons, in foreign countries, were warring againut 
them as much as they had the courage to do. The nobility who bad been driven 
from Prance, went and joined the foreign armies; and when they could do so, they 
came and made war on their own country. By and by, by the force of the money 
of England, and 1,011,000 bayonets, the Bourbons were forced back upon the 
French. Now, it is not very easy to conceive that the French would like to pay a 
debt contracted for this ; to pay a de-bt contracted for suhduing themselves, for forc- 
ing upon them that family of tyrants who all Ihe world now says should he expelled. 
However, this tribute forms part of Ihe national debt of France. Another large part 
of it arises from the rewards g-rauted to emigrants. Yes, gentlemen, ten millious 
of franks were voted to emigrants, as a compensation for having betrayed their 
country, and helped to force back upon the people the tyrants who had been ex- 
pelled ; for having helped to strip the national museums, and to obliterate every 
memorial of the previous glory of France. For this, immense sums of money were 
lo be borrowed and given to these emigrants ; and this forms part of Ihe nntioual 
debt of France, Ihe interest of which they intend shall be paid by the people for ever. 
Is there any reason or propriety in that? (Applause.) No, gentlemen, and the 
people of France, be you assured, are not content to continue paying Ihe taxes for 
satisfying the iulerest of a debt contracted for such purposes as these. That ti the 
cause of all yon hear about the unsettled state of Frauce; — the uneasiness 
that prevails arises out of the disinclination of the people la continue paying 
the interest of this debt. (Cheers.) It is of the greatest conEeijuence that 
we clearly understand the cause of the preseut discontents. For, gentlemen, 
we hear people saying, " There '. there 'b a disconleuted people ; you see they have 
got all they wanted, and yet they are jusl as clamorous and as discontented as ever. 
Aye, it would be exactly the same with Ihe radical reformers here, if tbey 
were to obtain what they arc raving for ! " If we were to procure reform, tbeae 
parties, 1 suppose, would say, " There, now, you have got reform ; fur God's sake be 
contented now ; there, ptay do now !bold your tongues ; don't let us have any more 




rs." Yc.i, gentlemen, lint if wa were to ^t rcrurni, and ue 
DIE taxes, and the bamc pen^loas, and the Ume places; tlie 
' us in Ibeir fine rarriages, paid fur out ot uuc earning, while 
I beFore ; should we not sav. What <lo we get hy this rerorm 1 
We want a reforiD to take off the taxes, ami for the removal 
ly other things which I need not naw luention. But in the reform here aup- 
«« shoulil find nothing hut the MQBie. Andigeutlcmeu. the French are nowin 
that situation precisely. Whoever known the character of Talleyrand, and knows lliat 
he is appointed ambassador to this country, will easily guets at the sort of men the 
French have now ruling them. They must know from this that the Freueb govetn- 
inent is a hollow thing, anil that it cannot last. Tlint is impossible, ^utlenien, 
When I saw that (bey called the new King, Tlie King of the French, 1 thought it was 
m very pretty thing ; but what signifies a name ! Wbnt signifies what lliey call Iheii 
king, if he continue to take the same money t>ut of the pockets of the people i What 
signifies it, whether they call their government a republic ur a cnoiiarchy, if ttley are 
treated tlie same ? Wlien I saw that pretty play acted at the octession nf the new 
King ; when I saw Philip bringing his wife, uith a cbifd in her arms, at the time he 
was receiving the crown — from those who hail no right to give it to him — when he 
was so deeply affected aslo faint away almusE, into who)^e arms do you Euppu;e that 
he fell ? Because there is a great deal in that. Of course he chose, out of all those 
by whom he was surrounded, the person into whuae arraa be should fall. (Laughter.) 
And into whose arms do you think that he did fall ? Why, into the arms of the 
greatest banker in Fiance. When 1 saw ihat, 1 thought it was a bad sign — a very 
had sign. Gentlemen, he fell into the arms of Lafitte. la a fainting fit, he fell intu 
LaGCte's arms. (Great laugh I er.) When I heani of that, J thought it of some iro- 
portaace ; it seemed to be a very serious piece of business. Well, and Dow we hear 
uTtbe French funds falling at a pretty rale. What '. the funds fall at this rate, and 
jel the ptople so happy ? Gentlemen, the peojile are not happy ; the people are not 
contented. Aud here is the rout of the whole — they will not continue to pay the 
taxes, which are necessary to meet the interest of the debt. Thai's the truth of the 
whole business. Wc have seen in the Freacli papers — Che government papers — you 
■ee every government will have a paper, and more than one, if it have money — we 
have seen in the French government papers, that upon the Stock Exchange thera 
bas been much uneasiness and alarm ; but they add, " We are assured that the dis- 
inclination of the people to pay the taxes has been greatly eiaggerateil." Gentlemen, 
those of you who know how the English papers talk in such a case, know also hun' 
to estimate these wordE!. (Cheers), " We are assured that the disiuclinalion of the 
people to pay the taxes baa been greatly exaggerated, and that since ministers have 
put forth their circulars the alarms have been greatly calmed." The truth is, that 
the people DO refuse lo pay the taxes, fhey have in France a tax which they call 
the Droits lie' unu ; it is something like our excise — you see they imitate one ano-i 
ther ; oh, yes, they are very fund of imitations, and we are so able at goveruinent 
that all the others imitate us as much as ihey can. (Laughter.) — Well, they have this 
Droits Re' tinii ; and very recently, near Bourges, the excise officer, as we should 
call him, with twn collectors, went to collect the taxes. Well, he went to a landlord 
who kept a public-house ; and it so happened that tliere were, at the time, a good 
many people in the house drinking. The oiG-cer demanded the tax, and he got puid 
by bottles aud glasses thrown at bis head. (Lnughler.) After a good deal of thump- 
ing and heating in thi« way, and Ending that uo protection cuuld he had from the 
mayor aud tnunicipality, he Aed. He knocked at many doors, but uoue were 
opened : at last one man took bim in. The house, however, was nearly pulled down, 
and would, 1 believe, have been quite pulled down, il they had not turned nut ; and 
'when they did turn out, they treated them in such a manner as will prevent them, I 
cliove, in future, from tax-coll ectjnf, (Great laughter.) That is the state of France- 




Some timebefnrE tliP Bourbons uereput down, Ibcyoashtereiilh* whole of the Na- 
tional Guird. The National Guard h this. Every citizen, every Cradesmau, and 
rvery labuurins man. if he will, belou^s to this body, hi short, the Natioual Guard 
is, the armed cltizeus of France. And is il tu be believed, that these Guards, who 
have to pay ibe taxes, nbaerre,— is ic to be believed that these citiiens whu bats arms 
in Ihelr hauds, will coiitinue to pay 4 jd. out of every M. as taxes ? Can it be believed 
that tliey will conseot tado Chat?— (A|i[)lauu.) IVo years ego the gov em me at saw 
that it (hey suffered this body of armed citizeoi to exist, they would put an end to 
the taxing system, and therefore they iliibanded it. The NatioiiBt Guard wai dit- 
Bolved ; it no long-er esijted. Whea this revolution took place, it was necessary to 
restore the Natioual Guard, and it was restored, all over France. Gentlemen, the 
payers of taxes have the arms in llieir handi once more; and do you believe that 
thene men will coDlioue to be pressed down by taxes to pay the iuterest uf a debt cou- 
tracted tu bring back the Bourbons, and Che noblesse who had sacrificed tUera ? To 
bring back Ihoiie men who unnamed the bridge of i/fna and .^mj; who biok away 
every vestige of the French victories, and let duwu France iu the eyes uf the world ! 
Do you think that France will continuetu pay taxes tu meet Che interest uf a debt created 
for purposes lika these ? No, gentlemen ; and this it the very thing that is now at 
work) thatislhe true reason why they du not dissolve the chamber, Wby,tliec1iarobm 
ought to have been dissolved immediately, tu be sure. What right had they U> 
choose a king far the people of France, or tu do any oue act ? No, they ougbl to 
have dispersed immediately, and the people should have elected another chamber, 
having their consent to do these acls. (Applause.) There they now are, sitting 
upon their knees, and afraid tu go elf. They are like the players in Sheridan'* 
comedy, they know not bow to get nif the stage. (Laughter-) They say, " If we 
once ^ abaut our business, we shall never come together in this place again ;" and 
therefore they are now going to get reuemals oF part of them ; to purily the old 
nest, hy letting in some new birds. Gentlemen, if you could believe in the sincerity 
of that chamber before, how can you believe iu It after ihe nominatioo of Talleyrand 
as a minister to this country ? They say the reason for tbis appointment ia, that 
Talleyrand will be so very agreeable to the English government. (Laughter.) So 
very agreeable to Ihe English govermcieut ! So much the worse. (Cheers.) So much 
the more is the appointment entitled tu our suspicions. But, bow pleasing or 
agreeable to our government ! Oh, you can't think how forgiving lliey are. " Oh, 
Talleyrand is such a worthy man '. Aye, and so couciliatinf 1 " Gentlemen, that is 
the reason he is appointed. Now, I happen to remember something about this same 
Talleyrand and our government. In 1^03, Talleyrand accused our government, in 
a public dispatch, which is upon record, of having caused the murder of the Em> 
pfcror Pnul ; and of having also hired spies anil assassitis to kill Buonaparte. I am 
not saying whether he accused them falsely or truly; that 'e nu business of mine ; 
but it surprises roe, or rather, it excites my admiration, that this Talleyrand and this 
government should now be su wonderfully iuviug. Oh, (hey are so fnrgiving! 
(Laughler.) Now, we vulgar people, how would such a tiling act upon us ? If a man 
were Is accuse me of having suborned rutRans to commit a deliberate murder, of hav- 
ing hired fellows <o go and assassinate a man, and all this ivei'e false, what do you 
suppose that 1 should think uf such a villain ? Why, if 1 had no power to 
punish him— if the law would not reach bim~if I could not take veueeance 
on him— do you not think that 1 should hate bini all my life-time? Bui our 
government (nt™ Talleyrand. Very strange, this ! Nut at all ; they love any- 
body that is not for the paopla of cither couutry.— Any -body. (Applause-) TaU 
Isyrand was unquestionably nominated at the suggestion uf tbis government, 
and tbis shows tbe connexion between the borough mongers uf England and the 
govertmrent ofFrance. From this motive — and nol from any corrupt niuCive on 
tbepMtoflhe French king and bis oiinUiers, though for the latter I woidd Boe 



swear, 1 am «um ; I would not swear that they do not like Ihe people j but If lliey 
do, we kiiuw wme who will desire to teach Ibem auothsr lesson. Thia, however, i^ 
the point lo keep in view. Ttie txru uational debts keep the people taxed well to pay 
the intere&t, and therelore they uke care to faave three or four thousand people de- 
pendent on ihe funds, and who may put a wet blanket upoo avery-body in their 
vorlea. lu Frauce, the richest baiiker iu the country, the bead oF the funding sjs- 
teat, is atlbebead uf the chamber of deputies, and that tooby a very large majority; 
and every-where you hear ihem saying, " Ob, do not shake public credit ! Take care 
of the national failh '. " Gentlemen, it will be shaken, you may depend upon it; it 
win very won be brought to au end in Frauce, you may rely upon it. (Cheers.) 
And recollect iliBt the French debt is only a limb or the old lady her«elF. (Laugbter.) 
Take off a limb, and it is iguickly felt at the beart. Abd rely you upon it, that the 
alarm which is fell in this country at the lar^ quautities of gold and silver that are 
going away la part of this, and must lead lu some crisis here. (Renewed cheering.) 

Gentlemen, the principle of national debts is so monstrous, ibat it is astunlshing 
any portion uf men should submit to them iu any shape. What is il ? That the 
fathers have the right to coutract dehls, and leave them to be paid by Iheir children. 
This is so against nil the principles of natural law, so against all the principles uf 
justice, aud even so opposed tn all our notions of law of England, that anjr man 
would imagine it to be impossible to continue it. If the people bad the making of the 
law, would they submit to tax themselves — for what ? To pay the interest of a debt 
contracted by a former generation. Now, suppose a propusition to be made us bere, 
to this eflect— " Geutletneu, it is very desirable that our children, that is, a futura 
Keneratioo, should have no taxes lo pay; it is therefore proposed that you should 
have your taxes doubled, the muuey be collected and put in a chest, and so appro- 
priated as to relieve our children from the payment of all taxen." What would you 
think of that ? (Laughter.) What nould yuu say to such a proposition ? Is there 
a man who would nut be a rebel, rather than submit to a law like that? Aye, every 
man would be a rebel. Theu, why should we contract debts to be paid by our 
children ? Or why should our fathers have ttie power to coutract a debt to be paid 
by us? Is it not notorious Ibat children are not answerable fur the debts of their 
fathers ? As regards freeholders, the law says, the child shall not pay the debts of 
the father ; and the mail knows that, to be sure, before he lends bis money. The 
law in all ways. In fact, sets itself against this ahuminahle principle. And yet this 
iitbe state in which we aud the French are. What right bul the body of meu who 
besan the French war to protect the country, as they said, to hire a pack of foreign 
Maws to figbt fur them > Why did ihev not bring out their own carcases .' What t 
ifKW they cowards? Well, Ihen, they ought to pay the debt which they contracted 
M this account. (Cheers.) In the case of the French and tlie Belgians here is this 
feddltional circumstance, that Ihe debts were expressly and avowedly contracted for 
panaioning off those who hnd endeavoured to prevent iheir freedom. 

Gentlemen, I said before, that if a limb be wounded, the heart feels it; if we 
*ound only Ihe great loe, though the distance is so far from the heart, it very souu 
ruches that. Let it become mortilie J, and remain on the body, and it will saou kill 
Sut body. And if the French and the Belgiaus go on, we shall soon lee it reach the 
heart of that mother oF all the mischief that exists in the aifairs uf the world. 
Krmerly there uere different modes of reducing meu to slavery, but in later llmea 
the only means has been national debts. These creep over ihem by degrees — " Oh, 
keep national faith— keep usiimal faith." That is, keep on paying the taxes. I 
■mts no objection for those n-lio borrowed the money lo pay it. We did not borrow 
It; we who hare had no representatives, have had no hand in the c 
chauM become the questiou, let us leave it to the parties themselves. They wliu 
lead ntnnry ought to he satisfied uf the ability of the borrowers to pay their debts. 
Who borrowed the money in England, then? Why, the 154 men, to be sure, who 
nlumed the members tu the House uf Cominiins. They burrowed the luoury, and 
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if they he nble to paj, I hwe no ohjeclion I 

tlie muoey. But tliey liave no right ta cum 
defeail uurselvro. We wanted nu German ti 
to defend ourselves. But lliey would nut li 
other rellows to ilefenil vs. Well, tljen , it nai 
it incurred. (Cheers.) " Oh they caunol 
present a pedtioQ to a reformed parlii 
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'■ Cannot! Oiilylet the fundholJers 
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ji tba 151 men who rcturued the members to this house so many years agi 
they pray you to pass a law to make them pay ihe mooey." No soul could object bi 
that, and ihey would have suth a law passeii, to be sure. (Applause ) Such a par- 
liament would say, "Really, it is your own coiiceru j yuu were great fools to lend 
the money to sut-h people, but since you have done so, we have passed a law, as far 
as their property goes, to compel them to make restitution." (Laughter and cheers.) 
I'hat is the way national debts should be paid, genllemco ; and if they were ouce 
paid lo, there would be no more contracted. 

In the mean while, we are to see how the thing i 
" On the French Eicbauge," the newepapers say — that 
been considerable alarm for some days. YcBtenlHy it became perfect stupor — it wat 
all ns if dead. The brokers refused to sell, though their correspond cuts had so 
written them, lest they should add tn the depression of the funds." Pretty brokers, 
tlicse, by the by. We have not yet come to that. (LaughtiT.) Here, a fellow has 
got an order tu sell out my stock, aiid he refuses to do so, lest he should add to Ibe 
depression of the funds. A very pretty thing truly ! But that cannot last long_ 
The persons who have written to these brokers will go and sell out Ihcmseli 
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repeating this so often, but it is necessary for you 
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I three weeks. This ari'ies 
bat the people will not con- 
)f the debt, Forgive roe for 
;e clearly the cause of the 



iuiuietuite, as they call it, in France ; and by and by you will see that the debt will 

come to nothing. The Cassimir Perriers, and all the loan-mongers, aod jobbers, aud 
Jevfs, will be packed off together, add the people will be truly represented. They 
may have their present King as chief magistrate — he may be a very fit aud worthy 
man for that office, I know nothing to the contrary— hut you will not see that cheat' 
ing carried on which now is. They are a mere Elock-jobbing body of fellows ; — loan- 
mongers and stock-jobbers. 

Jn the mean lime, there is an underplot going on in Belgium. The Bank ofBrus- 
Ects has hesitated to pay its notes in gold and silver, and yuu shall bear the accounts 
given ofit in the Order of the Day, as it is called. Their movement is so much like 
the capers of the old lady, when she stopped, that you may almost think the thing of 
which you are reading is going on in England, iuslead of lirusseU. " The staff aud 
councilor the Burgher Guard, being informed that some alurm has been manifested 
respecting the momentary difficulties in gelliui; cbange for the notes payable to the 
bearers, at the bank of Brussels, have thought it their duty to iiiqiiireinio the matter." 
So, ho, to inquire into tbe matter! Why, what the devil had they to do but pay the 
notes .' What inquiry was there to make ? What had they to do, but count down 
the money when the notes were presented ? The banks aud the llurgher Guard 
thought it their duly tw iuquire 1 So that if I give a man ray note, payable at a 
certain time, to day, for instance ; be brings it to me at the time fur payment, aud I 
say, " Oh. I think it necessary m inquire." Why. what the devil. I again «sL. 
should 1 have to do, but to count out the money and pay the hill ? 5o thought not 
thestaiTand the council of the BurgberGuard. Very well, let's go on : " The result 
of their inquiry is, ihat those diflicullies arise solely either from some precautions " 
—what precautions? If a man got value for a bill of exchange, what hod lie K* 



do, bul to give money for it when it «a< presented 
villany Ibis norld never saw. And the impudt 
pPecautionB which the ilirecttirs (>f thebaiilt" — ; 
terO " From some preeautions " — I dare say 
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the remedy, "From some precaatii 
t but take under the present 
doubt — " or from the great number iirihe hulder.i of surh notes, whom a moment of 
alarm indoced to apply to the liank fur some d ays. Tbe stalF and conocil " — what 
the devil, these soldiers come iu and eay whether tbe bank ought to pay their notes < 
Yes, gentlemen, and it will be eu in every country where there is paper money — 
(cheers) — only they will, perhaps, make shorter work of it than these Belgiaos are 
making at it. Well, " the staff and the council have convinced tbemsetves " — 1 dare 
say they have — " have convinced Iheinselves that the holders of the notes have no 
reason and no pretext for alarm," It would have been better, certainly, had the staff 
and the council convinced the holders of the notea of this fact. (Laughter.) But 
"the staff and the council having convinced Ihetnielves." (Renewed laughter.) 
Suppose, now, 1 get a bill on sume man, and t want the money, the bill having become 
due; 1 present it for payment, and the accepter says, " I am convinced, Cobbett, 
you have nu cause for alarm." Would that be likely to satisfy my demaud ? How- 
ever, the stair and tbe council having con vinceil themselves of this, " the principal 
merchants"— now miud, gentlemen ! Oh, how much this is like them here ! Aye, 
Bs much so as if it were spit out of their moutli. "The priacipal merchants have 
agreed to take these notes in payment" — just as they did here. You know they hail 
a round robin to this effect. " Ob, let us save her." Yes, but they did not ibiuk 
good, at the «aine time, to let her be liable to pay her notes in gold. Oh, no, ready 
as they were to take her notes, they did not do that. But only mind how like are the 
ild is to the old mama ! (Great laughter.) "And all 
instruclcd to take them in payment oF laies and contri- 
butions of every description." That they borrowed from our bank restriction of 1737. 
Oh, yes, they are very ready when they get into this state to take tbe notes in pay- 
ment of taxes . Why, to be sure, there is not money to pay with, and tlierefore they 
must take the noles or get no taxes at all i and you may be sure they will prefer tbe 

Gentlemen, this is tbe state of things in Brussels, and, as I have said, it is almost 
as bad in France, though they have no paper money under 201. StUI there are the 
advances and the Bnticipationi of these notes ^ there are thousands — hundreds of 
thoDsand; of bills of exchange, and other securities — all these, with discounts and so 
on, are put an end to ; they have all vanished at once, and hence you see the mil- 
lions of gold that are going awny from this country to fill up tbe vacuum. Tbeseare 
the important circumstances that are at work, htuX they are at work too for our be- 
ncRl, for there is not a. twitch that these banks feel that is not felt by the Old Lady 
herself. In lS2ri and 1S36, at the panic, it wasi mentioned in parliament, that the 
concern here was propped up by the batik of France. This was notorious, in fact. At 
that time the French bank was not in a state of suspicion ; the Bourbons could collect 
tbe taxes, and thipgs were going on apparently smoothly. It therefore propped up 
our concern, as it was its duty to do, to he sure, Tbe daughter is bound in duty lo 
assist the mother when the mother cannot sustain herself. But rubbed of that daugh- 
ter, what will she do ? You will see her, not oTiiy in tbe slate of 1797, but worse, 
if the debt uf France he swept away by the board, and swept away it will be, rest you 
assured. One nation receives an example from another, and acts upon it too. 
Where is there n man in England who dues not feel that tbe example of the Parisians 
isnot to be without Its effect? Aye, and their example, with regard to the non-pay- 
ment of taxes, will be fuUoned loo. When the Duke of Brunswick was about to be 
diirea away from bis domiuions, the crjf was^ " No taxes." A^-e, ^atleroeD, and 




that U the most alarmiag cry that a government can ever hear ; that's the alanoinz 
cry ; [cheera) ami wheuever a naliun has taken it iiitg its head to say, " We wu 
uot pay taxes," there lias been an ead (o the thing'. This is what the Freneh are 
HoV sayiug ; yes, and they are acting iiputi it, and will contiaue to act upon It. 
(Bcneked cheering:.) Aud^ gEutlemen , they will oblige the guverumeut to give way ; 
fur whatever uatioo — no mailer where — whatever nation acts upo[i tbia priucipl*. 
MUST bring its GOVERNMENT TO DO IT JUSU'ICE. (Great applause.) Be 

{uu asBured that is the cry — that is the way in whicb the people are lo act under 
liese circumstances — that is the true way; — the French, the Belgians, and the Bruus- 
iiickels are su acting, and so muse every nation which is similarly circuoistaaDed. 

Gentlemen, I wish cu say one word tu show you the ditfereooe uf feeling in neaj 
with reference to the peojile. At preieui tbtir opinion seems to be high. In the 
year tgl8 I returned from America, whither I had tied to avoid the delights of Shl- 
muutb's dungeon. Preferring to walk about Long Island ratbcr than to l>e locked 
up in the cell uf a prison, 1 crossed the water, and took up my abode there. Well, 
lu 1S18, 1 returned tti Hu^aud. The people in the north, the workiug people, seemed 
to be mach delit(hted at my return, and at Manchester they prepared to gite me a 
grwid reception. The borouKhreeve, however — for that is the name of the head 
officer of the town — did i|ot much relish the dinner that had been provided for me, 
and be therefore sent me word, that if I did approach the town, and make a piibliu 
entry — and a private one I could uot make either by day or night — if I did enter, he 
■hould be compelled to luterfere, and that he had a thousand fout soldiera, three or 
four hundred horse, and four ur hve pieces uf caunoii. (Much laughter,) Gentlemen, 
the Epecies of interference whieb be uitended was very evident, aod therefore ratbee 
ibui riik the loss uf life, and other latueutable things which 1 believed might oe oc- 
casioued, 1 turned lowBrds Warringtoii, and left the people of JVlanchester, though ( 
should have been highly proud of the reception they intended fur oie. Now, gentle- 
men, it is droll that the Casle uf this same oAlcer, and ihe same man, fur what I 
know, should so greatly change in tbe spaee of eleven years. The other day, the 
Duke uf Wellington, who had accepted an iuvitatioa toj pass alunj; the rail-ruad 
from Liverpool to Manchester, deiermiued, very properly, and; as every man of 
feeliuf; and commou decency must have done under such circumstances, delermined 
in consequence of the fatal accident that had befallen one of bis companions, not to 
go on to Mauchester, but proposed to return at once tu Liverpool. Well, huw was 
be prevented from doing this ? Why, by being informed, that if he did nut go on 
■od make his public entry into Manchester, the boruughreeve would nut he answer- 
able for the peace uf the tuwu. (Laughter.) He would not be answerable fur tba 
peace of the town if 1 did make my public eutiy, and he would not be answerable 
for it, if the Duke did not. Only sec, then, how his taste has clianged during the last 
eleven years. But we cannot help aaking this question. What peace of the town ? 
What danger itas there ? "Oh, the people !'" Well, what of the people ? "Ob, 
the loner onten !" Well, nhat of the lower orders? "Oh, they would have Inra 
the railway up, and Gud knows what besides !" Well then, gentlemen, they have 
discovered that the loner orders are Bomething, at last ; and is it Uot surprising, that 
while they represent these common people, these lower orders, aa being able to de- 
molish erery-thing in a moment, that tliey do nut prevent (heir anger being kindled 
toward themselves ? Not at all. Their whole course, for at least the last for^ 
yenrs, has been lo set them at defiance, to make them bate and execrate them, aud 
thus prepare them for that day or retiibution which they did uot eipect ever to come, 
but which is not now far distant. (Immense cheering.) 

A few years ago, that is in 181G, Liord Milton said, in the House of Commons, 
that be should like to come lu close quarters with the reformers— 1 supjMise be had 
some fellow lo do with who was oot very troublesome — but he said be should like to 
come to close quarters nlth the reformers. Gentlemen, the time has arrived whwi 
be may come to close quarters with tbem. (Applause.) But, how did he (bow bis 
incliuatioo ! Why, in the first place, in the very next year he might have oitue to 
done quarters, but what did he du ? Why, when a million aud a half of petitions 
were preseuted for reform, my Lord Milton answered their arguments by voting 
for a gagging hill; and his father for a gagging bill, and a dungeon bill, too. 
That was the way he came to cluse quarters, then ; and now, when there 
U ■ prospect of close quarters esain, he shows bis boMnesi, and his pro* 
oensiLv to grapple with the reformers, by slinking away from the county of 
Yorkshire, aud creeping iu for a rotteu buruugh. (Cheers.) Ub, yes, niy Lord 
Milton was nut going to face thousands of men, whom he must have fated had 
he euughl to be re-elected ; depend u|iun it he is so strongly disposed to come ta 
close quarters nitli the refornxcrs, that lie would prefer to walk quietly in for a rot- 
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[) clieers)— tlic pisce lately Riled by the AttorDey-General, etnd 
leaves Varktbire (u be lillcd by the lawyer Braughuo, GeDlleinea, you see hU ile- 
eite was, not tu came Ui dose i|uBneri> with tbe refuniier-i, but to get out uf the wayi 
uol la Im! su proniiiieut iu the IloUBe ai liefurc, but li> put fiirwanl a tBllun{r lawyer, 
wito baa taleut tu wheedle the people, and make llieiu believa that they have gut 
somewhat Dearer the mark than bcfurB, iu cautequencc bf bil eleEtioa. It ie there- 
fure of the greatest impottauce that we take a view of Ihin lawyer aud hii party, for 
they will beHrined agaiuit the Duke. GeiiUemeo, weEhall have the Duke with u>, 
if we bchnve with becuniiug spirit. (Cheem.) 

Genlleuieu, we shall have the Wtaigi, as they call Ibereselves, and veiy properly 
tou, arrayed against the Duke, tryiug tu prevent tliat whkli he may be dispuaed to 
pve to UB frum beiug uHlcieut fur uur guod. Let me then call your altentiun lo this 
faelkiD of preteuded patriots, pretended lovers uf liberty, rcieods of tlie people, iur 
unlesi we be ou uur guard agaiust tliem, we shall be cheated at last, and the day uf 
titir Ueliveranee be deferred, iriiok at their conduct, then. This faction bai suc- 
creded iu dei-eiviog the people fur a lai]|; while, and it still has its hold upun the 
miudB Bod affeutiuai of some. What preteuiion bat this fBCtion, then, to patriot- 
i&m and frieudtbip fur the jKople ! In the Rrst place, they made the NATIONAL 
DEBT, aud all the evUs amino; out uf it; they passed the SEPTENNIAL 
BILL ; they made the EXCItiE LAWS ; and when they came Into power, 
tfaey passed EVEKV ODIOUS LAW. In the plenitude of their power, in tSOG, 
the first thing ibey did was to add To the n-uxaBd or GekMiin raoops in the 
couali7 ; the eecood thing was to pass a law, enablinf; Loitl> Grehvillr to unite in 
his owu person the two offices uf First Lord or the Treiisiirv and Auditor of tb« 
EXCHBQUEU, thai he might receive 12,0001. a year of the public money. This really 
seemed to be a measure uf ini possibility— to give a man 4,01)01. a year fur auditing hit 
lum acenuiilt — to be su Jncouicniuus, that it was, a> tlie poet says, making impossl- 
bilities cualeace. The next thing they did was — not to propose excise laws, for those 
they bad passed long before — but it was to propose a law by Lord Heury I'etty. noir 
t|iB Marquis of Laasduwne, to bring the exciseman Into every private nousB( tu 
lay a tan upon the beer brewed by any man fur hit own cunsumptiob. So that an 
„^..„-L .. u _.,..,., L..,- 1. — 1.; ...,.,. ce, if that law had 
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, . u fur hi 
Bng^iibman's bouse wouhl have been liis castle with a vi 

paued. We complain uf the Tories pressing ui down with ti 
IbODgh bad enough, God knows, they have never been half 
Whigs say they are for retrenchment and economy ; how am iiiey soon 
ISCOMS TAX, which they created? that most unjust of alt taxes. The 
of IB per cent, on all property, as they called it, including in it every 
aad staking bim, in fact, pay seven times bs much as the lord. At thi 
they pasted a law to AUGMENT the INCOMES of the ROVAL FAMILY, and relieve 
them from the operation of the property tax. Ves, and they did more ; liir the taw 
under which thatfamilyrttigns — the law ofMttlenieut — stipulates positively and abso> 
lutely, thai ou foreigner i>hall enjuy any peusiion or place uf eioulunient under the 
crown, but these whigs APPOINTED SCORKS OF FOREIGNERS, who are on the 
peuHiDQ list to Ibis day. Gentlemen, the tories, bad as ihey are, npver committed 
such iudeceucies as these I And bow have these same men acted recently f They 
have now and then had a pretty little motion for parliamentary reform — such as my 
Lord John Russell's scheme. But in 1827 mark their conduct. At that time Canning 
came into puwer, and be made a kind of coalition with them. He who had opposed 
the reformers all bis lifetime, though he had takeu 150,0001. of uur money. Well, 
(hey amalgamated with him. Ob, yes, they would all support the right honourable 
gentleman. Tu be sure, because be liad gat places and pensions to bestow. Brougham, 
you recollect, thought lo get made Master of the Rolls (cheers and laughter), and 
Lord John Russell was, perhaps, to have been niaJe an ambassador (renewed laugh- 
ter). One night, when the house was sitting (for they do all their work by owl light), 
one night Mr. Peel asked how the bonourable geolleiuen who had taken their seats 

on the treasury benches would agree with one auotber on the quesliun of parli 

ary reform — (Laughter.) Canning got up, aud said, he would oppose reform in that 
houic to the last moment uf his life, let it come iu whatever shape it might. Very 
well, that was all very well, aud very cousisteut iu Caoniug ; but how did the whigs 
act? Why, Lord John Russell, who had a notice of a mutiou fur reform before the 
liDUie, got up, aad said that be had discovered the people did nut want reform now, 
and therefore he should beg lo withdraw his moliou.— (Great laughter.) — Aye, and 
Brougham supported him. He said that the people for some years now bad not 
wished fur any such thing aa parli amen tary rcfurm ; therefore be would support his 
right Louourable fiicnd, iiulwiths landing that be objected tu parliamentary reform. — 
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□ tbey Calk about reform ? All ofchem, however, (I it- 
like tbe ballot, and fur the reaaous i have upon a former occasion bar) llie honour (o 
slate to yuu— because they knoiv that it would be ihe great security of the iadepen- 
dence of the people. This, geotlemeu, will be their conduct, and against that we 
must be upoD our guard. If we he not, tie shall be cheated with some shuffling 
thing, My idea is, that the duke may come lo the house and propose a national 
KIND of REFORM — (Laughter.] — Not a wild and visionary reform ; ob, do, tube Bure 
Dot, Our answer will be, " No, my lord duke, we arc for nothiug- wild and visiooaiy, 

if Ae beta his lerues, and he nal tainted by indelible crime j we want this, becauie our 
bodies are liable tu be forced out Id defence uf your estates, my lord duke, if they should 
be placed in danger. (Applause,) Then, we want IbaC parliameiits sboidd beibortcr, 
because we perceive chat Ihe members grow very slack iu Iheir duties in Ihe coune of 
7 years, until they are Just oil the eve of an election. Twelve years is tbe average of 
a mau's life, and Cherefure we ihink that seven years is too long for which tu ntoni 
a member to parliament. And Cben we want Che uallo'I', because of many thing* : 
among the rest, because it would put an end 10 canvassing and bribery, and all 
those infamies which are practised once in about four or five years. (Great chcer- 
inr.) We want, my Lord Duke, to put an end lo this infauiy, and if you call ihis 
wild and visiunary — if you, who belong lo three or four Bible societies — call it wild 
and visionaiy to put au end tn ChaC bribery and perjury which God has deuuunceil 
and held up to eiecratiou, — if yon call this wild and visionary, my Lord Duke, we 
can only say, that we have not the same dictionary to explain our words hy." (Ap- 
plause.) Gentlemen, if you stand to this linnly, let Ihem go on with their projects ; 
they may pass a law — and it would not be right to resist it i let us see tbe uperation 
of it first. But this is the course 1 think the thing will uke,— after they have been 
discussing parliamentary reform for some time, some man amung them will get up, 
■ud will have the honesty and the boldness to make a point of the bailU, (Cheers.) 
"There," he will say, "all the people understand that; give them tbe ballut." 
Yes, gentlemen, WILLIAM IV. and the BALLOT, aU the world over ! [Long-con- 
tinued applause.) And my upiiiiun U, that when that comes tu be discussed, if the 
man who triiigs it forward be in earueiC, it will come to be THE BALLOT OR 
NOTHING. (Renewed cheering,) When that question comes to be decided, they 
will have 200,OU0 voters waiting (be result of the decision. 'Iliey will not regard it 
wlch iudiflerence ; Ibey will feel their own existence to be at stake. Aud thus I 
hope we shall get the ihing we seek without disCurbauces or bloodshed. That we 
may do this, is, 1 am sure, my sincere wish ; and it has been the whole eDdearour 
of iny life, Iu cause that to take place in my country. (Loud cheering.) 
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GsNTLEMEK, 

If I am to judge from the aspect of ttie audience, who houc 
this eveDing, I must believe that the church is a subject of great interest. 
It really ia one of great interestj for we all feel that that immense mass 
of property ought to be apphed to far different purposes than it 13 at 
present. But before I proceed to that interesting subject, there are two 
or three little things which I desire to mention. First, with regard to 
the petition agreed to here the other evening, and which I am anxious 
to see very numerously signed, and presented to his majesty before 
the meeting of parliament : there are certain places where it is already 
signature. These places, gentlemen, ai'c as follow: — At 

[^Straxce, 21, Paternoster Row. — Price Threepence.'] 




the Rotunda, JSlaokfriara Bridge (where we now meet) ;— at my Office, 
iu Bolt Conrt, where I shall lie hajipy to Rec any gentleman who will 
do me the honour to sign ; at Mr, Watling's, bookseller, Strand, near 
the Adelphi ; at Mr. Strange's, Paternoster Row, who has also the 
public spirit, without any prospect of a very large gwn, to have these 
lectures taken down in a most accuj'ate inanncr, and published at a 
very cheap price (cheers) ; at Mr, Naahe'a, Star, Blackmail Street, in the 
Borough; at Mr. Noble's, 13, Ci'ombie'a Row; and at Mr. T. 
Barnard's, 3'2, Little Pultcaey Street, Solio. These persona have 
already kindly offered their places and services, to receive signatures 
to the petition, and I do hope titat we shall have large numbers call 
upon them for this purpose. 

Another little thing whicli I desire to mention is this. Some of 
you, gentlemen, may recollect, that in the early part of these lectures, 
I mentioned the monBtrous pension of Burke ; that somebody for 
liim, had received the pension for thirty years since his death ; aud that 
we had beeu tlms paying at the rate of £2500 a year since 1790> when 
that writer died. Now, gentlemen, that statement has galled eome- 
body ; it has been felt somewhere ; every body is not dead to shame. 
Some paper in Lancashire has scud, that when Burke died, he owed 
a sum of money to the boroughmonger who put him into parliament. 
Now, the boroughmonger, or some one for hitn, has contradicted thut, 
and has published a statement of the executor of Mr, Burke, whose 
pension ought, at least, to have ceased at his death, but who made 
Mrs. Burke his executrix. This Mrs, Burke, as T told you before, 
had a peusion given to her also, but it terminated at her death ; at 
wliich time she divided Burke's pension among the nephews and nieces 
of herself and Burke. (Murmurs, and loud cries of shame.) Thus the 
nation is taxed, double-ridden, for generations to come, to maintain 
in splendour those who call themselves ladies and gentlemen, aud who, 
when we are beggared by these means, have the audacity to call ub 
pwipers. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, having now to mention that I shall, contrai'y to my expee- 
tatioD, when I last had the honour to appear before you, be detained in 
town for some days longer, I may as well mention the cause, because 
it will show you some of this waste of money of wliich wo complain. 
I had an auction going to take place at Barn Elms. I put it into 
my Register, and into the bills, that it would take place on next Monday, 
for I chose to have it take place at tha.t time. Upon seeing the bill, 
the auctioneer caiHc to me half out of his senses, and said I could 
not have the sale on Monday. Why not ! " Because," said he, " I 
must give three clear days' notice of it, before I can hold an auction 5" 
— either at the Excise-office or somewhere ; " and if I do not give 
three clear days' notice of it," added he, " I am liable to a heavy 
penalty." Therefore am I thrown all back with my auction ! I can't 
have my auction on Monday next. And then observe, if there be 
anything belonging to the land — anything that would, in case of my 
failure, belong to the landlord —that pays no duty; but household 
goods, some of which I want to sell, they pay a duty, because they are 
not the landlord's. Another little obstacle, loo, occurred. This week 
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i liaFe hod to cliange my house in to^n : tliat was quite difficult enough ; 
that was quite- troable enough for mc, at any rate. Taking all my 
papers, and booka, and letters, frona Fleet Street to Bolt Court, was 
quite plague enough for me ; and then to sit at my table writing, all around 
bung in confusion ; that was quite enough plague for me. Aye, but 
the gOTcrnraent liad a claim upon me here, too, gentlemen. 1 could 
sot move without giving three clear days' notice to the Stamp-office, 
of toy intention. I waut to be at my farm to-morrow morning, to make 
my catalogue ; and I must oome back at one o'clock, to go to the 
Stamp-office, and swear — take my oath — that I am going to publish 
ray Register in Bolt C'curt, instead of Fleet Street. (Great laughter.) 
Geatlemen, caa men bound down in this way, call themselves freemen ? 
This has happened to me this very day ; to all of you it happens iu 
yOBT turn, I'll warrant you ; and if we liavc the impudence to call 
QioTBelTes freemen, the whole wmld will blush. No, we caimot have 
that impudence ; but I have the confidence to hope that we soon shall 
0^1 ourselves freemen, without being liable to be charged with impu- 
dence. (Applause.) Oentlemen, we now come to this interesting subject 
of ours — the established church. 

The Established Church, like other fine things, is a very fine, showy, 
thing, which may be permitted without any great grumbling, so long 
M we can permit it without suffering. The church of England, as 
it is called. Is a large mass of property. Now, while the nation can 
afford to have that property employed — -in having bishops, deans, and 
dectors swaggering about the streets, with their black aprons — while 
we Ban afford to have this fine show, T see very little objection. It 
b like any other thing which people have, and do not want. But when 
we are reduced to the state in which we are now ; M'hen it is necessary 
flw me to go and swear that I liave removed my publication out of 
Meet Street into Bolt Court ; when it has become necessary to hamper 
Ae as they have dune with my auction : whon it is necessary to have 
flnBD in my house to lock up the copper where my soap is boiling ; 
when it is necessary for me to put my keys into the hands of an exdse- 
mmi, that he may come into my house at any time lie pleases, withqut 
aay previous notice ; when it is necessary to make use of means like 
these, to get money to pay for the affairs of government, then it behoves 
ns to look about us, and see if there be any thing we can sell, in order 
to clear off tiie iucurabrances that bear upon us in this way- (Applause.) 
lliat is the way we all do in onr domestic concerns, when we are in 
debt. Now, ministers have created for us a debt, a monstrous debt, 
why they have done so I do not very well know ; but they have given 
ns a debt, costing us THIttTY MILLIONS annually to pay the interest 
of it, and therefore iSe must, so long as we allow it to be right, be 
taxed to pay this interest. Let us agree for the present that this must 
"be paid — that it is right it should be paid ; well then, as we cannot 
now pay it, without being put to the straits I have spoken of 5 as we 
Aamidt pay it without compelling every working man to nay a tax of 
fenrpence -halfpenny out of every sixpence he pays for beer ; as we 
eannot pay it without making the sugar doubie the price to the poor 
man ; without making the quid of tobacco pay tour hundred times 



Bs niucli as it would otlicrwise do ; — Ets all this, and much more, is thtf d 
case, why, then wc ought to look about ub, aud see if there be 
nothing that we can Bell ; just as we do in private life. (Checre.) When 
a man finds that he has no money, and that he can obtain no credit — 
that no one will lend him any mojiey — the first question that he puts to 
himself, when reduced to sueh straits, is, " Have I nothing that I can 
sell V Gentlemen, a man pushed in this manner is very apt to discover, 
if, for instance, he have a horse and chaise, he is very apt to discover 
that he can do without that. He will be very apt to discover, too, 
that a pewter spoon is as good as a silver one. And so he will go on. 
Now, then, I say that we should act in the same way in our national 
alFiurs. We are liard pressed, very hard pressed ; let us look about, 
then, and see whether we have nothing that we can sell. 

Now, gentlemen, I look to the largest thing — to that wliich will 
fetch moat — first, and what is that ? Why, what is called chnreh 
property. There arc two questions, then, for consideration here. The 
first is, Have the nation a right to sell this property, and apply the 
proceeds to public purposes f And the eecond is. Is it consiateut 
with moral justice to exercise that right, supposing them to possess 
it 1 I maintain the affirmative of both these propositions, aud if 
you will lend me your patience, I will endeavour to establish thorn 
by statement and argument. It is necessary to establish both these 
propositions, for it does not follow, that because we possess the right, 
it would, therefore, be just to exercise it. Human laws cannot be 
so perfectly framed as to protect in all cases the right, without 
injuring in some respects those who are not at all in the wrong. 
In this case, it mi^ht clearly appear that we had the right to Ibis 
mass of property ; but upon further investigation, it might as clearly 
appear that it would not be just to the present possessors to exercise 
that right. I put it then upon the latter proposition ; and, although, 
I prove that we have an unquestionable right to the property of the 
church, yet, if I do not prove, in au equally satisfactory mauuer, 
that it would be morally just to exercise that right, then, I shall 
say, in God's name let them still enjoy their property. (Great 
applause.) 

It is often said, by those who call themselves the friends of the 
chui'ch, that church property is like all other property ; if you touch 
that, by the same rule you may touch all other. In short, they say, 
it la as sacred as private property. What they mean by sacred I 
do not very well know. They mean perhaps, that even if the whole 
people chose the legislature, they would have no right to take this 
property, and apply it to public purposes. I never did hear any body 
quite BO audacious as to pretend that in all respects church property 
was upon a level with private property, except PtuNKKTT, who is now 
a judge in Ireland. I never heard any other person go to that extent; 
but, still they say, the nation has no right in the world to touch it. 

Now, how can it be private property, or otherwise than public 
property? Why can it not be affected by Acts of Parliament, since it 
has been so from time immemorial — from the earliest ages of which we 
have any knowledge of law? But, let me speak of (he origin of this 
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roperty. How did it originate ? It did not droji fi'om tlie sky. 

To, gentlemen, it is not of celestial origin, be you assnred. (Great 
laagliter.} Oh, they my, God gave it to the clergy. (Renewed 
laughter.) Now, gentlemen, the church property came thos, and 
every grant of property, of that kind— whether it were parochial 
endowment, conventual endowment, or whatever description it might 
be, there never waa a single grant that was not for the purpose, and 
accompanied by the words — " To GOD and the POOR." Geutlemen, 
there never was a grant of that sort in this world, under the Catholic church 
— and you, know Protestants, do not make such grants — (laughter.) 
— there never waa a grant of that sort made in this world that waa 
unaccompanied by those words. Never, but in the name, and for 
the purpose of satisfying the claims of religion and charity. (Applause.) 
Well, and to those purposes tlie property was applied tor nine 
centuries ; — for nine hundred years it was applied to these purposes 
only. This was not only according to the scriptures, according to 
canon law, and according to the common law, but it waa also according 
to the statute law of the land. It was the duty of the clergy to 
relieve the poor— all widows, orphans, and strangers. Divers Acts 
of Parliament were passed; for when they neglected, in certain 
cases, to do their doty, the legislature interfered, and passed laws 
to compel them to retain enough of the property in the parish to 
maintain the poor.— Well, then, gentlemen, this was very different 
from the present state of things. Do the clergy maintain the poor 
now ? (Great laughter.) No, nor any part of them ; but, on the 
contrary, the people are compelled to labour and pay taxes to 
relieve the poon clergy. Tliis, then, was the origin of the property ; 
and now let us look at the manner in which it has been dealt with 
by the Parliament. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the whole of tliis property was taken 
away from one set of men, and given to another set of men ; and 
that by Act of Parliament. (Cheers.) In some cases, it was taken 
entirely away from the clergy, and given to lawmen. I am sure there 
must be a hundred persons present who know instances where the 
great tithes of a parish are owned by a layman, and the vicarial 
or small tithes by a parson. In fact, the far greater part of the 
large tithes arc owned by laymen. Thus, the Duke of Devonshire 
lioasted in the House of Lords, last Parliament, that he possessed the 
tithes of twenty parishes in Ireland. Was the grant originally made 
to him, or to his ancestors, think ye ? No, it was always to a priest 
of a pai-ish, and for the service of God and the relief of the poor. 
This cormorant duke, however, had the audacity to say, and that 
without any scruple, and just as if it were a thing not to be ashamed 
of, that he possessed the tithes of twenty parishes in Ireland. Why, 
then, if a Parliament could take the greal tithes away from the 
priests, and give them to laymen, surely they can now take the 
amnll tithes away, and give them to laymen. (Much cheering.) Let 
a lay impropriator come to collect tithes, and you say " I'll not 
pay you," "Why?" — " Because you are not a parson, and tithes 
were granted to parsons. Why, you don't live here, you're no parson. 
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" that's wiiat jgn vaat b it * r«« AiO tew diaK in a Boneat ;" 
and dom be ' |t«Ii» the ctatMle %M^ ^d thaw yn tbe Act, 
aaUioriaBg tbe kiii; to tab a*^ tb ynfaitt at Ae cirarch, and 
g{f« it tu vltDB be {deaso. W<2t, ktf if a FvliawJA in <lus 
raxa, could lake a>^ tlie a^ade «f tiK l aifia rty fiwn Catbolirs, 
ud ^t-e it to PraUMaata ; if aa Ad «f ft aB aia w i t ondd take away 
tbe pnipeftf in^ prictfr «1m Kind b a stMP af oc£hac;, and give 
it to p"-'fif aim bad aicca aid bHKs; if it cwuld do this, ia 
tiie reigac I hue ftkwad, saRSy it cm naw ule stray what 
resMioe. aad beetiM* it at it idriauw (Affdaase.) No man can 
dcsjr that if a ParHaiaeBt l«d the n^kt t» tate tbe wbale, a Parliament 
has a ri^ to take vhat r^aain. (Baeavd t^eara.) And the 
pan that reaiaiss, tlxnicfa eompazatiniij- biffiag — tbe aristociacy having 
grafted GO auu:L— BtiU aiMHitite tn a putd deal — to about BIGHT 
MILLIOXS ueiGag. Thenlan, geatSnaMa. 1 avnld propose, Ilist 
we ehould take tias, and apply it ta tbe parposes of the nation. 
" What ! seize it ^ Oh, no, " no s<s»bi*. (Laughter.) " MTiar, 
thea, would yoo eonfi»cate it?" Ko, I should not lite to call it 
eoBfiHcatioa. I would not caH it by any harsh nsiaes. (Renewed 
laughter.) I aonld ouly pn^nse to do as Hairy and bis Parliaments 
did. — Besides, this Protestant rharch coald not object to such an 
aj^ropriatioD. Tbe Catholic <-burch mi^rht object; hnt it tvonld be 
really adopting tbe Catholic creed to objecL Only satisfy (hero, 
therefore, that the nation wants the property, and that will be quite 
wtlE«etit. 

Bnt what has been the modern praetice with regard to this property i 
Id the fear 1798, the " heaven-bom roiaisler," Piit, look away a part of 
thi« projterty : and if be coald do so — if the " bearen-boni minister" 
rauld do *>, surely ungodly fellon-s like we way make the propoBition. 
(Langhter.) Gentlemen, there was an act passed in the year 1 have 
uamed, called " an Act for the redemption of the land tax." Most of 
tbe young men present, never, perhaps, heard of this a«t. It was the 
RUMt impudent act passed by that most impndeQt minister, and has a 
very imporlaut relation to our iuqniry. The act was called an act for 
tlia redemptiou of the land tax, but it was really for the confiscation of 
part ot evury inau'a landed estate. First, the act said, there shall be a 
land lai of such an amount— ten per cent ;^next, this land tax shall be 
perpetual, that In, thall last for ever. Next, it said, very indulgently, 
every raan may buy or redeem his land tar, or if he did not choose to 
do tliiii, then another man might buy it of the government, and away fr» 



liim. Suppose I liad ten liclds, the govcrnmcuts aay, " Give me the worth 
of ooe field, and then your land shall be free." i say, " I cannot give 
you tho worth of one field." " Well, thun," say they, " your field 
must be sold ;" and my field is sold to my neighbour. This was done in 
innumerable cases. — And they call this the sacredness of property, toO. 
(Laughter and cheers.) However, by this law, tho property of the church, 
the land of the clergy, was again laid hold of, and coramiasLoners were 
appointed —who remain still, by the by — to sec that the land was pro- 
perly valued, and paid for. The land of the clergy was taken, and 
redeemed under this act, and the money paid into the exchequer, and 
laid out in Burke's pensions, and other things of the some kind. (Cheera 
and laughter.) Now, if the heavcu-b-orn minister could bo alienate for 
ever a part of the real property of the church, a pact of the bonses and 
lands of the clergy ; if the heaven-born niinister conld do this, surely 
mere earthly creatures like we are, could propose to take the rest. (Gi-eat 
laughter and cheering.) That which remains, cannot be more sacred 
than that taken away. Nothing is so clear as tliis ; and all the argu- 
ment they pretend to trump up, about the rights of the church, have 
been destroyed from the time of the reformatiou, when they broke in 
upon Magna Charta. (Applause.) 

And, as if all this were not enough to establish the fact, of the church 
property, being property disposable by the parliament for the coimtry, 
they have also hieddled with tho revenues, as well as with the fee-simple 
of tho thing. A few years ago, they passed an act of parliament, to do 
what i To cause rectors and vicars, being incumbents, to pay their 
Curates at a certwn rate ; that is, higher than they did before. So, then, 
here comes an act of parliament, and interferes with a person's revenue. 
It says, " yon shall give your curate, not less than £75 a year, in tho 
place of £20, as you liavc formerly done." Now, the parliament could 
not so interfere vrith the revenue and the concerns of a merchant, or a 
farmer, or a tradesman. If an act were passed to say, a merchant shall 
pay so much a week to his agent ; a tradesLman, so much to Ids porter ; 
Bod. a. farmer, so much to his labourer : — if such a law as this had been 
passed, if had tieen a little too glaring. We should have said, " Why, 
these fellows arc tyrants, indeed ; they are looking into our books ; they 
are meddling with our private affairs ; we will not stand this, at all 
events." We should say this, be you assured, gentlemen. But tho 
nation was very quiet, while the parliament was passing the curates' 
1)111 ; and as far as they troubled themselves about it, they thought it was 
very tight. Why, the truth is, every body knew that the church pro- 
perty was public property, given for the purpose of supporting religion 
and the poor. It is pretended, that it is so applied now, that is to say, 
for the support of religion ; and therefore tho parliament said, " The men 
who really do the work, who administer the rites of religion, shall be 
paid better than the pluralists and gormandizers now pay them," (Applause) 
And it was certainly right to do tliis ; there can be no doubt about 
the thing at all. But then, away goes all the defence against 
the power of parliiuncnt in this mutter; for if they had aright to 
interfere in this way, surely they have the right to do any thing 
they please with the whole of the charch property. (Cheers.) There 
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is, therefore, no doubt iu my opioioti, and I liope it is the same in 
your'a. There is not the smallest doubt that the church property is 
public property ; because, if it be not, then we stigmatiBe the 
Parliament as the most tyrannical Bet of wretches on the face of 
the earth, and the whole of the Parliaments for six hundred years have 
been the same. Well, then, it ia public property. 

Gentlemen, I never heard aji answer to arguments and statements 
of this sort, and I am sure I never ehail. (Applause.) I may hear 
a great deal of abuse. I may be called a deist, and an atheist, 
and a jacobin, and a leveller, and all sorts of ugly names ; but that 
will be and can be no answer to these statementa and arguments. 
(Bene wed applause.) 

Then, gentlemen, having established my first proposition^the right 
of the nation to take this property, and apply it to their purposes, 
the next question is. Is it just to do bo.^ Because, as 1 have already 
remarked, a thing maybe lawful, but not just; — we may have the 
right to do that which in morality we should be ashamed of, and 
which, therefore, we ought not to do. We Bhall apply this to 
the question under consideration, and if I do not show that it would 
be just to take this ])roperty away, the right to do so shall pass for 
nothing. 

But in order to form an opinion whether it be just to do as is 
here proposed, let us look at the state of this famous church. Let 
• us see how its purpose is answered ; how its duties arc performed ; 
and whether those who receive its revenues, those who receive the pay, 
are the persona we ought to ejcpect from their profession. And 
here 1 beg it may be undei-stood, that I am not so speaking, because, 
I have any prejudices against the religion, or discipline, or services 
of the church of England. I was born and bred in that church, aud 
i change not. I never inquire about it.~ I know that my father 
and mother were as good people as ever breathed ; they were members 
of the established church. I do not desire to be bettor than 
they were, and as 1 believe, they went to heaven, that is enougli 
for me. I might mention, besides, that a bishop of llie church did 
me the honour to say, that lie believed I was the only true son 
of the church, among all the men of England. (Laughter.) The 
presumption, therefore is, that my bias is rather in favour of the 
church ; at any rate, I declare that I feel no bias of any sort 
concerning the religion of the church, and with regard to the clergy, 
that ia, those who really do the work, perhaps they are as meritorious 
a set of men as arc to be found among any class of society. (Cheers.) 
But it so happens, that in the church, as well as almost every where 
else, they have inverted the principle of the scriptures — tliey go 
against it. The scripture says, " He who will not work shall not 
eat." They have inculcated by law, aud adopted at every turn, 
the principle, that he who does no work shall have all the pay; 
and he who receives the pay, shall do no work. ■ (Great laughter.) 
The curates of the established church, who do the work of the 
church, are the most miserably provided for that can be imagined. 
Gentlemen, I will give you, presently, an instance of this, from the 



Morning Herald of yesterday, which is enough to move llie itidi ^nation 
of evnry man against this established chitrcli. Wliat, then, is the 
state of the established church. In England ajid Walen, there arc 
about eleven thousand parishes, or livings, and out of those tliere 
are about two hundred having ho people, and conseq^uenlly no services. 
Now, mark the injustice of this — I tliink there are iu Lincolashire 
alone, twenty-seven parishes or livings of this description — now mark 
the injustice of the establishmeut, and of the government in this 
respect. Of course, there were formerly persons resident in these 
districts, but from some cause or another they have been removed ■ 
when new churches were wanted, then, they should have gone to these 
parishes, to be sure, and have taken the tithes and the revenues to 
build them. But did they do that.^ No; but they laid a heavy 
tax on the whole nation for building them ; and they had the 
iajustice to make not only all the Dissenters — which is unjust enough 
— hut to make even the Roman Calholica pay for the new churches 
which were building, instead of those that had been taken away from 
them. (Cheers.) They talk of Catholic Emancipation, and of doing 
JBsdce to the Catholics; gentlemen, it remains for the nation at large 
to do the Catholics, as well as all other descriptions of persons 
jostice. (Applause.) Well, then, here is this number of churches 
or livings having no service performed Jn them. So much the 
better, says the parson, according to the maxim of a fat prebendary 
of Canterbury, who had a living somewhere near Faversham ; so 
much the better, that there is no wort to do for the money. One 
Sunday as this parson was waddling up the gravel walk to the 
church, to whioh he used to go about once a month — the Methodists 
liaviug built a meeting and took away nearly all the people — as 
he was waddling up to the chui'ch, the clerk said to him, " I he 
afeard, zur, we niun lose all our cu-stom ; they be all gone to 
the meeting." " Well John, never mind," replied the bloated old 
parson, " never mind the customers, John, so long as we can keep 
the shop." (Great laughter.) Aye, little do they care ; they 
visit the flock but very seldom, and mostly at the time to take 
something from it. There are, as I said before, eleven thousand, 
and odd livings, and according to the last return which I saw 
relative to the subject, there were six thousand and some odd 
hundreds, out of the eleven thousand which had no residents upon 
them. Now, to put it in round numbers, there are four thousand 
incumbents who are present on their livings, and seven thousand, 
not present, and therefore not doing duty. (Cries of shame, 
shame.) 

In the first place, let us look at the vow which these men make, 
before they get a liring. They come before the bishop, and solonmly 
declare, that is before they are admitted into holy orders, they solemnly 
declare that they believe themselves to be called by the Holy Ghost, 
to take, upon them the office of ministers of God's word and sacraments, 
and the cure of souls. Being admitted into orders, and having got 
a livinf;, they enter into a new and specific compact. Before they 
can be inducted they make fresh vows ;— that they will be instant 




In season, and out of season, that tbey will da tlic utmost to keep the 
tempter out of the fold of Christ ; and in short, that they will be faithful 
shepherds, God being theii' helper, that they may present the flock 
of Christ holy and unblamable before the throne of God. Now, it 
is hardly conceivable to you and me, who are only common people, it ia 
hardly conceivable, how men can make vo«*s like these, when they 
have no intention to fulfil them, or any part of them. lu innumerable 
cases tbey only go to be inducted, and never see their living again 
till the day of their death. But it is put beyond all doubt as to 
many cases, for no man can "be watchful in season and out of season, 
at Stoneliam and Alresford, at the same time. Beresford cannot be 
watchful in season, and out of season, in Lciccst«rslii['e and in St. 
Andrews, Holborn, at the snmc time. But I'll tell you a story about 
this man. We know that tbey do not reside ; we know well that they 
break their vows ; we know that they employ a miserable man to perform 
the duty, for which they give him a pittance too small for any roan 
to exist upon, while they are themselves receiving the enormous 
revenues of the church. The case which 1 mentioned in the Morning 
Herald ia this. There appears an advertisement, in which there is 
a long list of charitable subscriptions ; for whom, think you 1 For 
the widow and children of a man who has been the curate of St. 
Andrews, Holborn, for eleven years. (Cries of shame.) Gentlemen, 
the iticumbcnt of this living has four or five thousand a year. It baa 
frequently changed its incumbents, therefore ; and two or tbree of the 
men who are now bishops have come from there. Beresford has the 
living now, and how came be by it? How is it tliat this poor man 
baa been there for eleven years, doing the work, while Beresford got 
the living but a few years ago ? Aye, thafs very easy to be seen ; yoo 
know the family to which he belongs. (Cheei's.) Well, this Beresford 
had a living in Leicester, as I learnt in the following manner. Last 
spring, as I was travcltiug thi'ough that part of tbe country, my attention 
was attracted by a fine parsonage house, and seeing a man digging a 
garden, I inquired to whom it belonged. The man drew up to the 
side of a hedge, and informed me that it was gaid to belong to a 

SLrson of the name of Browne, but that it really belonged to a parson 
ercsford, who had got a big living in London. (Clieers and laughter.) 
I am sure, I little thought that I was at that time coming among my 
neighbours. The story is this. Beresford, who had married a daugh- 
ter of this Browne, and who is related to the lords, and so on, had 
this living in Leicestershire, but tbey of course thought it proper that 
he should have tbe nice large incumbency of St. Andrews, Uolbom, 
and that the poor curate wbo had done tbe work should be left to 
starve. However, he could not hold the two, for the righteous laws 
of the church forbid any man to hold two or more livings, unless they 
be within thirty miles of each other — a pretty good stretch certainly 
for a man who has to be watchful in season and out of season in both 
of them — (laughter) — and that is thirty miles as the crow flies, so 
tliat if the roads turn about a good deal tbe distance may be much 
greater. Hon-ever, Beresford could not bring Leicester and Londou 
within thirty miles of each other by any calculation, and he could 
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not, therefore, keep the £1200 a year there — at leaat, nf>t above 
board— and get the £3000, or £4000 here, in addition. Well, 
he mauaged to give his father-in-law the living near Leicester, and 
he then took this. (Murmurs, and cries of shame.) But, gentlemen, 
that is not all. Bereaford has resided in Leicestershire as constantly 
ever since as he did before. The father-in-law comes twice a year 
to take his tithes ; whether he pockets them or not, no man can say ; 
whether he gives them to his son-in-law no one knows ; but betweea 
them they have the living. There is a curate there also, who haa 
done the duties of the church for miiny years, at, no doubt, aa almost 
starving salary. And thus it is throughout the church. Those who 
do the work, who lead lives somewhat of piety, at any rate, receive 
Dot the money ; those who do it not receive it, provided they be related 
to the aristocracy. The cause is every where the same, whether it 
be in the church, in the army, or in the navy. All is grasped by the 
aristocracy, and will be, so long as the one hundred and fifty-four 
of them return the majority to what should be the house of commons. 
(Cheers.) 

Gentleman, as 1 said before, we are in this predicament, we have a 
very large proportion of the clergy who are non-reai dents. A great many 
of these reside in France; many at Borne — what they arc doing there, I 
cannot tell — (laughter) — but there they arc, taking the money from 
England — taking the tenth of the prod uee^travel ling about tlie conti- 
nent in the moat showy manner — and spending the hard earnings of the 
people of England among foreigners. But how came they to have the 
power of this non-residence ? Gentlemen, I am now going to relate a 
piece of turpitude, taken altogether — it would be very bold to say, that 
it is unequalled in its enormity — but it is so bad, so flagrant and abumiu- 
aUe, that it will scarcely be believed. How came it to be permitted to 
incumbents not to reside upon their livings ? Oh, this is something bo 
flagrant — ^so monstrous— that it is scarcely credible. Gentlemen, it was 
this. The laiv that gave the tithes and profierty to proteatant bishops 
and priests, did not overlook the circumstance that it was necessary to 
bind them to their duty. This it did, by forbidding them to be absent 
from their livings, for above a day or two. If a clergyman were absent 
from his living — if he resided out of his parsonage house — for thirty 
days in the year^even taking it at two or three days now, and two or 
three days then — making a total of thirty during the year, for every 
tlurty days he was so absent, he was liable to a penalty of £20. At the 
linie that act passed, money was twenty times the value it is now, and 
therefore it was pretty severe in its penalty, to compel them to reside. 
Aai, indeed, what are they for, but to reside ? There may he a ques- 
don, whether they can do any good in auy case, even if they do reside, 
but there can be no question, that they can be of no use if they do not 
reBtde. Well, such was the law, and such it continued, till the year 1709, 
Ibclnsive. At that time, a gentleman, who was secretary to one of the 
bishops, and who saw the monstrousness of non -residence, and the extent 
to which it prevailed; who saw how these parsons set the law at defiance, 
and laughed at its power, resolved to pnt it in force. It only required 
thia, that a man should be able to prove, that a parson had been absent 




from liis living for so many days in tlic year. Well, this gentleman, 
strange to eny, put three or four hundred of them on a atring, aud 
brought them into the court of King's Bench. The whole rookery was 
in an uproar. (Great laughter.) Those of you who have lived in the 
country, and may havC climbed s rookery, to take the young ones, or the 
eggs, know, when you got up, what a clamour there was in a moment', 
caw, caw, caw. (Great laughter.) This happened just as I had returned 
from America. I was at that time very loyal, and as 1 was passing along 
the street one day, I met an equally loyal gentleman, who mentioned the 
subject to me. " What a rascal," said he, " this man is ; oh, what a 
villain !" — " IVTiat ?" I said. " What," replied he, " why these informa- 
tions against the clergy ; the scoundrel has laid informations against three 
hundred of them." " Oh what a villain," said I. (Great laughtei.) 
" But," added I, recollecting myself, " What have they done? what have 
they done? They must have done something, surely V " Oh nothing at 
all," replied this loyal man ; " Nothing at all. The villain found a 
hitch in the law, and he has attacked them." " Well, but what is it ?" I 
again asked, " Surely there must be something." " Oh," said he, it ia 
only because the scoundrel has found oat that the clergy do not reside 
upon their livings." (Great laughter.) " Why really," rejoined I, " really, 
if these men have sworn to reside, and do not, I think" — for I was very 
religious — " If they have sworn to reside, and do not, I think it is a good 
thing that they should he compelled to do so." However, what were 
they to do ? What were they to do ? Why, they applied to the judge, 
who was extremely well dieposed to stretch the law in their favour — no 
man ever more so than Lord Keny on— however, he was a judge, and 
there were the eyes of tlie puhlic upon him, and the press ready to 
report what he said and did ; and therefore he did not like to say, " I 
will not entertain these actions." There the actions lay then ; and what 
were the parsons to Aa'f Something must be done. They could not 
suffer the thing to go on, that was certain. Why, they had resort to the 
old remedy, (laughter,) when they could not answer us by the press ; 
when the pen could not reply to us in 1817, they passed a law to gag 
us, and shut us up in dungeons. Yes, the law was the thing. " Oh, 
there must be an act of parliament !" (ientlemen, it would have been a 
little too hold to pass an ex-poat facto law, at once, to quash these infor- 
mations. Oh, no, there are no ex-post facto laws in England ; — No ; 
uo ex-post facto laws ; they are contrary to the British constitution, and 
they never do any thing against the British constitution ! (Laughter.) 
But, gentlemen, though they did not quash these actions, they passed a 
law to suspend them all, until the parliament should meet the next year. 
(Loud cries of shame.) Now, if they could do that, in this case, why 
not in every other case ? (Cheers.) However, they passed that law, and 
there was the informer with all his actions hanging up, all his expenses 
having been incurred, until the parliament should determine in the fol- 
lowing year what should be doue with them. Besides he might die, and 
then there would have been an end to them. However, it was in anti- 
jacobin times, when a man dared not open his lips against the church, or 
respecting the conduct of the clergy, and therefore the nation remained 
quiet, and affected not to see it. However, the virtuous parliament 
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ygqiended llic aclious. There, then, was Uic informei' sliut uji. His heart, 
you know, might relent ; his palm migbt be touched, aiid his heart 
soft^ied ; or as I said before, he might die Eumehow or another ; from 
an hereditary cancer, or by some means or another. However, as his 
perverse nature would have it, he did not die, nor did he relent. He 
was alive, and ready to go on when the next parliament met. Well, 
what was to be done now ? Why, gentlemen, they suspended them for 
another year. (Loud demonstrations of indignation.) I am not relating a 
romaiice ; any person who will look into the Annual Registers for ISOI, 
1802, and 1803, will tind all I am ntatiag relative to this flagitious and 
infamous piece of business. Well, but tliis hard-hearted man was still 
living ; there was no getting out of the actioux, and it would never do to 
go on suspending them in this way. What, then, were they to do) 
Why, to quash them altogether, nnd"the next year they passed an act to 
quash them all, excepting a few of the earliest, where convictions had 
been obtained. (Shame, shame.) in every action, the informer was to 
be paid £ID, though the penalties of some would have amounted lo 
three or four hundred ; and the expenses were to be paid as between 
client and attorney. This, gentlemen, was the most villainous transac- 
tion that ever took place. Shall we talk of law, and of the constitution, 
after this? Is there a man who will talk of the British constitution 
while relating these facts ? But, — " Oh, the parliament that did these 
things woidd not encourage litigious and spiteful informers; to be sure 
not !" No, they would not, though they passed acts to encoiu'age in- 
formers against hackney coachmen, and publicans, and other hard 
working men. Oh, no, they would not giTe encouragement to a litigious 
informer, to proceed against gentlemen, as though they were vulgar, 
common fellows. That they would not, to be sure. 

But they would still make the parsons reside. Aye, that they would. 
They would take care of that. Nod -residence was not a proper 
thing by any means, and in order to make the residence of the clergy 
sore, tliey would pass an act. (Laughter.) Well, in the year 1803, 
Sir William Scott, Lord Stowell as they now call him, brought in a 
bill for this purpose. This smooth and cunning old gentleman brought 
in a bill by which residence was to be enforced ; not by vulgar fellows, 
who might bring informations against gentlemen, as if they were 
smugglers ; no, but the bishops were to have authority to see that 
they resided. (Laughter, and cries of shame.) There was nothing so 
natural, it was said, as to put the residence of the clergy under the 
care of the right reverend fathers in God. (Laughter.) Well, but 
in order that the bishops might not be wholly relied upon, the king 
in council was to receive a statement of the residence of the clergy 
every year ; and for fear the bishops, and the king, and his council, 
might all neglect their duty, the pBTliament was to have the power 
to call for copies of the returns. Well, gentlemen, the parliament 
did call for copies of two or three of the returns, one of which, that 
of I8t5, I got hold of, and from it I gathered the statements I have 
made — (cheering) — but of eleven thousand and odd livings, as I have 
already stated, nearly seven thousand were non-residents. 

Now, after the statement of these facts, what pretence will yon, 



lo coiue to Ihit before I euuulude ; (lie niioaioii of TalleyranJ being 
clclety toDhioled with the Iiiieniled ftite of thett Belfians. 
to expecl, when wc lieard of a revolution which liad expelled th«' 
tyrants from France j when we heard that the common people had 
risen and put down the hired soldiers, — the mercenary Swiss; — whe« 
we heard this, we had a right to expBCt that there would be a really"! 
free povernoient established; that the people would choose their own 
representatives in the Camber of depatles, as they had a rig-ht to do; 
and that there would surely be an end to that moustrous waste of 
money, which the royal family of France had been in the habit 
making. It appears so to have been managed, however, that the 
people were to be co^eued by the Iri-coloured flag j and as yet, they 
have gained nothing but the flag. The tai 

and an assembly got together, without being regularly convened, took! 
upon themselves to make a new royal family; and that, too, without' 
even consulting the people. This seemed very atrange; *ery strange, 
that there should have been a king made, without the people, who had 
gained the victory, ever having hecn consulted. Gentlemen, the 
nobility, and gentry, and merchants, and loan-jobhers, had nothing 
to do with winning the victory ; that was won by the working people. 
(Cheers.) It seems atrange, then, that (hey were not to be consulted } 
that no man was to be a repreBentaCive unless he were thirty-fire years 
of age ; and had a great fortune. It docs seem strange, that only- 
eighty thousand men, oat of eight millions entitled to that right, 
— that eighty thousand only were to vote for the deputies. But when t 
heard of the appointment of Talleyrand ; when I heard that ht 
appointed to come here, where the people had shown so much 
pathy fur the French, and whose deputations had been received 
<uch warmth of feeling at Paris ;— when I heard that Talleyrand wai' 
sent in answer to our good wishes and applause, I could not longed 
doubt the views of the men in power there. Let us not be flatteren 
of ourselves ; let us not deceive ourselves, — the French will never rest 
till they get a real reform. Depend upon that. (Applause.) 'fhejr 
are now carrying on the struggle, and they will have a second revo- 
lalion to tnake, before they have effected what they had in view hefor6 
they made the last one. Why is Talleyrand coming here? Why i^ 
this man coming here 7 Why is he being sent to England? OeA-, 
tlemen,' tf yoii want to Itnow the character and 
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tent rulers in France, you shuulil tread llie histury of Talieyraud. 
' Vou nill iben Bay, after you have become acquaiated with his histoiyi 
whether Talleyrand is the sort of man that ought to be uent hare by 
die sovereig-n people, 

Oentlemen, who is it that has alittwn friendship for tlie French ? 
Who applauded the overthrow of tyranny in Frailce ? The PEOPLE of 
England. (Chetrs.) The farmera, tradesmen, labourers, and journey- 
men of England. Not the mayors of towns, not the iiohilily, not the 
gentry. All these Itept aloof, and shuwed no friendship at all fur the 
people of France. We had a right to believe, then, that such an 
ambassador would be sent to England, that we could have gone out 
to meet with applause. We had a right to anticipate such an ambas- 
sador, as two thousand people coald have gone out to Shooler's-hill, 
to conduct into town with the tri-coloured flag. Gentlemen, our govern- 
ment were aware of that. They were aware of that; and therefore 
they wished for no ambassador of tliat sort, but for one of a totally 
different character. And is it not very Hingular, thai the new French 
government have exactly the same taste ? Gentlemen, they have sent 
I as the grand-chamberlain of Charles K. (Laughter.) 
' Now for the bistory of this Talleyrand. Let us not he amnsed by 
Bimes ; let us not tremble at names— Prince Talleyrand! We have 
sMn eaoHgh of Princes, not to be imposed upon by the pronouncing of 
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This Talleyrand was born among the nobility of France^the ancient 
. Bobility of France. Like the sons of some of our nobility, our 
'_ aristocric}', he was destined for Ibe church ; and became a priest, and 
necessarily took all the oaths which a priest is required to take; — 
the oaths of celibacy, of obedience to the Pope — in fact, of a life of 
attachment to the church, and the maintenance of its sacred property. 
By and by, like the sons of our nobility also, be was made a bishops 
doubtless, for his piety, as in their case also. (Laughter.) When the 
French revolution broke out, Talleyrand appears to have thought that 
it was safer to be something in addition to a priest. He therefore threw 
olf his dress as a priest and a bishop, bframe a layman, and a member of 
the assemblies in France—at least, he became a member of the consti- 
tuent assembly. As a member of that assembly, he helped to make 
laws to lake away the property of the church, and lo annul the au- 
y of the pope; to demolish that church which he had solemnly 
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(Cries of no, no.) Is it proper he should do that; and tliat when 
we complain of the weight of the debt, and say we ought not to be 
taxed to pay its interest, we should be aoswered by the cry, " Oh, 
you want to break national faith !" Why, breaking national fwth 
is another thing ; but if we must pay this interest, why not resort to 
this property to pay it with ? Here are two or three hundred thousand 
families who bare nothing else to subsist upon but the interest of 
this debt, and the question will be, whether they shall be made 
beggars, or whether we shall resort to this property to make compen- 
sation to them ? 1 am not for beggariog them. There have been many 
propositions made by the aristocracy ; and even Sir James Graham 
proposed to lop off thirty per cent, at once. He sold not a word, 
though, about the army, or the navy, or the church. Oh, no ; every 
thing they hold i3 to be their own, and every thing others hold is 
to be takeu at their pleasure. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I am for a 
plan of liquidating this debt, without ruining these families ; but 
if the taking of this property so clearly belongs to the nation, and 
if it be now so grossly misapplied as I have shewn it to be, why not 
take it for the liquidation of this debt ? At a low estimate, it amounts 
to EIGHT MILLIONS of pounds sterling. Aud should eight millions be 
sijuandored away in this manner ? (No, no.) They say the DuJce of 
AVellingtou will do something with it ; but ho will not sweep the thin); 
clean, you may be sure; any proposition, however, of that kind 
will be entitled to our support. (Applause.) I tliiuk it will not be 
done without a reformed parliament, and therefore I am for signinf; 
the petition, and presenting it to the king. (Great applause I) 
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Whbn we lai 
consideration w 
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et together, ia tLis place, the subject of onr 
le great abuses in the church, and the juHtice 

taking that property, called church property. 

the li'iuidatiun of the national debt, or to 
purposes. Gentlemen, it is very curious, that 



two or three days, only, before I had the honour to address you 
upon this subject, and without iny knowing any thing of the 
natter, a bishop of the church himself preached a sermon upon 
the rery same subject — (laughter) — and you will not be surprised 
to hear that he totally diD'ered from me, as to the principle on 
which we ought to proceed in this matter. (Renewed laughter.) 
But the sermon is curious in another respect. It renders it clear 
that the clergy, who have a remarkably line Bcent, think that 
something is going to be dune with regard to the temporallliei 
of the church — things which they value 1 
the establishment. 

Stbanbe, 41, Paternotter Rote, — Price Threepanea. 
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It appears that ou ihe L-lth of tliU monlli, there wa 
they call a musical festival., held ia the cathedral, at Worcester. 
Now, in the first place, let us tef what use these gentry make 
of the cathedrals — those cathedrals which are called, and which 
indeed are, cons^oiated plactis ; the g-roand on which they ttand, 
and all about them, is called, in the lan^nage of the church, 
holy ground. They were, you know, consecrated six or seven 
hundred years ago. Now, gentlemen, if any man were ta go 
and do any thing in that boly (rrmtnd, or in that cousecral«d 
place ; if he were, in that church, to brawl, or swear, or fight. 
or do any Ihiuff else of an uaseemly character, yon know how 
severely he would be punished, in what is railed the spiritual 
court. Oh, how sanctified the place is then ! Well, now gentle- 
men, think, then, of an exhibition in this cathedral, at which 
there were a parcel of hired aingprs and musidiatis,' & parcel of people 
paid for the scraping of string's, or the blowing of wind, or the 
squalling of voices ; (great laughter.) men and .w»aieii who exhibit 
themselves for pay. I do not say there is any great harm in that, 
simply considered — but who exhibit themselres night afler ntghl in a 
play-house: and however singularly virtuou: they may be, 1 hey are 
certainly not — at least, their bodies are not — consecrated to the God. 
There they were, however, in the holy cathedral, squalliog away to the 
great delight of the audienc<^, among whom wore two bishops ; and 
money was received at (he door for admissioD.^ — -Gentlemeu, it might 



be as well, perhaps, if all were 1 

of the church ; and let thosa st 

(Cheering.) Observe, this is a i 

the church service — of the morning servlci 

of some sort begins by the prayers, then 

psalms; and instead of the sioging psaln 

these people come forward and play their li 

Then, after that, comea the rest of the serv 

is preached ; and thus the service goes off. 

people to slay out of the church, — if they can have the doors of 

the church locked, and keepers placed at them with bogs of money re- 

eeived from those who enter—if Ihev can do this on one occasion, why 

not on another? (.\pplausc.) The church service, as I have said, ii 

perl'ornied on these nccasions ; it is n<|l the mere 'ctaping and blowing 



they entered in at the doors 
who Ho not choose to pay. 
eliog, but under the form of 
'e of the church. A parson 
I follow the lessons, then Iho 
ns, the musicians appear — 
unes, and sing their songs, 
vice; and finally, a sermon 
if they can compel 
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singers ; but the jiarsoiis read 
., in slioti, the church service 
altiedra.! no one is to go who 
e Hs at a play-hoiise. Why, 



of the performers, or the squalling of the 
the aervtci', the bishop preaches a sermo 
Is altogether perfornied. llut into the i 
does not pay m6ney at the iloor, the aan 
then, object to my proposition ? Let every one pay who jjoes to 
chnrch, anil let those not pay who do not choose to go. (Great cheering.) 
There appears to be great equity in tlial. We are not called npon 
to pay the play-house people ; that is, only those of us who go to 
see them. And why should it not be the sume nith regard to the 
church ? And there is this about it, that the more rirtuons you are, 
the lets wickedness yon commit daring the week, the less necessity 
is there for you to go to church on the Sunday. (Laughter.) Why 
should the virtuous ma^u — he who is nat a cheat or an extortioner — 
who does not commit sins during the week — why should sueh a man 



soul of the Diiser, or the 
mischief? Surely, there 
a like me, who never go 
1 who frequent the play- 



be called upon to pay for washing the dirty si 
wicked fellow, who is doing all mannci 
would be as much reason to make an old 
to plays, pay for the girls and young 

Well, as 1 Raid before, after the rest of the service, the bishop 
should have preached a lerraon, bnt he being, as I suppose, an old 
man, and incapable of an exertion of that sort, borrowed the voice 
of his right reverend brother, the bishop of Rochester. The bishop 
of Rochester, gentlemen, preached a stirniou, and upon that sermon 
I mean to troublt? yuu with a short coniinentary. It being *o opposite 
to the doctrines I preached here the other night, it was not likely 
we should agree, certainly; but that we should be *o veri/ different 
in our visws of the matter ! What shall we say to that F (Laughter.) 
Gentlemen,- you will recollect, that I contended that the property 
of the church, as it is called, is public property; and I proved, too, 
that we had a right to take it, and apply it to what national purposes 
we pleased. It pleased his lordship, however, to hold a different 
Bort of doctrine. He began by saying, that the mnsical festivals 
were not at all improper. .Some, he remarked, took e^^ceptioii to 
them, hut at any rale, there could be no harm in them, for Jesus 
Christ had himself expressed his approhation of them, in his parable 
of the prodigal son. Gentlemen, BOm^what different indeed, were the 
I auti ; very different in fact, "were the cases. Here were a parcel of 



upon l)ie public money, : 



md expressing (heir applai 
Ihe case of tlie prodigal soi 



ly -house singera-a 
r different n 



There, the futliei 



rejo 



ced that his profligitle 



and to show that he enterl 
that all his heart was love and kitidi 
him back into his family and his bosom 
men, was rery difTereot to 
play-house singers, and so 



feelin 



trard liiin ; 



ird him, he received 

som with rejoicing. That, genlle- 
:1 of tax-eaters tisteniug: to hired 
and wind-blowers. This, then, 



is the binhop's logic : — It is a v^ery allowable to hare a. Diuaical festival 
ill a cathedral, among a parcel of people living at the public expense, 
because our Saviour did not express his dinapprobation at the rejoicing 
in a farm house, at the return of a prodigal son. (Oreat laughter.^,^ 
That's the bishop's logic, gentlemen < 1 hope his theology ] 
beyond hia logic, or the Lord have raercy upon the souU of the peo 
(Much laughter.) 

However, the musical festiTals are for the purpo'es of char 
"Aye," say you, "tben, indeed, if the proceeds be applied in 
manner, thoug'h they may he a little irrcguliir" — ^Ihotigh, i 
the same ground we might take away Ihe whole of the church ] 



' pucpoB 



of char 



we may overtook 

r support." But 
surplus profit is 
ievc the widowi 



I the world more 



perty — " but if they be for th( 

the profanation of the thing, and even give it on 

what is the nature of the charity, to which the 

applied? Is it to relieve the poor? Is it to re 

and orphans of the poor? Not at all; but for the widows and 

orphans of the clergy of the church of England. Aud, gentlemen, 

the bishop said these were objects of great 

passion, and charity ; he did not know any persons 

entitled lu commisseratioii, than the widows and orphans of those 

who had spent a long life in saving the souls of others. 

But, geutlemen, the bishop appears to have been aware, that 
thing was about to be said respecting the church property, an 
some would be ready to ask. Why are not the livings in the chi 
more equally divided, to prevent the widows and orphans 
clergy standing in need of cbarity ? (Cheers. J Therefore 
that the bishop came to the statement and argument [ am going 
read to you. He remarked, " There were some persous who said 
the property of the church ought to be equally divided." — Tfaey 
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b&re tinett oul lliat, tlien. (Laughter.) TUe fdct h, they h.iTe heard 
that the duke of Wellington ha? it measure of that sort in contem- 
plation ; but thai measure will not satisfy me, if he does not take 
away the whole of the property; anil in this case, 1 am sure the 
working clergy would be a great deal hctler off. The bishop proceeds, 
" If all the livings were amalgamated, and the property e((Ually 
divided, it would not amount to mure than £'200 a-year for each 
incumbent." Gentlemen, the bii'liop made a great mistake here ) 
for in that rase, the whole livings of England and Wales would 
not exceed two millions, whereas ihey amount to more than five 
millions. The fact is, the bishop chose to forget the livings of the 
hiahops, and the livings of the deans, and the livings of the chapters : 
— he forgot the immense estates these have, and which make one 
half of the whole. (Applause.) He forgot that the bishop of Win- 
Chester was the lord of forty manors ; that he had the gift of at least 
one hundred and fifty livings ; and that, after giving in his own family, 
livings amounting to £26,000 a-year, he could die worth £300,000t 
in solid money. Why, gentlemen, the son of this bishop, the present 
earl of Ouildforil, can hold four livings, as well as the mastership of 
St. Cross. Why might not these be divided amongst five now poor 
clergymen; or among four, himself retaining one? Will any one 
pretend to say, that this man should hav« the five livings, and that the 
people should be called upon to make charitable subscriptions for the 
poor clergy? Here's the monslrousness of the thing; wherever a 
nobleman has a son or a relation in the church, it is heaped upon him 
in this way. The earl of Guildford, an I have said, has four livings 
in the church, the mastership of St, Cross, and a prebend in Winchester 
ctthedral; and Ibis bishop pretends, that if all the livings and property 
wtre equally divided, there would be naore widows and orphans than 
Dov, for us to maintain. But, by and by, he touches on the main 
thiig. He says, " It seemed to be thought by some, that the church 
property was given by the state; this was not the case ; the property 
WM given by pious persons, to different parishes and estiiblishmenti 
for the support of religion." It was so — and for the poor. It was 
given by pious persons — but not to the church of England ; it was 
givcL tu the catholic church. But the bishop forgot that. (Laughter.) 
Nor BBS it given for the sole support of the clergy. Il was divided, 
ing to Ihe canon law, ratified by the common law and the 



Itatute law — acts of parliament in catholic 
into tlirce parts ; WteJiTst, for the 
pliesl was to administer relief and charity- 
hands: the second, to keep the churches in 
the third, for the priests to live upon, and 
snt of strangers, at the same 



passed — it was divided J 
of Ihe poor ; and tfailj 
th huruilily, by his owl 
pair and rebuild thent fS 
keiip open houBi: for th#1 
-. NoH-, gentlemen, th,^\ 
revenues of the church are not so applied. There are pa 
rates — all are taxed ti> keep the poor — and there art churclr t 
besides, of which the poor never receive one penny. All this, lU 
bishop chose to forget, was given for the support of the catholic ra'M*^ 
gion, having unmarried pricats, — aud for the relief of the poor ; and >lll 
we have to do here, is to 9ce whether it be properly adniiiilstere<lL'| 
Why, gentlemen, it is not properly administered, if a poor t 
have ftfty or sixty pounds a ye^t, while the fat rector ia receiving' thrC 
or four thousand, (cheers.) which he carries away from the parish, a 
spends among strangers. This is one cause of the great poverty of tl 
people in the country ; the money is carried out of Ihe parishes, & 
if not spent ahfoad, is spent in places of dissipation and show. 



ize the church property, thn 

me rule." Oi>ntIemen, 

it dilfeTence between the twe3^ 

the complete control of the 
nt they have no control over 
time since, compelled them to 

could not so interfere in the 
Therefore, the properties are 



the bishop continued, " If they can eqi 
can equalize all other property, hy the 
showed, upon a former occasion, the t 
This property is notprivale; it is und 
legislatare, and it has ever heen so. 
private property. The parliament, son 
pay the c urates a certain salary; bnt 
husincHS of a tradesman or a farmer. 
totally different. 

Gentlemen, they smell out that the duke is going to 
something ; but if he attempt any thin^ Ehort of taking 
wholu of the property, he you assured he will not salisfy 
country at large; particularly the agricultural part of it. Gentle- 
men, in reply to oar complaints about the tithes, they say th'ia, 
■nd a very plausible argument it is; they say this: "Ihe 
farmer loses nothing by the tithes, as a farmer, for it is not 
he who pays the parson, but the landlord." True, the fatoier 
does not lose by the tithes, as a farmer; but when he ciCries 
hie corn to market they are loaded with the tax, and the con*nnier 
pays it. The farmer does not pay more of the tax than aJOtbej 
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ihaie. And lieru'i Itiii great niiii 

ivorst of pulitical purposes. Look 

ibout like humble creatures, seeking 

teil ; crouuliing before tlieir betters, 

we see tliem follgwing the precepts 

just the cnntrary. There they 

LS if tbey were our wasters — and. 

s feel Ibat they wi're so. They 



every ont bears 
, 9I wealth eniptoyeil for the 

, the clergy ; do they go 

II the sit'k and broken heart 

I they leach us to do ? Do ' 

r^f Christ and St. Paul? No: 

L>lM, strutting along, looking 

kin jacobin times they made 1 

■rjut do the contrary of what the scriptures say ; and if they 

say, " Let ua take Paul's epistles, read jvhat he says, 

■iaad do the contrary," they could not do otherwise than tbey. 

WW do. (Cheers.} They are told not to be busy-bodlea — that 

■H not Id meddle in secular affairs —but to stick to the altar.. 

they do this? No 1 they pay very little Btteotion to tlie 

. but a great deal to niagistrKteships. They are the best 

Mrttmen, tlie best ehots in the Idgndoni, and the best fosr 

!rs. I remttinber that some years ago, X looked over Iho, 

certificate list, and fur the E:ouDty of Hagapshire, I foirnd 

twelve out of every thirteen qualified men were parsons. Now, 

if it be so throu}(hout— there arc about twelve thuueaiid JDcumhenta 

-;— and if twelre out of every thirteen sportsmen in the kingdom 

be a parson, tliey must have a pretty good share of the game. 

(Lau^ter.} Aye, and nine-tenths of the niagiaterial game preservers 

are these same parsons, and for a good reason, too, it seems. 

So they cnunot lind enough to do to take care of men's souls. 
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Oentlemen, the church answers no purpose in the way of 
religion ; every body is persaaded of that, who sees the large 
itreanis that go into the meeting huuses, and the little dribbling 
streams of cold, formal persons that pass in at the church door. Every 
body, I say, who noliccs this, must know that there is very little 
-eligion in the church ; and a great deal elsewhere. 

Leaving the church for the present, gentlemen, there is another 
bidy of men who come alill nearer to our purses— certainly they 
^mot well come nearer than the persons d4i for they havi; us from 
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,aid under ground. Fifrt 
., anil ma.rriage, and death, 
E him to the 
; completely 
is a body of 
i, juBt now, 
it is called. 



the time when we 6rst iquall, till 
we must be christened, then there i 
and at each turn there must be a 

last of him, from his birth to his death, man is mo 
under the thumb of the purson. But, as 1 said, then 
men who touch us slill more closely than the parsoi 
because they are a novelty— I mean THE POLICE, [ 
(Loud cheering.) 

Gentleman, never, in the whole of my life-liine' have I chosen a 
topic of declamation because it has bi<en popular. If any man has 
read my writings for thirty years, for twenty years, or for whatever 
period of time, he has always found me say, this police was intended 
for the final subjugation of England. (Applause.) 1 objected to it 
when no man thought it objectionable. I, from the first, objected to 
the name of police ; even when Pitt introduced it, for you never heard 
the sound of the word police, till a fter the commencement of the French 
TETulntion. Constable, and justice of the peace were the only olficern 
previously known. Mark the progress of the thing. They Grat had a 
police-office at Bow-street, then they spread them all over London, »o 
that we had even a Thames-police-office. Then, instead of juatice 
of the peace, and constable, the only officers, as I said, known to our 
ancestors, we had police magistrates, and police officers. These police 
magistrates, too, began with ^300 a year ; now they have jC800 ; 
so that they have gone on increasing in importance, and in their 
weight on the public. But they could not be content with Bow 
Street, and the other police offices — which might do their duty well 
enough, for any thing I know lo the contrary. When this fine 
young man of the spinning-jenny became secretai 
father got the title of a baronet for subscribing £10,000 for | 
carrying on the war agaiust the atheistical French, ^which £lO,000 f 
he got out of the sweat and bones of the poor creatures whom 
worked to death. — Well, when this promising youth became secretary ' 



of state — this consistent gentleman 
when he became secretary, begar 
little closer to the Bourbon police, 
in uniform, aa they had in Paris, 
should be conversing together, ore 
slick up against yoK, and listen t 



I BO firm a pillar of the church — 1 
to think about approaching 
He wanted to have armed men' ' 
BO that if fottr or five person' 
of these fellows should come aid 
every thing you said ; and ai « 



leing in a coH'ee room, or any such plice. without one ol'tl 
being about yoa, that would have been iinpoEHJble. To a 
to this beautiful eslablishiocnt, he invented red waisttoala and blue 
coats, as most of yon will recollect. There they were, walking about — 
they didn't mind your kooivinif them; no, Ihey would much rather 
that you should, that you might become faujiliarised to the thing — 
aye, and depend upon it, if it had not been for Ibis blow up i: 
we should have bad them armed by this lime. (Cheers.) Uen 
when I first saw these men walking about in their half reginientali, 
and with iheit little bits of sticks, 1 eaid "Aye, by and by you'll 
see them with full uniform, like soldiers ; you'll have a complete 
gendarmarie" — for that's the name I called them by. (Applause.) In 
this way they went ou for some time ; by and by, iniprovementa 
were wanted; the old police were not efficient, the old ' 
were not adapted to this age of improvement — this march of mind. 
(Lauj-bter,) Gentlemen, that's the very reason which Peel assigned 
in the house of parliament — this age of improvement — this march 
of mind — required a stricter police. Gentlemen, they are now, every 
one of them in uniform. They have a coat with one frog at the 
button hole on the collar, and a number upon it — the soldiers' buttons 
were all numbered, I remember that mine was 34 — (1*"B1''''0 — 
their chiefs, observe, are called sargeants of police— sargeants of 
police ! and then there are divisions ; such a man of divi 
number so and so, (Cheers.) There they walk about then; and 
gentlemen, I hear that swords are prepared for them; so that by 
and by you'll see tbem swaggering away wiih their 
military array. And gentlemen, bad there been no opposition on 
the part of the parishes to their expense, and this thing at Paris, 
along with it, you would have seen th«m in full uniform armed with 
carbines, and a bayonet at the top of them, within one twelve months. 
(Applause.) 

Gentlemen, I speak thus, from a very intiraatfi knowledge of the evil 
of them. The parish of Barnes is as quiet and inoffensive a tittle place 
as is to be found in England. There are only twelve hundred persons 
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1, women, and childrei 
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whole three years, aiiy thiug transpire in it but what couslanlly 
transpires every where. Well, in tliis little iooiFensive parish, whew 
there cannot be more than three hundred adult males, the poor rates 
.amounted to £1000 a year, and now it !« luadcd with an additional 
£200 a year for the police force. Some lime ago, the overseur 
applied to rae for the rates, and it being before the tiiue:^or they 
make up their rates to Michaelmas and Lady-day— 1 said, " Why, 
what do you call for the rates at this time for ?" "Oh sir," said he, 
"We are in such distress we know not what to do. This poliae 
eats UB up." So that we have now lo pay £200 a year, in addition 
to the county rales, which are rery heavy. In the whole, we pay 
£1200 a year, which is called the poor rate, though £200 of il 
goes to the police, and £200 to the county rate, to prosecute poachers, 
leaTing only £800 for the poor ; aud, if front that you deduct for 
churchwarden's dinners, pipes, and so on, I'll be bound the poor 
do not get £500 out of the £l200. (Cheers.J 

But I can give you a particular instance of the working of the 
thing- In February or March last, 1 sent a man of mine, from 
.Barnes Elm into town, for some hand-bills, which I had had printed to 
call a public meeting, to protest against the poor men being compelled to 
drag carts loaded with gravel on the roads. 1 only mention this a> a 
parenthesis, however: — 1 sent this man to fetch the bills, and when he 
got into my shop in Fleet-street, he there found a turkey that had 
been sent to me from the country — an unpicked turkey, with my name 
written on a piece of paper, or something tied, to the foot. The people 
at Fleet-street told the man that he might as well bring the turkey on 
with him, and he, accordingly, threw it over his shoulder and started 
on his road. Just before he got to Kensington, one of the police 
«(op3 him — had he been a man with the spirit some have got, he would 
have knocked the police-man down, a fight might have succeeded, and 
one of them have lost their lives; and in this case, whose would the fault 
'have been? (Cheers.) Hoii-ever, he stopped bim — " Where are you 
going?" — this was about half-past six in the evening — " What have 
you got there ? Where are you going ? Let me look what you have 
got there. Whose your master— come along with me ;'' and away he 
takes the man to (he sargeaot's guard-house at Knights bridge. The 
sargeant was out, and therefore the man was kept liU he came in. 
.The sargeant when he appeared, untied the parcel, looked ovet my 
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^per« and letters ivluch were ii 
be let the man go, giving liim 
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ohi, 



e had KatislieJ htiiiself 
lie had detained him 
intlemen, in a nnisnnce 

!xt day 1 had to go 

seek for reparation 

du ? To indict for false 

i/ati I to bring an action 

Id 1 have got ? None ; and 



like that to be tolerated ? (Cheers, and cries . 

r^ why 1 did not seek for justice. The 

■ snto the conn try, I determined th'prefore 
when I returned. But what was I to di 
imprisonment, or for an assault? Or was 
against them ? But ivbat satisfaction 
therefore I gave it up. . 

Bnt, gentlemen, the moat humiliating thing is this : that an 
Englishman who is going along' tha high road, is to be deemed a 
Ihief, from the circumstance of his liaving a turkey thrown across 
his shoulder. Having a tnrkey in his possession in prima fanie 
evidence that the Englishman is a thief. (Cheers.) Uentlenien, 1 
have received a letler from America, in which a fact is stated that 
I will lay before you. When I left Long Island, I left behind me 
a labouring man, whom I had taken into my employment, and, for 
whom, having behaved himself well, 1 procured another place. He 



was a common labouring \ 
»io had left England fc 

■Veil, the master of this n 

mix Haines, for that's the n 
i^ear that Haines has saved 
aboat £450 sterling. Noi 
valuable m 
my turkey 
long 

f '(Ch< 

fWgen, 

[foglish labc 

fiVod has give: 

lie has them 



an, and aged about nineteen or twenty, 
America, to avoid becoming a pauper. 
n writes me a letter, in which, speaking 
in's name, he says, yon will be glad to 
lore than two thousand dollars ; that is, 
, this man was not a more 



.luable a man, indeed — as the 
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an be in England before he s 
lev.r, n.v.r.)— Aye, .nd ■ave, 






an who had 

police. But 

res £460 ?— 

it out of his 

te can be no reason why an 

should not be aa well off aa one in America. 

s good a climate as he has tbem, and better than 

we have as good anil fertile land. And as to 

the people, they spring from us; thoy are the same people. VVhat 

n, makes the amazing difference? Only this, that iu one case, 

government takes three-fourths of the earnings of the people, and 

the other tb« government takes scarcely any thing at all. (Ap- 

gentlemen, to return to the police, the way for the parishes to 



(,« Iheni send I 

il no uioDey ; we liaT#J 



pri)i;ee(l, U to rtfuae to make a polici 
overseer, an<l let the overseer sa.y, " Wt 

enough to do to keep tlie poor who ate Blarving." (Cheers.) 
Courier says, that the police ia a gooJ thing, because it ia giving 
ploymnnt to many fine young men, who would otherwise be unemployed 
A very pretty excuse, for our giving to these fine young men, ta 
get them to walk about the ntreels, tbrei 

man ia Wiltshire gets for bis liard labour! The Courier forgot oat(, 
thing, which I'll tell you of presently. Bui here are five or aii 
sand strong young fellows, who ought lo be raking 
carls, making holes to put posts in, cleaning the 
doing something else of a useful kind, dressed up ii 
mentals, and strutting about the stree 
appearance, for God knows there is nothing very terrific : 
yet. (Laughter and cheers.) But what the Courier say», is the dot 
trine of Canning, which he broached when some man in the house h»i 
the spirit to say, they were wasting the public money in times of greabj 
distress, by laying out millions in building new palaces, while the oldr 
ones were not occupied, but falling into decay. In answer lo this. 
Canning said — and mark the answer, of this statesman, for if you do, 
you'll never be humbugged with the name of statesman again — Canning 
said, in answer to this, and with all the naivete imaginable — ■< Tb« 
honourable gentleman mistook iLe matter ; times of distress were the 
proper times to undertake such works in, because they gave employ- 
ment to a great number of persons." (Laughter.) He forgot, that before 
he could give men employment in this way, he must get the money, 
and that that must be collected from somebody. He forgot, that a tax 
was lo be laid on the whole country to build these palaces. He 
forgot, or perhaps he really did not know, like the present b'rench 
minister of finance, who is for " relieving commerce'' — that is, the 
loan jobbers and money lenders — by lending them two and a half 
millions sterling — seventy-six millions of francs. Where is he to get 
on the people ? No ; 




' What! is he going lo raise it by laying taxes 
is going lo burrow it ; and so the people will 



interest of the debt created to oblige the jews 
by keeping up the price of stocTis. This ba 
another man, in point of mind, as Canning 
Courier: the police is a good thing, because i 
lumber of fine young fellows ; tbat is, it is p 
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,d the jobbers, (cheers.) 
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itfn th« bread, and beer, anil lugar, and candles, and every [hlng else, 
aed by (he men wbo have to work, for the purpose of dressing 
p a lol of fellows in uiiif.irinB (o strut about the slreets. (Applause.) 
There wag another subject which 1 did intend to mention, and 
, if I have not already exhausted yonr patience, 1 will just 
in, (cries of g-o on, go on.) I mean another great mass of pro- 
pierty, called CROWN LANDS. (Applause.) They treat these crown 
s as nothing, and Ood knows, Ihey do not make them produce 
!i for the nation, (lentlemen, it should be recollected, that the 
ings of England, formerly, required no taxes to support them; they 
lad landed estates of their own — their own, as much as those of any 
r gentleman in England now. Uut of these estates they paid 
>wn judges, and every thing else ; and they even carried on some 
if the wan without laying any tax upon the people. England, in fact, 
' nothing of any tax, but for some special purpOEC ; the kings 
Inlained their government out of their own estates. Now, mark the 
encroachments of the aristocracy on this property ; it is quite curions 
in its way. First, they began by loppcng olf a little, and so thay went 
on, till this family came [o the throne, and then they made a sweep at 
Ihe mass. They said, the king did not know how to manage his 
estates i how to take care of them ; he was imposed upon, and robbed 
in all sorts of ways; and therefore they would take away these trou- 
blesome estates, and band them over to the public, and give the king 
■ fixed salary instead. This they did, and made the king a pensii 
ftnd the king now has always Ihn odium of being represented as 
■pending large sums of money raised out of the taxes. " Oh, the 
civil list! it is monstrous." Cientlemen, be you assured, that however 
Urge is the civil list, the king and his family gel but a small portion 
of it ; the aristocracy, who created it, take the greater part of it to 
themselves. They are like the priests of Bel and the Dragon ; they 
pot Ihe offerings of food on the altar, hut at night they go in by a back 
door, and devour it themselves. (Great laughter.) Well, they took this 
property into their own hands, but not being able to agree about the di- 
vision of it, they passed alaw,that no more of it should be granted away 
wilhoutanact of the legislature. Aye, but they had another way of doing 
it; it could be let, and fur good long leases, too — fifty, sixty, or 
a hundred years. 1 recollect sonic years ago, looking i 
account of these crown lands, which makes a quarto book, 
three inches thick, and I know the impression it made on m; 
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rU firt yoa a ■pedmea. 1 MMe yt»n ag« lived im »■>•( 
Wto»p»g M tbe crowB, u PaU Mall. Saw, I tkvnght I skosU Uk», 
ta »(« bow Hindi Mf bi>a*e paid a-rear. Well, 1 iookeJ uit» dtcltH,. 
tumai it paid aa aaanal rest «f £li- GcDlleaiei, Atf maAe 
pay a rent of £300. Marlboroagh ksn^ u a bovtc ot lUi Joctiplioi 
Before tbe poor quern died, sIlc was baigaiuag f«r tlui haaie with 
iheprinic of Saie-C«boarg, vIh> rented iiof tlie dolfe of Marlboroagh, 
wbo rcnli it of lu. Well, Cobantg fare £3000 a-jear for it 
duke of Uarlboroaeb, and be, jnst wiihiBg to tara the penny, 
•Ocred it for £3500 a-jear. (LangLter.) Gentlemeii, f^r that 
koDte llie duke of Uarlboroagb pa;r* £46 a.jpar. (Lond crtM' 
of shame, *banie.} The dnke of Bofkingham U macb 
temii; and ao it is from one end of (be ibin^ lo the other. They 
bare a wajr of diridipe it bclw^en them. 71)pre wants a reslitu- 
lion of tbal property. " Aye, bnt yoD can't get thai!" Gentktuen, 
only begin, " Why, there's a Ira^e, man ! and on parchtueat loo ; 
aad would yoa break a barg^aio : woald you break a bargain?" 
(jenllemeD. did yon nerer hear of a bargain being- broken -' Pile a 
bill in chancery, and he aball be a poor fellon' of a lawyer who does 
Dot get back estates granted on te:ms like (beie. (Applause,) Do 
yoa not see every day, thut if an estate be sold in tbii way, if there 
be a collusion between tbe parties, the bargain is set aside? Tbe 
bargain here would be quashed immediately, to be snre ; what reaaon 
can there be for their keeping the estates, upon, terms that have been. 
fraadulcDily made. Kone. There is law fur them, or there tboi 
be law for them, as well as for other people. That is an immense 
of property, which, if sold for its worth, would pay off a 
portion of tbe national debt, and prevent many a worthy family 
being beygured. But they neser talk of that; they would take 
the fundbolder, aud they would do it to-morrow, if they wen 
just Qow afraid of the conscqiienuen. This property rests on no law, 
but grants from the crown, and if they want any law for taking it 
back, I, though but an indifferent lawyer, will immediately find them 
forty precedents for doing so. This will never be done, howevcT, 
till we have such a parliament as shall represent tbe whole nation, 
and therefore we ought to do every thing we can to get auch 
parliament. They say, " Oh, what good would a reformed par- 
liament do ?" " Oh. what good would a reformed parliament ilo ?' 
Why. no good, 1y b<- sure, if ue ne iierc lo S" "" as we dt 
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bellure that 






parliikiuiint wuuU ik 
tiBtnre of th^sc grants, 
an of the property ? 



I they 



than we liave ? Thei 
ever earned;- Look a 
, and you will tind i 



for a single month, without inquiring^ ii 
and adopcing a, .measure for the r 
What right liare ths aristocracy to it 
Barningsl Their Ciirnings! What ha 
what they have derived from their 
to be a mere bagatelle. It is public property that they hitve got, 
Utd property pnicured by taxes they have tiiitcu out of aat pockets. 
Cheering.) They hare added field to field, and house to house, 
till Ihey ha»e got so imiticnsely rich as they now are. Do you not 
tltink a reformed parliament would inquire how they got it? Look 
at lord tirenville, for in.itance, he hai received, out of one sinecure 
aluue, more Ihiin ££00,000. Shall he not be called upon to be bo 
good 01 tu cDDsiJer whether, coming to liis conscience, he ought not to 
refund a little of that money? (Loud applause.) Would nutareformed 
parliament put thai question to him? " But I have no money; 1 have 
laid it all out in estates." Then, my lord, you could, perhaps, sell 
an estate to keep us ont of our diflieulUes ? (Renewed applause.) 

I hope it will be understood, clearly, that I wish to do no act of 
iujustice to any body. I am not foi taking fram any miin his 
estate, which be inherits fairly from his father, or has acquired by 
his labour or skill. No, I am not for canfiscating, or doing Kiiy thing 
of that sort; and the people of England, wHl, I am sure, always 
be against it. (CheerB.) 1 am not for aUcring the form of government 
either ; hut if it became a question whether England should perish, or 
be degraded, and utterly sink, and lo become of no consequence in 
the world; or whether the government should be altered, certainly, in 
that case there would be no hesitation as to what I should prefer, 
(Cheers.) But 1 do not wish to ovL'rturu any thing that is established, 
and if we be compelled to do it at last, the fault will not he in me. 

Gentlemen, there is nothing which tends more effectually to keep 
the people down, than persuading them that they are better off than 
their ancestors were. That is the most monstrous delusion practised 
in this country, " Oh, what an improvement in the age !" There is 
nothing so untrue as that. We have it on the best authority, in the 
writings of Fortesque, that four hundred years since, the people were 
well fed, well ciolhed, and well housed ; in fact, that they were 
superior to any country in the world. His words are :— "The inhabi- 
tants of Englan.l arc rich in gold, silver, and in all the nccetmnci 



and convenieiicet of life. They drink no water, unleii atcertg 
upon B religious score, and by way of doing penance. They ai 
great abundance with iLi. aorts of flesh and fish, of which they have 
pleatji fvery where; they are clothed throughout in good woollens ; their 
bedding and other furniture in their houses are of wool, and that in 
great ttore. They are also well provided with all sorts of house- 
hold goods, and necessary implements of huahandry, El'ERY 
ONE, according to hia rank, bath all raiNsa miiCH cokduce 
ta make life easy and happy!" This book cannot lie. la that 
the situation of the people itow, however? You know it is not. But 
the beggarly account of tlie French which he gives, is exactly that of 
the people of England now. They were the moat miserable set of 
creatures you can imagine. They scarcely ever tasted flesh, an egg 
was a luxury, and they could, in fact, scarcely procure sufficient bread 
to subsist upon. Now, the painful thing with me is, that this 
description, is that of the people of England ut present. 

Now, gentlemen, it has always been my opinion, that it is e*ery 
man's duty to eudeavoor to l«ave bis country as well as lie feand it. 
I have not long — no, I will not say I have not long to live ; I will 
hope 1 have ; — but 1 am on the wrong side of [hree.Bcore, and it is 
therefore time that I should think what J can do, in order that my 
country may be left as good as 1 found it. 1 know it ia not so good 
now, by a great deal ;'and I beliefc there is no possibility of bringing 
it to that, without procaring a reform in the parliament. The Courier 
newspaper is letting out the designs of the duke, to give us a reform — 
a reform on rational principles ; a modeiate, well-timed, and gradual 
reform. He is going lo begin, by giving ua members for nine or ten 
towns, and, perhaps, taking them away from such places as Ualloni 
Wednesbury, Old Sarum, and such like. Jiut the duke does not like 
the ballot. Well, then, gentlemen such a scheme will not only be of 
no effect, but it will not he carried into effect at all. Before it can be, 
the people will bo clamor for something mure effectual, that after two 
or three attempts, they will let it fall, and du nothing. Well, then. 



this brings us back again — if we i 
obtain an answer — we aball have ov 
will be tranquil. We shall have 
thing of that sort. That it may be a 
Mr. Cobbetl sat down amidst 
notice that he should lecture again 



lake our prayers heard, we shall 
■ wishes. We shall have it, and all 
lo violence, no bloodshed, nor any 
I, should be the fervent wish of all, 
immense cheering, after giving 
on Thursday evening. 
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AoBEEABLT to my previous notiGcali 
erening on (he subject of Talleyranil'* 



BTe to address you this 
n to BngUnd. It may 
leeiD a Ultle odd, thai we should trouble oarselvea aboat an ambaa- 
tador seat froui another country ; but, geatleuien, here is a man who 
will have some concern with our governuient; and as ihe motive for 
■ending' him here, and the purpose to which his mission may be 
applied, may not be well known to every young man, il may be of 
great use to make the matter known. Gentlemen, I should congratu- 
late you on the success of the Belgians. (Loud and long continued 
applause.) There the contest has b«en of the true, genuine, cha- 
racter — a battle of the tax-payers against Che tax-eaters ; and the tax- 
payers have prevailed (Renewed applause.) However, I shall have 

STKJNeB, 11, Paternoater Row, — Price Threepence. 



ivilh all Ills might; 
t, every thing eli 



celibacy, and in shi 
observe. 

1 should observe here, that Talleyrand waa 
it IB curioug enough, that in his cathedral, the cd 
personage to himself, was Uarun Louia, who is m 
in France. Gentlemen, this ia n very curious thi 
after some lime driven out of France by the i 
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; which he had f 
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bishop of Aulun, ancL j 

non who was the next I 
iw minister of finance | 
ng. Talleyrand, v 
e publicans. He took 



thelter in England, whence thev banished him for his meddling dispo- 
sition. He was then obliged to take refuge in the United Slates of 
America, where 1 had the pleasure to know him. (Laughter.) Afte^ I 
that he returned to France, and became, under Buonaparte, secretaryj j 
of state for foreign affairs, which he retained while Buonaparte wa« 1 
chief consul, and till he was dethroned, — for it has always been i 
maxim with Talleyrand, never to stick to any one longer thau he is I 
prosperous. He was necretary of state to Napolean, at the lime tli*. J 
Duke D'Enghein was taken, tried, and put to death, for treasoK I 
against the republic, Yes ; this very Talleyrand signed the order for, I 
the arrest of the Duke, and also that for putting him to death. 
subsequent period, he signed the order for the arrest, and putting to 1 
death of Marshal Ney. (Loud «xpressions of indignation.) lie wu I 
Kecrctary for foreign affairs at the time when our goverument w>% I 
charged with plotting the death of Napoleon — with employing Mh J 
Drake, who was then ambassador, and others, with plotting the death t 
of Napoleon. He accused them publicly, under his own hand, of hiring 
persons to assassinate Napoleon. Whether he did thi^i falsely o 
is not for you and I to say. They did thus plot, however, or Ihey did .• 
not. If he accused them falsely, then what does he desen 
hands? If truly, then what are they? (Loud cheering.) 
they are together ; and a curious matter it is. Drake is still alive, and ' 
receiving a pension ; so that be and Talleyrand may yet drij 
together. You may he quite assured, I would not state this, 
not sure it was true. Within these few days, 1 have again read ovef I 
the documents, and I repeat, that Talleyrand, publicly accused c 
government of plotting to assassinate Buonaparte; and he also charged 
Ihera with having contrived the assassinallon of the Emperor Paul. 
It is very curious, then, to see him here. The French papers say, 
he came here because it was the desire of our government, who like 
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i-ell. (Laughter.) Oh, Low soun ihey have compotad tbur 
differences! Oh, they don't bear the least reaentmcut iii the world. 
No, gentlemen, Ihey never do, except it be against the people. (Ap- 
pUuie.) Well, Napoleon having- failed in his enterprise — being 
deposed — Talleyrand, as secretary of slate, was, to be sure, sent into 
exile with him;" or at least, he fell into disgrace! Louis XVIll. to 
be sure, would never have any thing lo do with him! On the con- 
trary, Talleyrand at once became the prime minister of Louis XVI 11. 
Yes, he saw his master go into exile lo Elba, and he became prime 
minister and secretary of state to Louis XVUl., andivhaiis curious 
«nongh, he had that same Baron Louis aa the sei^ond minister under 
him, who is now finance minister under the citizen king. (Great 
laughter.) 

Now, pnt all these circumstances together, and you will be able to 
judge of the sincerity of ibose who sent Talleyrand here, and of those 
who were so anxious to receive him. 

At the time when Napoleon returned lo France, in 181.1, Tal- 
leyrand was ambaHsador ut Vienna, and there, with the ambassadors 
of the other powers, be was ready to issue a declaration against him. 
He signed that declaration, went back into France, secured hy the 
bayonets of the enemies of France, aod again became prime minister 
of Louis XVIll. He was therein 1815, and negociated the treaty 
by which France was compelled to pay a tribute to those who had 
forced the Bourbons back upon the people; he signed the bargain by 
whirh the museums were stript ; and he signed (be paper for Ihe arrest 
and putting to death of Marshal Ney. He did all these thingx, and 
I last became grand chamberlain — the highest office that could be 
bestowed upon him — in the household of Charles X, 

Gentlemen, thi.s is thatTallyrand whomFrance— regenerated Fra 

as they call her — where the people have gained a victory; — this is that 

Talleyrand — and curious enough it is^who is back again in the 

I confidence of the new government, a.nd the man of all others choRen 

I to represent France, in this the moit important conntry of the earth. 

yet, here he is. 

Uentlemen, Talleyrand is not here for nothing, be you a 
■ ihe first place, this new government uf France, with the citizen king 
lr«t its head, has not abolishcd.the aboEninable system of passports. No 




iworti to maintain willi all liU might; lie abutiiloneil liis vc 
celibacy, and io short, every thing else which he had swot 
observe. 

I should observe here, that Tallejrand was bishop of Aulun 
it i( curious etioagh, that in bis cathedral, the canon who was the next -^ 
personage to him^Blf, was l.taron Louis, who 19 now minister of financ* | 
in France, Oentlemen, this is a. very curious thing. Talleyrand 
after some time driven out of France by the republicans. He took \ 
shelter in England, whence they banished bim for his meddling dlKpo- 1 
sitioD. He wag then obliged to Uke refuge in the United States o^ I 
America, where 1 had the pleasure to know him. (Laughter.) Aftw, | 
that he returned to France, and became, under Buonaparte, secretary, | 
of state for foreign alTaira, which he retained while liuonaparte 
chief consul, and till he was dethroned, — fur it has always been » | 
maxim with Talleyrand, never to stick to any one longer than he it 
prosperous. He was secretary of stale to Napolean, at the time tlt« j 
Duke D'Enghein was taken, tried, and put to death, for tri 
against the republic. Yes j this very Talleyrand signed the order f«r 
the arrest of the Duke, and also that for putting hiui to death, 
subsequent period, he signed the order for the arrest, and putting to 
death of Marshal Ney. (Loud expressions of indignation.) He waa 
secretary for foreign affairs at the time when our government wa> 
charged with plotting the death of Napoleon — with employing Mr. 
Drake, who was then ambassador, and otherx, with plutting the death 
of Napoleon. He accused them publicly, under his own hand, of hiring 
persons to assassinate Napoleon. Whether he did this falsely or uot, 
is not fur you and I to say. They did thus plot, however, or they did 
not. If he accused them falsely, then what does be deserve at thelc 
hands? If truly, then what are they? (Loud cheering.) Yet, there 
they are together ; and a curious matter ills. Drake is slill alive, and 
receiving a pension ; so that be and Talleyrand may yet drink a rlats 
together. You may be quite assured, I would not stale this, if I were 
not sure it was true. Within these few days, I have again read over 
the documents, and I repeat, that Talleyrand, publicly accused our 
government of plotting to assassinate Buonaparte ; and he also charged 
them with having contrived tlie assassination of the Emperor PauL 
It is very curious, then, to see bim here. The French papers say, 
he came here because it was the desire of our government, who like 
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liim so wA\. (Laughter.) Oh, hoiv soon ihey have composed their 
diferencei! Oh, Ihoy don't bear the least rcaeutnienl in iha world. 
No, geDllemen, they never do, except it be against the people. (Ap- 
pUase.) Well, Napoleun hafing- failed ia his enterprise — being 
depoied — Tslleyrand, a« Mcrelary of state, was, to be sure, sent into 
esile with him;; or at least, he fell into disgrace! Louis XVIII. to 
be sure, troald never have any thing to do with hiin ! On the con- 
trary, Talleyrand at once became the prime minister of Louis XVIII. 
Yes, he Raw his master go into exile to Elba, and he became prime 
minister and secretary of state to Louis XVIII., and, what is curioua 
enough, he had that same Baron Louis as the second minister under 
him, who ia now finance minister under the citizen king. (Ureat 
laughter.) 

Now, put all these circumstances together, and yon will be able to 
judge of the sincerity of those who sent Talleyrand here, and of those 

At the time when Napoleon returned to France, in 1815, Tal- 
leyrand was ambassador at Vienna, and there, with the ambassadors 
of the other powers, he was ready to issue a declaration against hiiu. 
signed that declaration, went back into France, secured by the 
bayonets of the enemies of France, and again became prime minister 
of Louis XVIII. He was therein 1815, and negociated the treaty 
by which France was compelled to pay a tribute to those who had 
forced the Bourbons back upon the people; he signed the bargain by 
which the museums were stript ; and he signed the paper for the arrest 
and putting to death of Marshal Ney. He did all these things, and 
Bt last became grand chamberlain — the highest office that could be 
bestowed upon him— in the houscbolil of Charles X. 

Gentlemen, this is thatTallyrand whom France — regenerated France, 

as they call her — where the people have gained a victory ; — this is that 

Talleyrand — and curious enough it is — who is back again in the 

^^ confidence of the new government, a.ud the man of all others chosen 

^^L In represent France, in this the most important country of the earth. 

^^B Yet, here be is. 

^^B Oentlemen, Talleyrand is not here for nothing, be you assured. In 
^^B the first place, this new government of France, with the citizen king 
^^■.at its head, has not abolished the abominable system of passports. No 
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man can go to France without d jiijiport, under tlic hand of tliil 
Talleyrand. Mark that. This Talleyrand— this faithful minister ; thii 
priest, bisliop, citizen, all manner of things ; ihis servant of the 
Bourbons, of the Republic, of Napoleon — Ihis man is now the scrrant of 
the citizen king, and has lo write down the name of every inan before he 
can go to France. If I cliose to go to France, for instance, I must go 
the day before, and leave my name there ; 1 must state the place ivlier* 
I was born, my heig'ht, the colour of my hair and my eyes, mf 
complexion, and every thing else — Talleyrand must know every thing 
about me, beMre I can be permitted to go. You can see the object of 
having sQoh a man here, if only for that. He knows, to be sure, what 
intelligence to give there ; and while Talleyrand is in England, I will, 
be there too. (Laughter and cheers.) I'll not trust myaelf under 
passport of Tallyrand, be you assured. This is one of his powi 
Then he is here to carry on neg-ociations. There's his dining with 
the boroughmongers ; they talk together as lo how they shall manage | 
matters, so that the example of France shall not have any effect o 
people of England. The chief object, however, with tbem, 
contrive how the banks shall pall together; how they shall pretent ths 1 
sovereigns being at a premium at Dieppe, and along the coast. BdIt 1 
gentlemen, that will defeat eveo Talleyrand. (Laughter.) 

Mark thestepsfirst taken after the people had etfected the expuleio 
the tyrants. Thepresf was the great object of admiration. Oh, there WH j 
nothing like the freedom of the press I and to ensure that, faith ! they 1 
gave places to all the principal writers in the public journals, 
proportion to the number of copies, that each of them issued, they ' 
gave places and employments to a number of persons connected with 
them. This does not seem lik« the liberty of the press ; but very 
much like enlisting the press in the service of the government. Oh 
yes, they are very desirous to keep things quiet, to prevent Ibeir 
going too far ; from having a rppublic. The people had got the tri- 
coloured Sag, and with that (hey ought to have been satisfied, to be sure. 
(Laughter.) Gentlemen, the French have taken this, as well as eveiy J 
thing else that is bad, from our own country; as we shall aei 
take a. review of our own press. There are our four principal u 
papers. The Morning Chronicle, which Is the least corrupted thalll 
know of — how is that ? Mr. Perry, a very worlhy man, ronducte 



many years, but wlieii tiie ivhigs cniitii iiUu [mwcr hv gui, a p\a( 

£]200 a-year, whkh place he held as lot 

He got something, also, for a son or Iw 

right to Bead them there, for anything I Vt 

and the principal editor, Spankie, became 

and he is now a serjeant at law. So Iha 

in France. Now, as to the MoTning Hnatd. 

the hand of Mr. Thwaitea, who «aa oue of the 

ever knew, I believe it was about as good 



' as they contiDusd in powei 
in [ndia — he bad a perfei 
iwtothe comrary — mind;- 
reoordcr in a court in Indii 
lliey are doing nothing net 
'.d. While thU paper wasi 
honourable men 
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But the Herald was the property of Bate Dudley— the very 
on. Bate Dudley. Well, this patsoti Bale Dudley owed 
Mr. Thwailes' father a large sum of money, and having nothing to pay 
him with, he gave him the MoTiying Herald. Bat, did parson Bate 
Dudley get nothing more for the Herald ? Oh, yen. Every body 
wondered how it could be, that one of the Sral acts of tlie Prince 
Aegent, was to make parson Bate Dudley a Baronet. For many 
he had been the talk of the town, and all at once he became a 
Wonet. Aye, and he gut something more than this, for in addition 
to a large living in England, he obtained two or three in Ireland, 
with an archdeaconry. Why, to be sure, the reason waa very plain : 
the paper was always at the devotion of the prince; he had in- 
setted whatever the prince wished, and what he did not wish insetted 
was left out. (Laughter.) Now for the Pott. I dare say the paper 
ia very honourably conducted now ; 1 know nothing of it, but I dare 
(Laughter.) But there was a time when the 
ty of one Benjafield. Now, this Benjafield was 
ly thing in the matter, to takd the side against a 
intimately connected with Carlton HoU!<c. It was 
ever, that be should do no such thing, and 
sold Ibe paper to the prince of Wales' cook. 



uy that is the case. 
Pott was the prope: 
disposed, if be did a 
certain lady who was 

arable, bov 
irefore Benjafield 

ter) for an annuity, which I dare say he i 
i^ay, and which made part of the prince of Wales' debts that the 
nation had to pa]^ Qentleinen, this is a fact not to be stated lightly, 
for Benjafield is now a magistrate in Suffolk. Some of you may 
recollect that Wheeble mentioned tills anecdote, and Benjafield 
brought an action against him for it- Wheeble defended the state- 
ment, and brought the earl uf Moira into court, who cslabliAed its 
trnlh. Uentlenien, this h a fact. The luagiatrates of Suffolk refused 



to >U upon the beach with Beojaiield, antil that fact bad beeo deniedn 
tie therefore brongbt bis action ag'ainst Wheeble, who by the evidenc 
of lord Moira rerified the statement. That ii what the Poit n 
I dare say it is very pare now, but that is what it was. 

Let QS next come to the Timet. (Considerable laughter.) Oentle- 
men, this is as A<igranl a trading concern ai eirer c-ame into the world. 
No steam boat, no load waggon, no stage coach. Dot any thin^ 
more purely or exclasively a trading concern than is that paperij 
(CheerE.J It is divided into shares, like a canal or a road- The shares a 
in the market, and are bought a.nd sold like any thing else ; it may han 
scrip and omnium for what I know. It is stated, and I believe it to b 
true, that at the time of the queen's trial, the acting proprietors mel^^ 
and debated which side Ibey should take. The majority were for the 
side of the queen ; they took that side, and laboured very successfully, 
and very profitably for (hemseWes. (Cheers.) I remember thai 
doctor O'Meara accnsed them, loo, of receiving money from an ageid J 
of Lonis XVllI. They denied it, and wrote for a denial to ihim 
secretary of the French king. The secretary wrote an answer tbtt^ 
was any thing but a denial. Walters, who was long the conductor of 
lliat paper, accused Stewart of some monstrous thing; Stewart 
accused him of something equally monstroun. This is in print. They 
called each other something worse than rogues ; but at last, Undinr^Hl^ 
as I suppose, that they had gone rather too far, they made it up, 
were all right again. One of these proprietors is a magislralf 
Oxfordshire, another a justice of the peace for lierksbire, and Stewart.^ 
wbo was a tailor's trotter, originally, was lately high sherriff of hifV 
county. Aye, you see our fellows know how to do il better than Ihey do 
in France. When the French have got a little more experience, Ihey 
will not give the editors and proprietors of papers pkces in this way, in 
the eyes of the public. Oh, no ; ihey will not speak to them Ihemselve 
but they will speak to an under secretary, who shall epeak to I 
confidential clerk, who shall speak to a clerk, who shall speak t< 
(Great laughter.) There they speak to them (hemselves, directly^ 
and give them their places at once and openly. Gentlemen, we 
thing better than that. (Cheers.) 

But there is another description of persons connected with the pre 
persons who take a considerable part in it. 1 mean the parsons. 



came from America, abauC thirty years ago, there were four parson* 
rho had just written each a pamphlet, in praise of Pitt and the war. 
One was Brand, wlio had a living in Suffolk, and though it wa> 
contrary to all the rules of the church, he had the rich living of St. 
(jeorge's, in the Borough, added to it. You know what a great living 
that is; and it waa given to this man, as a reward fur writing his 
pamphlet. Ireland was another of them. He wrote a pamphlet, and was 
thersfore promoted to the great living of Croydon ; and he is now Dean 
of Westminster. Beake wrote another pamphlet ; and he is now Dean of 
Bristol, and has two or three livings besides. But there wan unc Marsh, 
who wrote a better pamphlet than the rest — that is, it was bigger — 
(laaghter)—it was a larger pamphlet than the others, and was called 
I " French Aggression." He is made a bishop, and has had a pension 
fcof upwards of £700 a-year, from that day to this. Gentlemen, this ii 
^ke way in which our press is managed i so that, perhaps, we cannot 
quarrel much, nor 5nd much fault with the new French government. 
Bat tre did not expect this from these people: vee did not ex- 
pect that after the people — the honest, working people ~bad made a 
revolution, one of tiie objects of which was to secure the freedom of 
the press; we did not expect, after this, that the press would be 
immediately suborned, by giving places to its conductors. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, amongst other purposes, for which Talleyrand is here, 
to contrive with our government how they shall manage so aa 
n prevent the movements of the Spaniards, and aho how they shall 
fprevcnt the King of the Netherlands from being disturbed. These, I 
rdare say, are his principal objects. They have already forbidden the 
FSpanish emigrants from entering Spain, to make such a change there 
(Ught to have been made long ago — (loud and long continued cheer- 
I ing) — and it does seem so unnatural, that the French government 
I ihonld compel those emigrants, who were collecting on the frontiers, to 
F disperse. Their object could be no other than to prevent them from 
r entering into Spain. But the other great object is to prevent the 
people of Belgium from shaking off the house of Orange. You should 
be reminded, gentlemen, that after tLe battle of Waterloo, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, that amiable person, and able statesman, sat down at a table 
^Fwith the other ministers of the holy allies, with a paper and pencil, 
^^^nd marked out Europe, in jusl such » way as ihey intended it should 
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remain for ever ; forming' a s-chcme by which [hey hopeil it uiighL li 
rendered impossible for tbe people ever to shake off the yoke aad aa 
thority of any of the deitpots. Among other things, one of the! 
primary objecEs was to make a kingdom out of an union of Belgiur: 
with Holland. This was qaite a new thing; for Belgium was ni 
more conoccted with Holland, than England is with France. It i 
Irne, Ihe boundary was imly an imaginary line ; but it is equally true 
that the people were separated by the most deeply rooted antipathies 
They spoke a different language, and Ihey hated one another to sucl 
a degree, that it is impossible to do justice to it by any deacriptiou 



Yet these 



two people were united as 
Lnd in addition to this, they 
taxes — not surpassing ours 
a debt, not of their own cont 
iving a just 8w 



e kingdom by the treaty of 
ere saddled with a, debt, and 



contracting, and not 
them. The French, i 



ted by 



ring the 



Tolution, connected Bclgiu 
when the countries were 
twenty pence in tasea, where ll 
There's the difference— six tiniei 
difference is greater than this. 



th Prance, as it should be now. Weil, 

they paid in Belgium just 

■ now pay one hnndred and twenty. 

s much. I believe, in fact, that the 

And it should be recollected, that 

of 



these Belgians are not a mere handful of men { not like the 
Saxe-Cobourg, that is, about a quarter as big as the county of Kent : 
not lihe the kingdom of Hanover, a state nearly as large as Lan- 
cashire; — but it is a nation of between three and four 



of 



e of the 6i 



est countries in the world, and having a 

lUS of any upon the face of the earth — 

the bravest people on the face of the 

When ibey were subject to 

sters more to subdue them. 



iDen, possessing o 

population the most indus 

(ine of the most honest, a 

earth. They have been so in all tin 

Spain, and to Germany, they cost Ihei 

than all their oilier wars pat together. 

be handed over like so many swine 

them over to this king. They put a ci 

these people, just is if they were the stock on a farm. Their old 

master, who had borrowed money of some Jews and jobbers, said, " Here, 

yon BhaH have this people, if you will make them pay the debt." Ha 

did undertake that, and this is the cause of the numerous taxes by 

which they have be*n pressed down. This, then, was literally a war 



r sheep; but they did so hand 
iwn on his head, and gave him 
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x-payers and the tax-eaters, The one sikhl, " You shall 
pay}" tliB other »i.id, "We will not." And then come the blows. 
The Belgians are uot to be considered b> a mob taking up arms, they 
know not why ; bul as a people conCeniiiug for their right* and their 
property. Tbey say this, " We and our childcen will not continue to 
gire up the fruitK of our labour to the idlers ; we will fight you fiist — 
(great cheering) — we had better perish than continue to aubuiil to 
this." Well, then, Talleyrand is here for the purpose of contriving 
the means of compelling these Belgians to submit to the King of Hol- 
land, who has no more right to be their king, than any other man in 
the earth. But observe this, we are bound by treaty, to guarantee to 
ihia king of the Netherlands, all these dominions in Belgium. That 
was the bargain. Well, then, we shall see whether they will adhere to 
the bargain. They saw that battle of Waterloo fought in their country 
— the place where it was fought, is only about ten miles from BruH- 
lels, and is surrounded by their towns. This field was to be the grave 
of their freedom ; and they were compelled to decorate it with a 
mound, a hundred feet high ; Ibey were compelled to put up the image 
of a lion thirty feet high, to celebrate the victory by which they were 
destined for slavery. There it stands, and I pray to Ood that it may 
not stand there on this day twelve muntliB. (Long continued applause.) 
In the same field, stands a monument lo commemorate the valour of 
the Prussians, at the battle of Waterloo, and another to commemorate 
that of the Hanoverians. Gentlemen, one fragment of Ibem will not, 
I trust, stand, if I have the pleasure to meet you here again in De- 
cember. (Loud cheering.) What would our feelings be, if we were 
overrun by the French, and a parcel of other nations — if we were sub- 
dued by them, and were compelled to raise a memorial of that, oii 
Salisbury plain ? And must we not be destitute of every feeling, and 
it of justice, if we do net wish these Belgians success 



of every 
— complete 

tientlemen, I would have you to know, that the collection which 
Sir Thomas Beevor began at the London Tavern, by giving £oO, 
has amounted to £1C1, to which I liave added by collections here 
another £50; making the money in the hands of Sir Thomas Bcevor, 
OR account of the wives and children of those who were slain or 
Tounded inP aris, £211, and some odd shillings. (Applause.) On the 




drat of November, I intend to close this account. In the meanlilM 
I purpose to go through Kent and Sussex, to deliver similar levtorei 
to those you have done me the honour to listen to, the proceeds of 
which, after paying my expenses — so that I may be nothing out of 
pocket, for that I cannot afford — together with what I may collect, 
if 1 hare the pleasure to me«t you here again in the beginning of the 
winter, I propose to appropriate to Ilie widows and orphans of the 
brare fellows who may fall in Belgium. (Great applause.) To the 
far greater part of yon two-pence is very little ; it can at any rate 
he spared ; they want it more than you do, and even if it be something 
of B sacrilice, you will give it on an occasion like this. (Cheers.) If 
in this way, and 1 will open a subscription at my shop also, if in 
this way, we can raise £50 or £60, we will transmit it to Brusaeln 
in some pnhlic manner; and this, I think, will be the most effectual 
manner of expressing the feelings of th4! people of England. General 
La Fayette told Sir Thomas Beevor, that they did not so much care 
for the money ; it was the friendship of the people of England they 
valned; and they set a high value upon the subscriptions, ai an 
expression of their friendship. The greater the number of contri- 
butors the better therefore, and 1 have put down on the subscription list 
for the French, £50, from six thousand working men of England, 



by the bands of Mr. Cobbett. (Cheers.) It is i 
ia to contribute to this object, much more than 
1 may have (o say, that I have had the pl< 
persons attend these lectures. At any rate, it I 
some few hours in not a very disagreeable mai 
things. 
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e subjects. (Applause.) 



because they give rise to conversation 
Gentlemeu, the uneasiness of tho^ 
boroughmongers — is beyond anything that can be conceived of. Be 
jroD assured of that. Their day of misery is come, at any rate. 
(Laaghler and cheers.) God knows, they have made us suffer long 
' BRongh ; oar day of misery liaa lasted long enough. Theirs, however, 
is now come, and they know not which way to torn to obtain rest. 
Oh, they have got Talleyrand here. The French call him the devil 
on two sticks, or the lame devil. (Laughter.) Certainly, he is a 
very erafly man, but hiF craft will b*^ of no use under these circiim- 



itiiDres. Under these circumBtances llie iTal'l even of TulLeyranJ 
will be of no avail, unless, indeed, lie can make gold to groiv out of 
the eartli, " like graaa under the cow's roouth." Talleyrand can do 
nothing to stop thi« series of revolutions, be you assured. They are 
obliged to send gold aod silver out of the country by waggon loads, 
to prop up the bank of the French, France and Belgium are hoard- 
ing up the gold and silver — the whole of Europe must have its share 
of it, and therefore we must return to paper alone, ur have aoothflr 
panic. That's the real devil. (Laughter and cheers.) All the rest 
is aliani, compared to that. There's their difficulty. Turn which way 
they will, they are in the midst of difficulties Now, then, is our 
time to press them — (Oreat applause)— and the best way to do this, 
is to carry our petitions to the king. I have the pleasure to inforin 
you, that from Northampton, and several other large towns, i 
petitions to ours are coming up. (Cheers.) They are our manifesto, 
and will, and must produce a very great effect on the nerves of the 

Uendemeu, the Courier announces that the duke intends, at the 
opening of parliament, to propose a certain salutary kind of reform. 
Now, I am not for condemning before 1 see. I am not for carp, 
ing and cavilling, before I know what the duke has to say; and if 
we are to judge from hia conduct in ibe affair of the catholics, who 
can say (hit he will not give us the whole thinL 
of this, that he would act wisely to do so, I am sure of that, 
because then he would have the people at his back. And then we, 
too, should have a parliament that we could trust; a parliament that 
would tiieet at nine o'clock in the morning, and leave off at a 
bletime; a parliament that would not meet by owl-light, and be gro 
ping about in the dark— (laughter and cheers) ^a parliament whose 
members would go down satisfied with their dinners, and be just 
in lime to vote upon a question which tliey never heard discussed, 
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ind therefore there is nothing that o 

iamcntary reform in England. 

;vil of America. It ought to be very dear to 

friends there, children born there, and all 
ing me to it. But England is dearer to me 

country, and my affection for her ought to be. 
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. is, much stronger tlian for America. 1 say, tlieii, tliat Aiueticm 
I most furmidable rival ta England. 1 liave, for years, been pre- 
ting danger lo England fTom the liicreaaa in ihe maritime power 
I sf that country. Now, England is a thoiiBand times as strong &■ 
it CO a Li try. She is bo complete, bo well put together, and hai 
every thing so 6t for her population and her wants. — Providence 
has ao blessed it with every thing above every other rountry in the 
world, that if it were under a good and wholeBOOie government, no 
other country in the world could become her successful rival. The 
United Stales of America, however, hftve created a formidable navy, 
and suppose we were to go to war with that country — and who is lu 
■appoEe that there will not be a war some time or another? — (uppure 
there were to be a war with that country, allied with Russia and 
France, would it not be a most formidable thing ? Dut, gentlemen 
I know that there is nothing- the American statennjen, who are wise 
OB they are honest, there is nothing they desire so much, its to »ce 
England remain as she is, — bound down without a parliamentary 
reform. " Oh, but (hat is very wrong of them ; they are free, and they 
■hould wish us to be free also !" Aye, gentlemen, we may lay that 
BR long as wc will ] we may say that one pretty woman ought [o wish 
■11 other women to be as pretty as herself; or that a pretty woman 
who is loved by a man, ought to wish that all other pretty women 
were equally loved by him. No, gentlemen, that can't be — that 
can't be. We must desire to be predominant ; in the nature of things 
that muBt be so, God has implanted that desire in our breastt. Il 
has ever been the boast of England that we were masters of the seas. 
(Applause.} We have been envied for that by the whole world ; and 
be yon assured that Britans wish above all things in the worM 



to retain that character. Gentlemen, we 

matter, we ought not to deceive ourselve 

acquaintanceship, as well as from the mos 

there is nothing wliich the American states 

much as a parliamentary reform in Englai 

boroughraongers remain ; while they have them 

hatches we are safe." An American, with whom I wai 

time since, said something about reform, which called forth a question 

from me, as lo what the Americans thought about a parliamentary 

refoim in England. He laid, " Why, we are thinking chiefly. whW 
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wouia cotuB after reform." I replitJ, " Yea, 1 knuw you are tliink- 
ing of ihat ; bul wouM you nut rather that we should ruiiiaiu us we 
■re?" "Why, yc»," said he, "we would rather that you should 
remain SI you are." (Laughter and cheers.) To he sure; it's very 
natural they should. Hut if we had such a government as we ought 
to hare, we ihoulJ always remaio masters of the seas. They say, 
"That's criminal. We ought not to wish so; it's so arrogant — 
so selfish. We onghl always lo wish for peace!" I can see no harm 
in the wish, however. The Americans have never been masters of the 
teas; therefore it cannot hurt them to remain as they arc. Let us pretend 
to philanthropy, or citizenship of the world, or what we will, when 
we forget this for a moment, we feel that we are Englishmen ;, that 
we love our country better than all the rest of the world ; and there 
is scarcely a man who would not almost rather part with hit last shirt, 
than see England sink down' below what it has been for so many ages. 
(Applause.) 

Gentlemen, 1 am as firmly convinced as I am of any truth, that if 
there be not a reform of the parliament ; if there be not given to the 
CDontry, an economical gorernnient; if the earnings of the people be 
not left in their pockets ; — in short if there be not a reform, for every 
thing is included in that — it is my deliberately formed opinion, that 
in a very few years this countiy will sinlf down into a mere trading, 
hugger-mugger nation, like the Dutch, or the Swiss, where money in 
every thing, and honour and glory nothing. (Applause.) I beg you 
to think of the necessity of procuring this reform, as the means of 
defeating Talleyrand and all their schemes. This is all we can do. 
We ought to attempt nothing menacing in this stale of things. — 
There has been no new aggression made upon us. We ought, there- 
fore, to approacli the king, or the parliament, when we do so, in 
respectful tcrmi ; but at the same time, urge strongly our claims to 
reform, (.\pplause.) Our petition will he ready by November, and it 
will then be carried to the king. If his majesty do not receive it, that 
is all; we shall not suffer from that; it will have equal weight 
whether it be received or not. Tlie language is such that it cannot 
be treated with contempt. It will haye great weight with the minia- 
ter himself, and if he be inclined Id propose reform, we shall have it. 
If we have it thus, good ; if not, the consequences be on the heads of 
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Oentlkuem, 

Befobe I proceed to the EubjecC upon whicli 1 ihall hive to re- 
quest your dlteDtioD, 1 beg leave lu be the advertiser of two or three 
works, whii'h will he very useful ro the labouring people. They are 
not of my own publishing, but »lill, I feel called upon to say, that 
ihey are of great importance to avery large number of persons, and the 
Honer they are read, and with the more attention, the belter. There 
ii the more necessity for advertising them in this sort of way, owing 
to the enormous expense to which <he middle class of persons are put, 
operating as an almost total exclusion, in adrcrtisiug in the daily 
papers. (Cheers,) I'll give yon an instance. — A little while ago, an 
Address to the French people, of which I spoke some evenings ago, 
was adopted at Nottingham, very mueh to the credit of the inhabitants 
of that town, who also subscribed about £300, foe the widows and 
orphans of the brave fellows who felt in the revolution. Well, they 
wished to advertise this Address in the daily papers, for the parpose 
of making known to the public what they had done. Well, the person 
deputed for that purpose look it to the Times, and such was their 



duBire to promote useful kiiDwIcilge, and the |>rinciplirs of lilieTt* 
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lahouring people of Nottingliara 
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ut of the funda Eubscribed by the 
for the aid of the widows and or- 
of informing the public what had 



been done. (Cries of shaine.^ Gentlemen, for reasons like these, 1 
beg to become the adyertiser of the works to which 1 will now call 
your attention. The first of these, is now in the presa, and will, it 
appears, soon be published. It h to be called THE PEOPLE'S BOOK, 
and will, I believe, be published at a price not exceeding ninepcnce 
or a shilling. It ig to contain among other things, the famous peti- 
tion of Loid Grey, presented to the Hoase of CommonE, in 1 793, in 
which petition, the friends of the people, by whom it was presented, 
pledged themselves to prove by witnesses at the bar, that the MAJO- 
RITY of that house was retnrned by 154 men, chiefly peers, and the 
rest of thein rich commoners. Then, there will be given the NAMES 
of ALL the BOROUUHMONQERS— of that 164 men who return 
the members of the house, and of the places for ivhich these members 
pretend to be returned. Here you will see one lord put down for so 
many, and for such placcE, — I think Lord Lonsdale sent at that time 
ELEVEN t the Duke of Norfulk, eleven or twelve, and so on. ll 
will be very useful to have tLis list} that will be marking their doors 
for them, (Laughter and cheers.) Well, to this is to be added, the 
good old piiEP AT THE PEERS, published at th« tlinc of the tjueen's 
Trial, in which ihey are all arranged alphabetically, and against each 
one, is placed what his family has among them, and under what 
prelextB, Then comes an analysis of the house op roMMONS, 
as it stands now ! to that we shall know who it is that does the mis- 
chief, what their names are, where they live, and all about them. 
(Applause.) I know that I am obliged to tell them where I live, 
before 1 can publish my Register. I am obliged to go to tbeir taxing 
office, and take an oath as to the place at which I reside, where the 
■Register is printed, and where it is published ; and if 1 change 
either, I am obliged to give Iheni two or three days notice, and then 
take a fresh oath. They know all about me, therefore, and why Ehould 
Dot I know all about them ? (Applause ) I am sure they receive 
much more money out of the Register than I do; and there can be no 



reason why Ihey should n 
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THE PEOPLE, whidi ought lo be universally read. (Clieers.) hi 
Addition to this work, id a second, which is about to come out weekly, 
called THE POLITICAL LETTER. Now, the truth is, that they 
passed a law iu 1819, the preamble of which said, " whereas the 
people read a great deal too much." (Laughter and cheers.) That, 
genllemen, is the proper version of the thing'. It was said, that certaio 
cheap publications, pcrniduus to the morals of the people, were in 
circulation, and it was expedient that they should be suppressed, or 
something of that sort, liy this act, they prohibited any person to 
publish any thing in parts or nninbers — that is periodically — oftner 
than once a month, at a price less than sixpence. Now, this gentle- 
man is going to try the strength of this law; he is going to publish 
once a week at Foun-i'E.NCii;. (.VpplauKe.) He will see what lawyer 
Scarlett will do with this precious bill ; he will compel them to tell 
the people — that is, if they dare to meet him — (great cheering) — 
be will compel them to tell us, publiclt, why it is that they wish to 
keep cheap knowledge from the people. (Renewed cheers.) Then he 
is publishing The M.A.4iAZlNE of UanFirL Knowledue. That is 
against this law, for it contains Intelligence and Occurrences. Oen- 
tlemen, the truth is, men will bear it no lunger, and they are going 
to find some one to try it ; and I trust 1 will be one of the foremost 
to anppoTt him. (Great cheering.) If I am not brave enough myself — 
if I have too many grey hairs on my head to be usefnl in this way 
myself — it is my duly to support those who are aboat to try the thing 
with theuj i and to support them to the uttermost of my power, I 
tmst, gentlemen, that he will he supported hy the public also — 
(cheers) — that every man in the kingdom will come forward, and 
support this gentleman in his determination to compel lawyer Scarlett 
and the rest of them to tell us in plitin language uhy they reijuire 
this law. Let them give ua their reasons, why they keep cheap publi- 
cations from the people, while they pretend to be the patrons of 
Inarning, and to wish to teach and enlighten the people. Another 
thing, which I am told is about to be published, is the balance sheet 
between tSeorge IV. and the people of England — (cheers) — a very 
good title, and 1, really shall be very anxious to see this balance 
sheet. What they will put on the credit aide, God Almighty knows. 
I am sure, I don't ; but I know that there will be a pretty long score 
on the other side, at any rate. 1 know, I should be very sorry to be 
faia heii. (Great laughter.) 

Gentlemen, I proposed this evening to address you upon the subject 



loinethiiig. And if they do, all we have to guard against, 
deceived, eBpecially by those hypocritical and treacherous men — the 
whigB. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I have no dislike to tliem for their 
name; 1 have nothing to do with iheir party; 1 never belonged to 
either of the two, or to any party, but for thirty years, al any rate, 
1 have been an observer of their coiidnct. And what is their history ? 
For many years there were very excellent ppople in England — and 
there are Boiiie few still — who called themselves whigs, and wlio 
sltvays did, and still do, ihiok that the whigs were for liberty. Uenlle- 
men, the whigs hare always been the great enemies of the liberties of 
England. At the revolution they were the great managers of the 
thing. They brought in the prince of Orange, and by that mean* 
made the debt, which we have so to suffer for ; they made that 
tystem, which, by degrees, has brought Englishmen to what they 
are, and to what their forefathers never dreamed of. The first thing 
they did with the new king-, was to take away a large part of hit 
domains. William III. had enough to do to pacify these hungry 
wolves. He gave a parcel of land lo one, and a parcel of land to 
another ; then they quarrelled among tliemBclves, and he was obliged 
to take away a large piece from one, and divide it among ihe 
others. But, gentlemen, here are some specific acts. In 17l&> 
these whigs were in power, and they continued so for many years. 
Well, they brought in that act which was a novelty in England — 
which was never dreamt of before — I mean the riot act, which is 
the foundation, the real foundation, of ail the humiliation, and sub- 
jugation of the people. Men always had a right to meet where 
they would, and discuss any matter, without any interference. This 
riot act enipowera a magistrate to come into such a meeting, and if 
he call it a riot, lie may read the act, and those who do not disperse 
within an hour are liable lo be taken up and hanged. Such laws, 
gentlemen, were never dreamt of till they came into power. (Cheers.) 
But, in the same year, they passed another memorable law — the 
SEPTENNIAL ACT. Gentlemen, the Stuarts had not— probably 
fearing their power — the Stnarts had not called a parliament togethet 
for many yearn. But when they did call it together, it was only for 
that time of meeting ; for when they bad discharged the business 
for wUieh they were called together they were dissolved. Very well, 
as the Stuarts had not called a parliament together for a louj; time, 
they made a bargain at Ihe revolution, that there should be a neif 



piLtliiinient every ihrcc ypitrs. Thai wus trespufesing a 1lI.[Il' im llie 
people ; but it was then made n solemn Largain, and it ia worthy 
your best attention, when tHlking about tlie whiga. The paiLiament 
was to sit for three years, only, und if tbey sat uuy longer it became 
unlawful. Well, in 171S a whig parliament — with a whig minister 
commanding absolutely llic country — a parliament who had been 
eleuted fur three years, passed a law authorising' itself to sit for fouv 
years longer i and to authorise every future parliamfut to sit for 
seven years. That was taking from Ibe people — supposing every 
thing else tohave been rigbt^that was taking almost every thing from 
the people ; for first, the average duration of human life, after 
twenty-one years, it only twelve years, and therefore, to letarn 9. 
man for seven years is rather too mnrh. Seven years was too 
lung for them to practice corruption in, and reduced the voice of 
the people to almost nothing at all. This act, gentlemen, was the 
root of all the corrnption and boroughmong^ering that now exists ; and 
it was passed by the whigs. 

The next conspicuous acti of their's — ^and it yet sticks by us— • 
was the excise. The whigs established the excise ; they taught thn 
excise officer the way to come In, and lack up a man's coppers, ani 
bins, and barrels. The whigs introduced that. Gentlemen, I do 
not say that the others, had they been in power, would not have 
ilone it, but when talking of the whigSj this fact ought to be 
recollected of them. From that time to this, the two factions bare 
always been battling for place and power. There have been no 
serious disputes with them about any thing else. When there has 
been a question between tbe government and the people, they have 
both united to put down the people. (Cheers.) When the whigs 
came into power, who did not expect manna to fall from tbe clouds? 
Oh, there could be nothing like Fox'. Foi and liberty! Fox 
and liberty! were every thing. In 1806, gentlemen, tbey came 
into place and power, and what was the first of their acts? Why, 
(hey found in the country a decent portion of Hanoverian soldiers, who 
had been introduced to Lake care of us. The first act of the Whigs 
was to double their number, or thereabouts. They imported 
another army to take care of us. The next thing they did was to 
pass an act, to enable lord Grenville to unite the two offices of 
first lord of the treasury, and auditor of tbe exchecqner. The next 
thing, not content to let the excise remain as it was, odioas enough, 
tbey wanted to bring the excisemen into private houses, to guage 
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the beer that a man brewed for hia oivn private use ; so that ( 
house in the kingdom would huve been open to these fellows, if the 
whiga could have passed that law. QentlcmeD, we wi?re for once, 
saved by the tories, (Cheers.) Well, but of all the acts given to 
UB by thcjn, the property tax was the most gross and abominable ; 
a tax SD oppressive to the middle classes of socielv, that if people bad 
properly understood it, and endured it, they would have deserved 
any thing. (Applause.) That law was this ; there was so much 
to be paid on every man's income, to the government. I will, 
e of the illustration I made use of before. 
ncome of £1000 a-year, and a lord had an 
then they were euch to pay a ta\ of £100 
" There," said the lord, " Is not that fair ? 
e's no partiality there." Gentlemen, yon 
n his income of a thousand a-yt^ar, before 
rere ill, it might be gone ; if he suffered 
it was gone ; at any rale, when he died, 
without any income. But the lord ha,d 
during his lifetime an income permanently settled ; liable to do 
contingency, and when he died, his wife and children had the same 
income, without the expense of keeping the lord. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Was there any thing so monstrously unfair as that before ? 
Every body knows Ihal the income of a surgeon cannot be worth mora 
than four or five years purchase; whereas, a lord's estate is worth 
thirty'five years purchase; so that the surgeon paid eleven times ai 
much as the lord. Thus the whigs acted for the people ; but, gentle- 
men, if those who make the laws, will not take care to make them in 
iheir own favour, it's very strange ; it's our fault that we quietly per- 
mit them to do it. (Cheers.) Pitt left the income ta\ at tuheb and a 
HALF per cent, the whigs at once raised it to ies percent. 

What was their conduct, at that time, with regard to the queen! 
That is not so generally known. Well, the facts are these. The late 
king chose to turn out his wife, with a child in her arms, three months 
old ; that was when they had been married about a year and twenty 
days. She went and lived at a distance from him, but spies were 
constantly employed in trying to get evidence against her. Till the 
whigs came into power, however, no attempt was openly made to act 
on the false evidence they had collected. When tbey came into 
power, they expected that the old king would soon dt 
Buccesaor take hie place ; and they were desirous to retain ll 



Well, when ihey liail come into power, the prince made a complaint 
of his wife's conduct. Tliey got a coimniR«ion to inquire into it, four 
of themselves beiag appointed the rommissioners. The report they 
made proved the falsehood of the charcrea. It ivas as clear as day- 
light, thai the whole evidence was fahe. That, in the report to the 
king, was stated to be so. But what did they do with regard to the 
witnesses, who gave this false evidence? Why, they found out that 
Ihey could not prosecute them for perjury — as the queen demanded 
they should be, in consequence of the manner in which the com- 
mission had been got up. (Murmurs.) That, gentlemen, was the 
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d the king had scruples, and the whigs 
— that Ihey were sacrificed to liberality of prin- 
■d the country. The truth is this. 
id report, insisted upon being 
the face of the nation, that she had 
■as between two difficulties ; he did 
sters, and while the aifair was sua- 
counsellor of the princess, advised 



her to write to the king, and say, that if his majesty did not give 

her a favourable answer before next Monday, she would publish 

the whole story to the world. Before next Monday the whigs 

were turned out of office. (Laughter and cheers.) Perceval got 

into office, and he never let out the truth, till seven years afterwards. 

They were not turned out, then, on account of the catholics. The 

'cing gave bis assent to that bill ; but he could not turn them 

<nt openly on account of the queen, and therefore he made the 

(iholic question the assigned cause. 

r when the king made the catholic 

K-4ey himself went into the house, am 

^^■ttle, in the hope of retaining their 

r *l secret; he did not know what w 

tlv had withdrawn the bill, and the excuse for turning them out 

offfice had thus been removed, the king had to resort to another 

esjdient. He said, you shall sign a paper, you shall make a 

L initte of council, that you will never offer me a proposition like this 

likbo; the catholics again, or you shall turn oat. Genllemen, they 
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were afiiiid Co do thiLt, liccause thai ivou1<l have bucn id black 
anil ivhite, anil they would have been claweil and culTcd by the 
little boys in the street. They refuseil this, therefore; and the 
king; said ' Oh, rery well, hen, out you go.' So fat were they 
from BacrificDg themselvea for the catholics, you see, that they 
withdrew the bill, in order to keep their places. 

The part they have acted from that day to this, ia better known, 
because nearer to our own times. In t817> niont of you will 
recollect that the rcforiners made a grand effort to get a leforui 
in the parliament. These whiga, yon know, are always preaching 
about reform; but how have they acted? In 1817, when a milUoD 
and a half of men petitioned the house for a reform, a considerable 
part of the whiga voted with the ministers against the people, 
another considerable part stood between the ministers and the 
people, and another considerable part went actually the full lent;th 
of the dungeon and the gagging bill;, and every thing else. (Shame, 
shame.) The two ancient whigs — teal whigs — earl Fitzwilliam, and 
his son lord Milton — these friends of liberty— of course aald nothing 
against a million and a half of men, who respectfully pointed 
out the source of all the evils we now suffer, and prayed for a reform 
in parliament. Uentlemrn, there was not one oHensirc expression 
in the whole of these petitions, and yet how were they met F I 
recollect that 1 drew one of them up on Postdown Hill, where we 
withdrew some miles from even a hamlet, and yet so intolerant 
were they, that they drew up a body of volunteers, yeomanary, 
and regular soldiers, at the foot of the hill, while we were at the top 
drawing up that petition which lord Cochrane afterwards prcsenttd. 
They would not do that now, gentlemen. (Applause.) They would 
not draw op soldiers to watch us, be you assured of that. We 
could have done no harm, except to the ground or the sky, for then 
was not so much as a fence within a considerable distance of ua 
And yet they had the insolence to send the soldiers' there. Aftc 
1 left Ihc meeting, I stopped at Horndeer, and one of the cavali 
whom I knew, came up to me, and pulled ont a bullet with wbi 
he had been fuinished to put into his carbine, to lire at ine,f 
necessary. (Loud cries of shame ; infamous.) Gentlemen, iff 
will not do that again. Well, in the most humble manner '« 
petitioned for a reform in tbe parliament; it is impossible to concFe 
of conduct more inoffensive than that of the people at that f>e. 
And what was the answer to their petitions ? They humbly j}fei 
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that there might rot be so large a standing army, fur that 
Pour forefathers knew nothing of auch a force ; that the burdensome 
I might be removed ; that as money bad been raised iu value 
Pity large issues of paper, tlie salaries of public oAicera might be 
^reduced proporlionally. In short, wB praved for a just and proper 
W Tcform, There wag not an indecorous eiprcBHon in the whole of our peti- 
Plions. And what answer di'J they give us ? Two acts of parliament. 
B to prevent that which we are now doing, to prevent men meeting 
Vlogether, that is, to talk of politics; except undei 
" This they called the " gauging bill," But there v 
bill," which empowered Sidmouth an 
m England, put him into any jail, and into 
r*jul, as far from his home as they pleased, t( 
Fconfinement, without pen, ink, or paper, and thei 

' pleased, without writing down, even on 
PlMwered the jailer to detain him in custody, ' 
■ irith which he was charged. 
Pi^Cheers.) " Oh," they say, 
ptdmits of being stretched in a 

acB !'' That was a pretty stretching of it, certainly. Well, a 

Marge part of the whigs voted for these measures. The prime whig 

—lord Fitzwilliam, Toled for both— that great magnificent whig 

P roted for both ; hia son, lord Milton, went only half way; he voted 

^for one. Only the year before, he said be didn't understand these 

• laforniers, he shunld like to come to close quartcri with them. Yes, but 

aid, let their mouths he closed, and mine be wide open. (Cheers.) 

re was their insolence — their intolerance—their o verb earingn ess. 

Then, if we come to church property, to crown lands, to all sorts 

of things that belong to the nation, be you assured of this, that 

the wbigs have three times as much of it as the tories have. But let 

ns come a. little closer than this. In 1827 Canning became prime 

minister, and ibe whigs, of course, began to look sharply about them, 

that they might come in for their part. They'd be under Canning — 

no matter who they were under so that they got something by it- 

They were desirous to take places under Canning, who had been 

opposed to them all his life-time. For thirty years they had opposed 

him; and they had bitterly treated one another, calling one another 

the most shocking names — all sorts of things ; however, it was all 

h sow to be forgotten, and they were to be good friends ever after. 

, gentlemen, is well worthy your attention, because it is the 
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Bsmo parly wbo la gojug 
Well, tiie whigs, then, were 
but Peel, wh( 
in the house, ivliat he vi 
taken up by these i 
he would oppose parliamentary reform, in whatever shape it might 
be proposed, to the latest hour of his life in that boa^e. Well, on 
that very evening, Brougham, and lord John Kuasell — who were always 
the great reformera — said they would never again bring forward the 
question of reform, because they were aalisfled Ihit the people did not 
now want it. Yes, they said in that house, ihcy would cease to think 
about reform, in order that the business of government uii^ht jfw 'on 
smoothly; that is, that they might get places. Now, how can you beliovo 
that these men are sincere, when they talk of reforr 
Lord John said, be had given notice of a 
that the people were so indijferent with regard to it, that he had made 
up his mind never to bring it forward again. Brougham said, ho 
agreed with his noble friend, it was not necessary, seeing that the go- 
vernment was likely to be so mild and excellent, under the direction of 
the honourable gentlemen — under whom they were going to pet places. 
(Laughter.) Can any being in the world believe in their sincerity, 
after that? Brongham is now standing forward, you observe; he is now 
standing forward as the member for Yorkshire. ?Jobody else thought 
it worth while to be the member for TorkBhire. A little while ago, 
he made a speech, in whii;h h^ said, he would now bring forward the 
question of reform himself. I leave yon, after what 1 have said, to 
judge of his sincerity — (applause) — and of the sort of reform he is 
going to bring forward. Has he the vanity to believe that he can 
dupe the people — that he can make them believe they have reform 
when they have not ? He proposes to give tnembers to four or six great 
towns in the north; to make elections less expensive, by beginning 
and ending them in one day; people voting in different parts of 
counties or towns. Well, suppose he Joes so, s 
or eight members for great towns, what is that t 
that they were honest and independent — what 
the majority of the whole? Tlie scheme of div 
districts ; mark what that is for. It is to make the e 
those who carry on the elections. They will have the same influence 
as they have now, so long as men are compelled to tell who they vote 
for. The lords will have the same power as now, unless they greatly 
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Btenil the nuriibiT uf the tlectur^, uiiil tecura llieir iiiclepeiiJdnce, by 
enabling them to keep tbeir vole u secret to themselves. Brougham, 
however, ha» declared explicitly agaiusi that. He won't have vote by 
ballot. Oh, no. He knows very well that if there had been voting 
by ballot, he had not been member for Yorkshire now, but the 
member of a rotten boroug-h, as be haa been all bii life, since he has 
been in parliament. He has got a brother, who is now a member for 
another rotten borough ; and Ihey might both have secured places for 
rotten boroughs, so long as the thing goes on as it does now ; but 
so sure a) voting by ballot was introduced, so eure would they be 
without a seat at all. (Cheers.) Now, we ought to be on our guard 
against these men. 1 can hardly suppose that any man will be de- 
ceived by them ; but some mai/ be deceived. They talk very fiirly ; 
tfacy pretend to the idea, that property ought to be rcpiesented. 1 
think I mentioned the injustice and the falsehood of that before. But 
one of their arguments is this. " Uh, if you let a parcel of carpenters, 
and shoemakers, and tailors vole, who will they choose p Why, they'll 
choose, to be sure, some fellows like themselves; so that we shall have 
a parcel of tailors, and shoemakers in parliament." Now, Gentlemen, 
1 said some years ago, that I would engage to stretch a string across 
any great road leading into London, and the first thousand men I 
caught, by the leg, 1 would take to Westminster, and they should be 
filter to make laws, than any ibousind who have previously sat there. 
Simple as that observation was, it was the occasion of a law being 
passed, in IHI9, saying, that any man should be banished for life who 
said any thing, a second time, having a tendency to bring that house 
into contempt. In the whole world, was ever such a thing heard of 
■i men passing a law to prevent themselves being laughed at? " Ob, 
you rogue.', you langh at us, do you !" (Ureal laughter.) " Well, 
we'll punish you, if you dare to laugh at ns." 
It would not be beliared, if there were no 
Gentlemen, I have seen a great many tailors 
life time, and also a great many lords ; and 
upon the former as moat fit to make laws, 
thing in what they have said that is true, 1 
a man who haa to work for his breaJ, is not likely to be so fit to 
consider and digest matters, and to pass laws affecting millions of men, 
lersons of great leisure and learning; peraous who have read a 
X deal, and travelled, and all that. But then, would men choose 
^locmakers, if they might? Did any man ever see them do so. 
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wlien tliey had t!ie [loiver ? When they have the power, do they 
go and choose the least &l ? On the contrary, we hare a complete 
answer to the contrary in the United Slate* of America. There CTcry 
man has a vote, if he be without a sixpence ; and have the Americans 
a congress and a government unfit to conduct their affairs ? Do they 
choose cobblers and old cloLhesnien ? No, They are the most accom- 
plished stateaiuen in the world. Look at their presidents. They first 
chose Washington ; and he has had six successors; and seven such 
public men this world has never seen, for centuries and centuries. Look 
at the conduct of Congress, They meet at nine o'clock in the morning', 
■ and leave off at three or four o'clock in the day, walking awny 
In the dress and with the demeanour of gentlemeu. Now, compare 
that with the fellows down at that place. 1 wish all the people 
in the country would just go down to that place and see them once ; 
that could be quite enoug-b. There is no comparison at all, nonti 
whatever. Then, if we coine to their secretaries of stale, and 
ambassadors and other public officers, they will not bear comparison 
with those of any other nation whatever. And, mind, there is 
no qnalificalion for the men choosing their representatives. They 
may be withont a shilling, and very often they aie chosen by such 
men. But then the persons chosen are famed for tlieir character; for 
their integrity and knowledge; and that ought to be the foundation 

_ of their choice, to be sure, not the number of acres or guineas they 
may have raked together. Why, should a man be qualified, because 
he has had more craft than another man ? for it is too often the 
case, that property Is acquired by this means. No, there should bo 
no pecuniary qualification, and then we should see the people of 
England like those of America, choosing men of the greatest talents 
and the most esteemed for their good qualities. ' (Great cheering.) 
Ouce more, gentlemen, I beg leave to warn you against believing' 
in the tales of these hypocritical whigs. ■Be assured, they mean 
to deceive you. They no more wish— they detest the idea of reform. 
No, gentlemen, ihey shrink from that, for they know that a reformed 

I parliament would not leave them in possession of what they now 
possess. The time was when they might have made the reform, and the 
change have been trifling ■, now it cau't be so. I have warned them of 
that. The longer they put it off, the greater the change must be when 
it comes. The longer they hold the boroughs, the worse it will be 
for the boToughmongers. That they know, and knowing that, can 
tkey wish for reform? No, they wish not to have it, and now seeing 
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lliey can't use force — si^tiing that force ha !i fuiled tliem — seeing that 
the soldii^ra have been beaten in Frani;e and Belgium they wiali 
to chent aa if they can. (jcntleiuen, the diike of Wellington is a iiJaa 
of loo much senau not to lake Ihu proper course. He irill take the 
bread oat of the mouth of these whigs, lie will propose something, 
at any rate, and then thctis hungry fellotva will come and promise 
him their support, for the purpose of trying to give us as little as 
pesaihle. And what would be the coasequencc of that ? What would 
be the consequence of giving them apart? Why, the people would 
be the more eager to get the whole. It has always been so, and 
it must be so. (Applause.) I have been long endeavouring to 
persuade them to give up in time. 1 have always said, " The sooner 
you give up, the less you will have to give. You have to do with 
a good-natured people, who forgive easily, du not go on till they 
are so provoked that they will not forgive at all. The longer you 
keep it the more will you have to give up." Therefore, gentlemen, 
they are not wise if they do not give up while they may. But 
still it will be difficult to persuade them to that; they know well, 
that Bi reformed parliament would disturb something. Do you 
think that a reformed parliament would have any desire to let 
Grenrille lake suuh a thing as £200,000 in linecnres ? They do, 
not think bo, and therefore they will, if they can, wheedle and 
eaax na. They will give us a little, and say, " There now, that 
will do very well i can't you be satisfied now I" The only danger 
we shall run, I repeat, is from our own good nature. There 
is a danger that we should take what they give us, and say, 
"There, nevermind; now then be content." Gentlemen, we must 
be on our guard against this, or they'll give us something, and 
retain the substance of what they've got. Gentlemen, let us 
demand the ballot at any rate. Let us demand the whole, indeed, 
■nnual parliaments, and a vote for every man liable to be called 
out in the militia ; but voting by ballot above all things. (Ap- 
plause.) And here I cannot help repeating my advice, that we 
go to the house when the king goes to open the parliament, with 
» label in oor hats having on it WILLIAM IV. and THE BALLOT. 
(Loud cheering.) The printing of two hundred thousand such 
labels would cost but a trifle, and I am sure that two hundred 
thousand men would be found to go and wear it. And if that be 
done we shall have the reform, and as vve ought (o have it. That 
i. my opinion. (Cheers.) 
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Before we part, one wortl aboot llie Beli^ians, Vou are airare 
thai iLe moaey coUected at the doors here, after defraying' the expenses 
of the place, goes to the. widows and orphans of the men who fell in 
Paria, during the memorable daj-a of July. I have just received 
from the north thirty ahilllDgs, and from several working men in 
SonthampEon four pounds ; su that there will be in the whole 
rather more than £220 to be forwarded to the French. (Cheers.) 
On the last night I announced that the money collected then and 
now should be appropriated to the widows and orphans of the 
brave fellows who have fallen in Brussels. I (iropose also to take 
a lour in Kent and .Sussex, and what 1 can thus collei-t, after de- 
fraying my expenses, shall be added to this. (Itencwed cheers.) 
So that I hope to gel about £50 for Brussels. It is>of vast importance 
oar doing this. It brings the people of the two countries acquainted with 
each other. Vfe feel a great interest in laying down our pence, and 
sympathy you have with them. It is something 
and men arc always pleased with that. 
:ady said, that it is a most desirable thing 
sit from some of the national guard — three 
onnded in Paris, and have since got well ; and 
that we should bring them to London. (Loud applause.) (ientlemen, 
one of the objects of Talleyrand here, is to prevent the deputation 
from the national guard, from coming to London. I still say we 
ihould have a deputation from the national guard, and that two 
hundred thousand men should go and bring theui in, and regale them 
at a cheap dinner, which the working men of London should be 
able to attend. (Keneived cheers.) Let the working men of London 
touch the hands which pulled down the tyrants in France. I do not 
believe that they want such innoculatian, but let them touch those 
hands. That is my resolutiiin, and I don't care for Talleyrand or 
Philip; 1 do not care for either of them, nor for the chamber of 
deputies, nor for any thing else. If I have life and health I will 
still bring over some of these guards; if 1 live I will send over the 
means to bring them over to England. I will go to Dover mywlf, 
and bring them into London, and then we'll dine with them, and let 
(hem see that there are ENGLISHMEN, as well as FRRNCHMEN. 
(Lgnd and long continued applause.) 
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Thk Bulyect upon which I jiropoaed to aJilress you this eveni 
was tbe stHuding aritay of ihia cuuntry. As it is with individualB, 
it is wilil naCioas i tliey are never degraded all ikt once. A ma: 
Dever chiLnged from a virtuous lo a viciaui character all at on 
No. Such a change takes place by degrees ; aud it is by degrees that 
England baa been brought to cnilure, without shame, a great etanding , 
army, constantly in the country. The circumstances in which we : 
placed, gentlemen, will permit but a very few persons to pay sufficient I 
allention to these things, lo know how things formerly stood i 
England. Mosl persons suppoao, I dare say, that we always had a > 
itaading army in England; that there were always horse-guarda, . 
commanders-in-chief, and levees at the horse-guarda — comma ode r's-ill-> 
chief's levieii i that there alivays was a stall', as it is called ; that it| 
a great tribe of fellows with whiskers and long spurs leceiviug the 
public money. BeliBving this lo be the case, Ihey patiently submit 
to it ; they look upon it as a very proper thing, and pull otf their 
bats to the visitors at these levees. Utit, gentlemen, these are thing* 
quite foreign to the character and the laws of England. It was ^e 
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Blackatone. " That the citizen, for a time, becomes . 
becaaae he desires to continue a citizen." One of the customs of 
America is, that the soldiers shonld choose their own officers, and 
that by ballot. Why, they want their militia to be aa efficieat as 
possible, for they are wanted for nothing but (he defence of their 
country ; and yet the soldic^rs choose their own officers, and that 
by ballot. The French are now contending for the same thing:, and 
will put it in practice, too. I have received a. letter from my son 
at Paris, who states that a. g-entleman, a fiiend, informed him, that 
his brother was in a corps of national guards, and that his own cow- 
herd was his captain. Why, be was clioaen for a captain (o be sure ; 
because he was taller, and stoater, and was thought to be a braver and a 
fitter man fur a captain, than his master was. This, gentlemen, is the 
state of things in France with regard to the array. That was also 
the slate of the thing in England formerly. Every man was called 
Op on to bear arms, in defence of his country; he became a soldier 
under an officer chosen by himself, and when he had effected tbe 
object for which he was called out, he returned to his family ; be 
became again a citizen, and was do longer a soldier. 

Gentlemen, I have observed to you, how the thing has gone on 

I Increasing, and now I am to show how it has gone on loading us with 

. In 1792 — we will go hack to the last peace — during the last 

, the army cost, ordnance, half paj', and altogether, one million 

[ nine hundred and forty-eight thousand pounds; now, at the end of 

\ fifteen years of profound peace, during the whole of which the late 

tantly talked of the piisilive assurances of which he con- 

[ tinued to leceive of the friendly dispositions of all the powers — in th« 

[ midst of this happy state of profound peace, our army is costing, 

I :fil5,000,000 a year, instead of £1,948,000 ! Gcntlcu.en, by and by 

¥ill ask, what that isybr,- but to go on ; the half pay alone, now 

I MHls nearly four times as much as the whole of the army, ordnance, 

I lialfpay, horse, foot, altogether, during the last peace. There has 

f been a monstrous increase then; they have gut on at a prodigious 

. I believe they have got as far as they eati go ; 1 believe tbey 

! touched the terminating point; but, to that they have come. 

I 0jBughter and cheers.) Fifteen millions! Aye, and I dare say, even 

'lorE of the amount, if every item were brought into the 

But that statement is in their own arj:ounts. 1 never am 

inclined to believe any thing upon their bare words ; I do not set a 

very high value on their oatlis — -(cheers) — but on their bare words 

I never da believe them. (Cheers.) Bnl we can't he much over the 

mark, at any rate, if we set tliis down at what thev return it i 
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us look at the consequences of this. Fifteen 
millions a year is within half a milliou as much as the whole of the 
revenue amounted to during the last peace. Before (hey chose to go 
to war with the French republic, to subdue liberty in France, and to 
restore (he reign of the Bourbons, the whole of the taxes collected in 
England, only amounted 6fteen millions and a half, and a trille over; 
last year, they amounted to si>ty millions, or they would havt 
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vanted. Look at il in all sorts 
if it be proper to give to lords 
ind pensions to the amount of foar milUitns a year; — (hear, 
it be proper to give to one bishop forty or fifty thousaud a 
is stated in a paper I hold in my baud ;* if it be right, as 
also stated, for one earl ts have £€,000 a year, for doing nothing- ; 
another £6,000 a year, for doing nothing, and plenty of ethers, three 
or four thousand a year for doing noChing ; if that be proper, then it 
il proper to keep up a standing army to give them a chance, at any 
rate, of collecting the money to pay this with. (Hear, hear.) The 
only question is, are we to go on paying these sums ? if we be, then 
Ml army must be kept up for this purpose. 
L ' I have said enough, as to the principle of a standing army. Had 
■ these men takec up Blackstone, and read him for a whole ye&r, and 
P -vaid, " We have all been reading the book, what does it mean ? why 
^ «o and so. Well, then, what can we do to do the contrary of it?" 
^(>ond laughter.} Gentlemen, had they sat down, and determined in 
that manner, they could not have done more contrary to the laws and 
maxims of England, than they have done. They have built barracks 
to shut the soldiers up from the people; these barracks arc nothing 
■hort of inland fortresses ; there they are in many parts of the country; 
they were never wanted as m«ans of defence, and were never known to 
our forefathers. They never wanted redoubts and all sorts of things to 
defend the ships ; the ships defended themselves, and England too. 
(Hear, hear.) This then, is a mere pretence to keep Ihe soldiers as 
moch from the people as possible. But there is one thing, gentlemen, 
that it is probable, few. pi^rnons present are aware of. There is an 
«ct of parliament, noiv iu force, for putting any man to death who 
may say any thing having a tendency to seduce a soldier from the 
performance of his duty. Think of that, gentlemen, If a soldier 
kr, 1 believe that it does not require the testi- 
r come forward and swear, that any man had said 
g a tendency to seduce him from the performance 
n is liable to he hanged by the neck. (Shame, 
t has passed, 1 have never spoken to a soldier. 
.1 years myself, and therefore, having a better 
other people, I liai 
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, ifa 



or done anything 
of hia duty; that man 
*hame.) Since that act 
Though a soldier for sev 
opinioD of them than 



passing of that act, spoken to a man with a suhlier'a clothes on. The 
other day I got a letter from a soldier at UibraUar, requesting me 
to send the Register, ivhlch letter, by the way, was franked by his 
Colonel; that letter, however, I have never answered yet, nor do I 
intend to answer it. Unt the answer 1 should give to him, would 
be, " if you turn to such an act of parliament, you will find that I 
am liable to be hanged, if 1 do any thing, having a tendency to 
sednce you from the performance of your dnty. If therefore, 1 send 
you a Register, and there should be any thing in that Register 
having such a tendency. — and gentlemen, I would not answer for il, 
that there might not be something to seduce him from the performance 

• See " Aicr Pkhhi^'," published by Hetherington, Kingsgate Street, HoH>orn. 



■ot liU duty — (Laughter and cheeri) — if aucb should be the case — 
and remember, gentlemen, the letter was franked by his Colonel, 
which gave him the right to see the contents of the letter — if such 
Bhonld be the case, then I am liable to be hanged by the neck. 
WbsCi are we in England then, is this the England that Blackstone 
only seTcnty years ago wrote hia book about ! " Poh ! your Com- 
mentaries of the Laws of England ; before your book gets into much 
TOgue, those latvs will all be goni', and it will be the fashionable 
thing to have large nunibera of soldiers, and pnt the people to death, 
■who dare to speak to thetn. What do you know about the laws 
«nd maxims of England !" Gentlemen, it is thus we have gone on 
gradually, till we have arrived at the point which if proposed to our 
Yorefatbers, even at the time of Blackstone, would have filled them 
with indignation. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, look at the means employed to make the slate of the 
toldier better than that of the citizen. In the fiiBt place, if a 
iRbouriiig man go to a magistrate for employment, in most countiea 
Ite will not get more than 23. 6d. a week. In the county of Kent, 
-where the labouring fellows will not submit to terms like thet^e, 
Shey get 4s.; but for this they have to work hard six days in the 
iweek. When a magistrate has to portion off a man and his family, 
<he give! the man three shillings, his wife one shilling and sixpence, 
>aiid each of his children sixpence ; so that a married man has not 
more than three GhilHngs a week. Now, what is the state of a soldier? 
'The lowest paid private soldier has seven and seven pence a week, 
which is called subsistence money ; then he has clothing, then fuel, 
then lodging, then candle. Gentlemen, why should there be this 
'diffcrenue ? And, observe, how they creep on. When I had the 
honour to serve his majesty — (laughter)^and I am sure I was as 
tall a man, and could eat as much as any of them — (laughter) — my 
tuhsistence money was three shillings and sixpence a-week, while 
%l the same time, no labouring man in England had less than six, 
'seven, or eight shillings a week. There is a change then ; there is 
A preference given to the military life ! (Cheers.) For to say the 
truth, we, who Tolunteer for the army, are not generally, when that 
comes into our head, the most select of (he popnlation of the country. 
'Either such persons happen not to have work, or something or ano- 
the elect of the country. A fellow is 
"Oh you ruffian, yon scoundrel — I'll 
n, you ;" but as soon as ho has got a 
r fine brave fellows. (Laughter 
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red coat on his back. 



»nd cheers.) He immediately becomes a cock, and is treated i 
finest manner. Is there any more propriety in this, than there is 
justice in giving them three times as much as a hardworking man? 

Then, as to at tradesman, look at an officer, and put him on a 
footing with a genteel tradesman. Why should the former beselected 
for all the favours ? Why should their widows and children be 
provided for ? Is there any reason or sense in that 7 When a man 
enters the army, he enters it voluntarily ; why, IhereforP, should h' 
have any thing after his services cease, except in cases of wound) or 
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letiiing of that sort ': (Applause.) But in generul, it 
■s tnoTit unjust and unreasonuble that tliere ahould be six millioiiB a^year 
tahcn to provide far uicu who are so longer in the gervice, and who 
are not lo serve agaio. Why nol proyide for the children of tradesmen 
and farmers ? The eoldier baa voluntarily chosen to bear the aivord, 
aad as the Stripture says, " He who takes the sn-ord, mnat live and 
die by the swofd. " They may Btiy, " Aye, you want lo take atvay 
the support from these poor widows and children." Gentleniea, 
the worst of it is, we all stand a chance of baTin)f widows and children, 
too. And why is there no provision for oursF Why should they 
take froTn the earnings of these very widotvs and children, To lake 
care of those of other men. Gentlemen, until we have a proper 
underslanding upon these matters, we shall never take a proper part 
relative lo them. It is easy to be generous out of other people's 
money ; but every man gives his full share at last. It is in ibis way 
that we ure all made a greal deal pooler than we onght to be. 

Then they uouie with the education of the gentlemen of this army. 
Upon this subject I spoke one evening before, but 1 will do so again, 
because it is a great feature in this concern. People, 1 dare say, 
Ihiuk thul there were always Military Academies. 13nt it was not 
«o. 1'hat monstrous great pile SandJiuTtt, was founded by that 
great captain of the nge^the dukeof York. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, 
these mililary academies ate of not more than twenty-five or thirty 
years' standing. 1 recollect well, the passing of the bill for erecting 
Ihe place 1 have just mentioned. There they have professors of 
languages, professors of mathematics, teachers of fortification — all 
sorts of things — doctors, nurses — for they send their children there 
so young — 1 do not say, white ibey are at the breast, so that they 
require wet nnrses — (Laughter) — I do not say thai ; bat they have 
dry nurses in abundance; and we have to pay for dry nurses for 
the children of the gentry, who are educated for officers, to take 
the command uf our children, when they become big enough to be 
soldiers. There we pay for the feeding, educating, clothing, washing, 
mending, every thing belonging to these young gentlemen, till they 
are big enough to become officers, and then officers they are made. 
lu future, no one is to become an officer unless he come from a military 
■cademy. You'll perceive, therefore, that they'll take care that none 
but their own shall go into these academies ; of course none others 
can come out of them. So thut we are thus burdened to keep up 
these immense buildings; these professara of languages, and of danc- 
tng-'-for, gentlemen, they have dancing master? ; I forgot that ; 
these are very necessary, no doubt, for an officer's education, for in 
certain cases he may have to wheedle a lady to open the gates of 
a town or a city. (Great laughter.) Gentlemen, I pledge my word 
for the truth of what I say; Idr. Carpenter is taking down my 
words, and I pledge myself for their truth. (Applause.) 

fiat the great objection I have to these institutions — for they call 
them by that sacred name — is that they are designed to detach the 
officers who are educated there, in feeling from the people. The 
spot selected for this college of Sandhurst, is the most distant that 



could have been, from any houie in all England, except Darti 
ll is erected upon a great dark, ill-looking spot, going from Bagshot 
Heath to Blackffater. Here these hoys are brought, put into the 
house, never seeing a tradesman, or a farmer, or any body else; 
never mixing with any body ; never visiting friends' houses ; having 
no intertonrse whatever with the people ; never seeing a woman, 
even, except their narses. Gentlemen, when they are brought np 
in this sort of way, what must they be when they come out, and 
assume the command of men ? Can they have any of those feelings 
which men ought to have in society? No, They must be dealitnle 
of the greater part of those feelings. As far as habit can do any 
thing in forming them, they are completely cut off from society, and 
made as distinct from the people as possible. 

How, then, does this square with Blackstone ? He saya the soldier 
and the cillKeii should never be separated ; that there should be 
a constant intermixture of the soldiers with the people. This, 
he says, will not be dangerous to liberty. The conveise of his 
proposition, then, is trae ; tliat is, if the soldiers be shut up from 
the people, and made separate from them, they do become dangerous 
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my duty to explain to you the condition we an 
this array. 

Another thing which is quite new in England, is the employing 
of foreigners in this army. When a man is guilty of a trespass — 
of the enormous crime of killing a hare, which is no crime whatever, 
and is brought before a magistrate, they call him a " villain." Bnt 
what do they say to these men who violate the law, without the 
smallest scruple, as a matter of course, and laugh at you if yoo 
remind them of it? Oentlemen, when our ancestors brought in ■ 
family of foreigners — 1 do net say that it was unnecessary — but 
when our ancestors thought proper to bring in the present reigning 
family, they did not fail to obtain a guarantee, that the liberties of 
Englishmen should not be pla''ed in jeopardy, by allowing any 
foreigner to hold employment, civil or military, or any pension 
from the slate. No man can be eligible for thesa things, who 
is not a natural born subject of the king. No man who is not 
born either in England, Ireland, or Scotland, or in some British 
colonies ; or if born abroad, of English parents. So that no 
man, who is not born in the Iting's dominions, or of English parents 
out of them, can lawfully hold any office in our army. But, gentle- 
men, there are abundance of them, and have been, for some years 
past. When the irhi'gt were in office, they carried on this thing to 
a pretty extent, and when they were reminded of having so done, 
they turned up their noses and laughed. (Cheers.) Coconel Quintes, 
heis a foreigner ; duke what-do-you-call-him — who ia on the half-psy 
this moment, he is a foreigner. This, gentlemen, is very different from 
bringing foreign regiments into the country in the time of war; th«r 
had an act of parliament to allow tbcm to do th 
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imand of English men, 
: violation of that lair, 
they hare been living for the la^t thirty years, in numerous instances. 
If it be, as Blackstone describes it, tndang-ering the liberty of the 
people, to keep up a native military force, separate from the people, 
how dangerous must it be, to bring foreigners into the country, and 
give tbem the command of our armies ? (Loud cheers.) 

Sucb, gentlemen, are the constituent parts uf this establishment. 
If we were to put this (juestion to them, "What have we this army 
Jbr f" I believe they would be very sloiv to answer. (Cheers.) " Oh, 
we mnst have an army, other nations ha.re armies." (Laughter.) Other 
nations have armies! So they always had; but there were not 
always armies in England. There was a great army in France 
when Forlescue wrote hia books, yet England had no army at that 
time. England itid, for more thaii a thousand years, without a 
fcldier, while Prance and (iermany, and other countries on the conti- 
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bave no such imaginary line; Uod has been pleased to dra 
amnnd us, as much as to say, " You shan't hare an army." (Cheers.) 
Their argument from analogy, therefore, is not worth a straw, we 
tmist iiare something better than that. " Oh, the army is to keep the 
of the country," Why, every county has got a government in itself; 
if a lord-lieutenant, and a deputy-lieutenant, and a militia, 
idy ' to be called out at any moment g and in many counties, a 
yeomanry in addition, though that is not wanted at all. To keep 
the peace of tlic country! Why, can any man go three hundred 
yards, without meeting some one or other who has authority to keep the 
peace? Gentlemen, there was never anything more complete than 
the county gorernment of England; that is our constitution; that 
n the Gnglisli government, constituted to keep the peace of the 
conntry. What then can we want with an army to keep the peace? 
(Cheers.) It can't be for that then — itjnustbefor something else. 
ladeed it is for something ehe. What they want it for is this — and 
yoa must all agree in this, it is all hypocrisy to talk of government 
wanting an army to prevent breaches of the peace — they want it, 
I say, for something very different to this. But, gentlemen, it is 
.1 hypocrisy in us to complain of tliat army, while we permit them 
'la collect sixty millions a-year in taxes, for such purposes as they 
To collect that amonnt without that military force would 
W impossible. Whether they be foolish enough to believe that they 
wn coutinne to collect it with that force, is more than I can say; 
but without it it is utterly impossible. — (loud cheers) — and that I 
ttave said ten thousand times over. We ought, then, in the first 
place, to get rid of the taxes, and the riddance of the army will 
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rily follow. Tlie array costs fificeD millions a 
taxes arc to be collected to the amaunt of sixty millions a-year. 
There lathe ru-aelion of the thing' — the hardehip isaugmentcd by 
the means tuhea to (liminisb it. So long as we bare an aristocracy 
who take from ua the sums they now do, the niainteDance of a large 
military force in abaoluEely necessary. 

Another thing to be borne In mind, is, that it is ttecessary for them 
to take these sums with some de^rree of decency, and the army is a. 
Tery fertile field. Hence we have three generals to every regiment, and 
1?,000 offieeri—thia will shew, if you divide 100,000 by 17, that we 
have one commissiuDed officer to every five and a-half men. (Laughter.) 
Why, Gentlemen, we have more generals than the whole world 
besides, and liuif as many tommiEsioned officers jls the whole world. 
America has a great number to be sure, but then they give them no 
pay. (Renewed laughter.) 

The army U a very decent channel, through which the aristocracy 
■nek up our money ; it would not be quite proper to go and demand 
a pension for a son, but it is very becoming to say, •■ He shall serve 
_ " nd wo must not aay, the country does not want his 
That, gentlemea, is the source of the immense mass of 
taxes which we now have to pay. Look at the Bxcise; look at the 
customs ; look every where, and you will find all filled with the sons, 
relalioua, and dependants of ihe aristocracy. It is to effect this, that 
they maintain a large Btanding army, aod almost all other establiali- 
luents. But then, it may be said, would it uot he 3 great deal better 
that they should have the money givou to themselves directly, rather 
than draiv it thus through the army, navy, enstoms, excise, and 
FBTious Other sources? OL ! but they would not like that; that 
would not ba seemly, and possibly the people might not consent to 
give it Gentlemen, I am reminded of a story of a footman, who 
oomplained to Ihe cu«k, that she always bought su':h fat mutton. 
" Cook," said he, " what is the reason you buy such fat mutton?" 
" Why, ' said the cook, " It is through the fat mutton, John, that I 
get my kitchen atuif," Gentlemen, it is through the fat army thu 
they get their kitchen Hluff, and I promise you they would not get 
it without. They have half pay, and all manner of thingi, without 
«eeming to compromise their independence ; they have the honoar to 
ierve their country, and leok down on those who are taxed to pay 
them. Our main object, then, should be to get rid of those enormons 
lixes, which render this enormous army necessary ; fur a« to the 
Sanger to English liberty arising from a standing army, if that 
tfaonld come to he a question, I have never such fear, it is not that ; 
it is the getting on by stealth, and by being the cause of enormons 
taxation, that the liberties of Englishmen are lost. We never hul 
our liberties knocked out of us, but libc Gulliver among the Lillipn- 
tians, wc have been tied down bair by hair till we cannot stir. We 
are tied up by taxes, and we cannot perceive hoiv it has been eflVcted 
in this way. But, gentlemen, we certainly shall burst these ligatures 
one of these. days, be you assured of that: I hey can't last ranch 
longer i we arc coining to an end of the thing. The bill I hold in my 
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very properly as a military establishment. There 
and capes, and collars, and numbered buttons, and 
cTery thing very nearly military. This requisition, gentlemen, 
embodies sentiments just such as should be found — sentiments, 
■which, J nerer hoped at one time, to hear expressed by tradesman in 
London. But the expression of these convinces me, that we are 
drawing towards the close of the seasoD of thexe oppressions. J would, 
if these persona would permit me, caution them against being in 
haste. At present they are acting very properly i they applied to 
the churuhwardeus to convene a meeting npon the snbject, but their 
reply was, that llie select vestry alone had lo do with these matters, 
and therefore declined a compliance with the requisition. 'J'here, 
Gentlemen, ii another encroadimrnt of the aristocracy. (Hear, Lear,) 
The police ratei>, and all other parish rates belong to every pB< 
riiboner ; every rate payer has a right to vote fur the churi'h- 
wardens, and overseers, who are chosen at Easter, in each parish. 
And they have also to do with all the business of the parish. This 
select vestry sclieine, like all the boro.ughmongering alfairs, has 
deprived the people of their votes, upon suhjerts in which they 
■re concerned in the parish of Uloomsbury, one Ihonsand eight 
bundred rate payers have been deprived of their votes, by a bill 
bronght into parliament by that great reformer Lono John Russell — 
(Laughter) ~ and the lord even went so far, as to introduce a clause, 
into his bill, to turn out two gentlemen, Messrs. Wakley and 
Rogers — (hear, hear) — who had been selected hy the parish, on 
acconnt of their integrity and talent. (Hear, hear.) These Uentle- 
I in St. Paucras, 1 say, are pursuing a right course. There 
modes, legal modes, of getting rid of this new military force. 
» no Ci'ime in a man net being abl« to comply with the law, at 
rate; it is no crime in a man, not to have nioaey in his pocket 
to pay the rate with ; that is no crime. Uentler 
ara tbns disqnalilied— (Hear, hear) — and if an 
-if an attempt be made, 
pretend to describe the con 
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ange in trance before long; 
ir hands, and pay the taxes 
pay off 11 debt contracted for 
forcing the Bourbons back upon them, and to pay lho«e soldiers who thua 
forced them back. Oentlenien, they will not continue to do this bo long 
as they have the arms in their hands ; and be you assured, it will 
be a difficult task to get them oat of their hands, (Hear, hear.) 
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answer of the Belgi 

take our lives first. (Hear, 

payers beat the tax-eaters. 

and the people of that cou 

1 i.n b,.i,„. (Che.rlns.) 

people, set the example theie 

people, with no other commi 

army out of the town, and made them run away with their two- 

crowned king. Since that lime, all the fortified towns, exceplinj,— 

Antwerp, have joined them; of all the country, down to the coast, tbMfl 

are the complete masters. They have made a provisional goven^f 

nient, and what J oaglit to be proud of is this, that the man at tWV 

head uf that government, is the honest printer and publisher of X 

paper ; for writing in which he was banished by the Dutch king. 

(Hear aud cheers.) Gentlemen, this man lay in prison for some 

mouths ; was then banished for eight or ten years from his native 

country, but has now had to go hack, being of all 

the one chosen to be at the head of their public affairs — " Oh,rtltt 

can't be, except he be a lord ; to be sure that is impossible. A'hftH 

no royal blood in his veins, and at the head of the government a 

Yes, gen'lemen, those yankees have done a vast deal of goc ' 

never had any thing wi!h royal or noble blood in his veins ; 

have carried on a most excellent government for forty yean 

(Cheers.) Be you assured, gentlemen, that in this respect, t' 

Americans have set an example, that the world will not fail i 

follow, (Renewed cheers.) Belgium is a most interesting co 

bavins' a most industrious people, finied for their valour, 

honesty, and all the virtues. Therefore, if the Beltcians i 

erect themselves into a nice little republic, with a printer at the head 

of it, why, what do you think the world will say ? Why, gentlemen, 

it was the printer's devil who drove the duke of York out of Holland j 

BO these printers are famous fellows after all, (Great laughter" 

Should this be the case, gentlemen, do yon think thai we should go a 

bearing all these taxes so quietly, and making no effort li 

off P I do not mean that England should be a republic; 1 



M. 1 am of a coutrary upinioii. Bui iiippose al] llie legitiiUBle 
tings were to die; suppose ill tlie royal family were lo die off, and 
be DO more, and ihat all their rclatioDs in Hunover and Brunswiclc 
were to become extinct, don't you tliink we could make a tkijl to rub 
slon^ ? (Great cheers and laughter.) Do yoa think that it would be ne- 
! eesBWy that we should all lie down and die ? What they mean lo da 
in fiulgium, I understand is this, ihey intend to elect a president, 
as in America ; then a. body of men to be called a senate, to be elected. 
for four years ; and a house of represenialives, to be elected for ona 
year, or two. So that we shall have an American republic in the 
heart of Europe. GenEleroen, with all my predilections for royalty — 
(Great laughter.) — with all my desire to see the royal race of Eng- 
land, particularly, perpetuated, I can't help saying, that shall be 
moat glad lo see this little republic go on well and prosper. 
(Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, be you assured, that the French will blush at the 
bungling work Ihey hare suffered their chamber to carry on. 
Gentlemen, of this, 1 believe all sensible men are fiBtisfied, 
and even our aristocracy, thoQgh not the cleverest people in the world, 
must see it too, that military force is not a thing to be so much re- 
lied on now as it was formerly. I verily believe, that our gracious 
King — (cheering) — and his prime minister, have a great deal loo 
much sense, to attempt any thing which will compel them to rely 
upon military force. Even if the prime minister were disposed himself 
lo do any thing of this kind, I believe that the king is too gra- 
uous to suffer him to Ao it, if he knew it. So far as it relates to 
them, we need to be under no apprehension. But when a boroughmon- 
^er is likely to lose his Borough, then what may we nol expect ? Think 
of the hungry wolf when he is likely to lose his dinner. (Cheers.) 
Much about the same feelings will seize upon every boroughmonger, 
when he sees a real parliamentary reform approaching. Be you 
assured of that, gentlemen — (cheers) — and therefore you need not 
wonder at some very desperate attempts on their parts, if they be 
allowed to make them. I believe, however, that they will not be 
allowed. (Cheers.) 

In conclusion, gentlemen, with reference to the petition, which 
was agreed to on a farmer evening, 1 beg to say that sheets of pnper, 
properly ruled, will be given at my shop, to any gentleman who will 
property use them. On Monday, I intend to set out for Kent, Sussex, 
and Hampshire, in which counties I intend to deliver lectures, and 
if we are pcimitted to meet here again a few days after the speech 
of the king shall have been submitted to parliament, I may hare the 
honour to submit to you my opinions on the contfnts of that speech. 

Gentlemen, I M'ish you health and happiness, and a lightening of 
the taxes as soon a; possible. (Mr. Cobbett sat down amidst tremen- 
dous cheering.) 

Mr. Cobbett having left the theatre, Mr. Alvey proposed a vote 
of thanks for the course of lectures which Mr. Cobbett had delivered 
in that theatre, which, being seconded by Mr. Hetherlngton, wa« 
carried with the most enthusiastic applause. 
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